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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Scripture Exposition. 


“ And as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment; so 
Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many; and unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time, without sin unto salvation.”"—Heb ix. 27, 28. 


THE great amount and value of the exegetical work done, 
by our denominational Fathers, must be admitted by all as 
truly surprising. No set. of men, since the times of the 
Christian Fathers of the early Church, have contributed 
more to the proper exposition of those Scriptures, which 
relate especially to eschatology, or the doctrine of the last 
things, than by the founders of our distinctive, theological 
system. It is little less than marvelous, in fact, considering 
the disadvantages under which they labored, the slight pre- 
tentions they made to a critical knowledge of the original 
languages of the Scriptures, that they should actually have 
anticipated, by half a century, the best results of modern ex- 
egetical science, in their interpretations of the Bible. 

But on the other hand, it would be to admit that these 
men were actually inspired, if they had made no mistakes; 
if they had left us no erroneous expositions of important 
texts ; — in other words, if, with all our superior advantages, 
they had left us nothing to do, in the way of supplementing 
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and perfecting their labors. Indeed, we have been long con- 
vinced, as the result of careful and prolonged studies, that 
there are some few controverted texts of Scripture, which 
cemand a more critical treatment from the hands of our 
exegetes, to bring our interpretations of them more into 


harmony with established principles of hermeneutical science, 
and to commend them to the ripe scholarship of our age. It 
is, then, entirely in the interest of the Universalist Exegesis, 


in which as a whole, we may all take a just pride, that we 


submit to the judgment of our scholars, some modifications 
of the received Exegesis of the passage placed at the head of 
this paper. We are fully persuaded that, in the main, our 


denominational Exegesis is immutably correct ; and that it is 


only to be improved, by the most carefnl and judicious criti- 
cism, in some of its details. In this view, we shall proceed 
with the greatest caution, calling to aid only the best authori- 
ties, and bearing in mind the respect due to the opinions of 


others. Entering directly now upon the examination of the 


“passage already before us, we wish to state frankly,— 
I. Our objections to the ordinary Universalist Exposition 


of it. 
In brief, the essential points of this interpretation are: 1st, 


That the death ‘appointed unto men,” in vs. 2/, is to be 
understood of the typical death of the Jewish high priests, 
in the annual sacrifices offered by them, on the great day of 


atonement. When the priest took the life of the victim, by 


whose blood he entered into the Holy Place, it is thought 
that he himself died therein a typical death, foreshadowing 
the actual death of Christ. One proof of this view is’ 


thought by some to be the use of the Greek article tois, in 
the expression tots anthrdpois, “ the men” (vs. 27) ; that is 
to say, the particular class of men, the high priests, instead 
of men in general, or all men. The simple use of the article 
here is held, by some, to prove that a particular class of men 
is intended, in the foregoing expression. But the main sup- 


port of this theory is held to be the comparison exhibited, in 
the adverbs as, 80 (vs. 27, 28), between the death of the high 
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priests aud the one offering of Christ; identifying the death 
of men (vs. 27) with that of the high priests. 2nd. The 


clause: “ but after this the judgment,” is interpreted of the 
“ breastplate of judgment,” worn by the high priest, on which 
he bore the names of the twelve tribes into the Holy Place 


before the Lord, afterwards returning before the people, hav- 


ing made atonement for their sins. Substantially these are 
the views prevailing among our writers, on the text before us. 
To proceed now to our objections to these views, there is 


no one point on which our critics have so often and so 


strongly insisted, as the comparison, or better, the contrast 
set up by the Apostle, in the context, between the frequent or 
annual sacrifices of the high priests, in which they are held to 


have died typically, and the one offering of Christ. The 


terms of this contrast, commencing with the 25th verse are 
as follows : — 
‘“*Nor yet that he should offer himself often, as the high 


priest entereth into the holy place every year with the blood of 
others; for then must he often have suffered since the foun- 


dation of the world,; but now once in the end of the world 
hath he appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 


And as it is appointed unto men once to die. . . . So Christ 


was once offered to bear the sins of many” (vs, 25-28), 

The Greek terms expressing this contrast are: (a). 
ana tov émavrov, “ once every year”’ (vs. 7), (b), xax” émavror, 
“every year” (vs. 25), (c) woddans, * often” (vs. 25, 26). 
(d). anak, “ once” (vs. 26, 27, 28). Obviously, none of these 


expressions can be confounded with the others. The con- 
trast, therefore, between the typical death of the high priest 
and the one offering of Christ, is in this respect radical, abso- 


solute. We object, then, to the ordinary view of the text by 


our writers, 
1st. That precisely the same contrast exists, between the 
typical death of the high priest and that appointed unto men, 


in the 27th verse. It is exhibited in the same term, thus: 
“ once (anaf) to die” and “ so Christ was once (aaé) offered.” 
Yet, the attempt is made to identify the death of men (vs, 
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27) with the typical death of the high priests. If the term 
hapax distinguishes Christ’s death from that of the high 
priests, why not also the death appointed unto men? By 
what possible oversight our critics, who have so often and so 
strongly insisted upon the contrast, between Christ’s death 
and that of the high priests, have failed to notice that exactly 
the same contrast, expressed by the same term, exists with 
reference to the death appointed unto men, passes our compre- 
hension. But this we know, if language has any fixed mean- 
ing, that the death of men, in verse 27, occurs absolutely but 
once, the same as Christ’s ; while that of the high priests oe- 
curred “ often,” “every year.” It is thus impossible to iden- 
tify the men of verse 27 with the high priests. It is true 
that some few of our writers have assumed — for there is no 
proof of it— that hapaz,in the 27th verse, means “ once 
every year.” This is to put into the text that which flatly 
contradicts what the Apostle has written. If we must add to 
the sense of the inspired writer, we certainly have no right 
to contradict him.. Ii the Apostle had intended “ once every 
year,” he would have written hapax tow eniautou, and not 
hapax alone. By no fair construction of the Apostle’s lan- 
guage, then, so far as we are able to perceive, is it possible to 
identify the death appointed unto men with the typical death 
of the high priest; and if not, the Exegesis chiefly based on 
this assumption cannot be defended. This objection alone is 
decisive. 

2d. The verb amoxerou, “it is appointed,” etc., never has 
the sense of an appointment to a position, office, as the high 


priest to offer sacrifices. If the appointment of the high 
priest to offer sacrifices had been meant, the writer would 


have used xaOiornmu, as he has done in chapter vii. 28; viii. 3, 
etc., thus: “ every high priest 7s ordained to offer gilts and 
sacrifices.” The verb apokeitai oceurs only three times in 
the Greek Testament outside our text, and then in the sense of 
“laid up for” (see Luke xix. 20; Col. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 8). It 
is defined in Bagster’s Gr. Lex. as: “to be laid up, pre- 
served, to be in store, be reserved, await any one” (Cf. Rob- 
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inson, Greenfield s.v.). It is often used in the sense of a 
divine allotment, or a providential decree; thus Lidd. and 
Scott: “‘it is in store, is reserved fur one” (Gr. Lex. .sub. 
voc.). The English word appointed does sometimes have the 
sense of a divine allotment, and it is in this sense only, that 
it is a proper rendering of apokeitai in our passage. As a 
proper verb of appointing, it has nothing to do with this 
Greek term. These facts, which admit of abundant proof, 
demonstrate that it is not the appointment of the high priests 
to their office, or to offer sacrifices, to which the writer refers 
in verse 27; and that the death thus appointed unto men 
cannot possibly be the typical death of the high priests. 

But not only the sense of the verb apokeitai is opposed to 
the Exegesis in question; its grammatical construction in 
our text, being impersonal, and followed by a dative of per- 
son, shows that it has no reference to the appointment of the 
high priests to their office. Verbs of appointing, so termed, 
do not take a dative, but a double accusative ordinarily. 
Prof. Jelf, in his large grammar, under the dative of person 
and under “ words which denote that something is allowed; 
allotted, decreed to any one,” cites the very phrase in verse 27 : 
tois “vOowmos anoxertat, “it is allotted unto men.”! So Lid- 
dell and Scott, as before cited, attach to this verb used im- 
personally, and followed by a dative of person, the sense 
before quoted, “it is reserved for,” etc. The new version 
of recent date, while retaining ‘ appointed” in the text, 
places “laid up for,” in the margin, which is the literal 
sense. Not only the sense of this verb, then, but its gram- 
matical construction in our text, proves that it has no refer- 
ence here to the appointment of the high priests to offer sac- 
rifices or to die a typical death therein. 

3d. The adverbial comparison, as, so (vs. 27, 28), has 
been thought to lend powerful support to the interpretation 
under review ; but in point of fact it tends strongly against 
it. The expressions in the original are kath’ hoson — houtés 
(xe? ocov—ovrws); of which the first phrase signifies liter 


1 Gr. Gram.’ Vol. ii. Sec. 588. 2. 
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ally “inasmuch as,” pointing, like eph hoson (eq door) its 
parallel, to the reason of some act or conclusion ; in our text, 
to the reason why “ Christ was once offered,” etc. This ex- 
pression occurs in Heb. iii. 3: “For this man was counted 
worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as (kath’ hoson, . 
for the reason that) he who buildeth the house hath more 
honor than the house.” Kath’ hoson points here to the reason 
why Christ was more glorious than Moses. In Heb. vii. 20-22, 
it points to the reason why Christ’s testament was better than 
that of Moses. The three passages now before us are the 
only instances of its use in the Gr. Test.; but eph’ hoson, is 
its frequent equivalent, and it is found several times ; as Matt. 
ix. 15; xxv. 40,45; Ro. vii. 1; xi. 13; etc. In every in- 
stance it points to the reason, occasion of something, as ; 
“‘ inasmuch as ye have done it unto me” (Math. xxv. 40) ; or 
for the reason that ye have done it unto me. 

As will be now seen, we have in the two expressions, kath- 
hoson — houtés, not a simple comparison, like as, so, but a 
casual comparison, strictly so-called.2 In our text kath” 
hoson points to the death of men (vs. 27), as the reason, or 
occasion of Christ’s one offering : “* And inasmuch as (for the 
reason that) it is appointed unto men to die — so (or for this 
reason) Christ was once offered.” There is not here a simple 
comparison between the high priest’s sacrifice and that of 
Christ, but a caswal comparison, between the death of men 
and that of Christ, the first considered ‘as the reason, occa- 
sion, or purpose of the last. The typical death was merely 
like that of Christ; the death of men was not like, but the 
occasion of Christ’s death. If the reader examines the pas- 
sages cited, where kath’ and eph’ hoson occur, with some care, 
it will be seen that they invariably denote, not a likeness, but 
the reason or ground of something, either an act or a conclu- 
sion. Hence, the death of men (vs. 27), being the reason or 
occasion of Christ’s sacrifice for sin, it cannot be the typical 

3 So Prof. Stuart styles- these comparisons. New Test. Gram. 2d Edit. Sec. 156. 


Lange in loc. has some excellent remarks on theseexpressions. But the best guide to 
their actual sense, is their usage in the various passages where they occur. 
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death of the high priest, which was merely a type of Christ’s 
sacrifice. Instead of a support to the received Exegesis ot 
this text, therefore, kath’ hoson affords a strong argument 
against it. ; 

4th. The clause: “but after this the judgment.” It is 
held that there is here a reference to the “ breastplate of 
judgment,” worn by the high priest, bearing the names of 
the twelve tribes into the Holy Place before the Lord. But 
it is enough to say respecting this view that, if the Apostle 
referred to the breastplate of judgment, he would have used 
the Greek expression denoting it, instead of a term constantly 
employed in the New Test., in a very different sense. The 
best proof that the judgment itself is here intended is, that 
the word uniformily denoting it is employed. The best proof 
that the breastplate of judgment is not intended is the fact, 
that the term used never elsewhere denotes it. There is here 
pure conjecture, so far as we ean see, with the facts all tend- 
ing against it. The noun, moreover, does not take the article, 
which it would naturally do, according to this view of the 
clause. : 

5th. We notice here, not so much an objection to the theory 
in question, as an argument often urged in support of it. 
It is held by some that the simple use of the Gr. article éozs, 
in the expression tois anthrépois (vs. 27), proves that a par- 
ticular class of men, the Jewish high priests, are intended, 
and not men in general, or the entire race ; and that, for this 
reason, we should translate: “it is appointed unto the men,” 
instead of “ men,” simply. But no principle of Greek syntax 
is more generally recognized, than that the article is properly 
used : 1st. When the writer refers to one or more individuals 
as distinguished from others of the same class or species. 2d. 
When the entire species is distinguished from other species. 
Hence 6 é&vgum0¢ may denote either an individual man or the 
entire race of men considered as an individual species; and 
it is the same whether the noun is employed in the singular 
or the plural. In fact, this very noun is often given as an 
example under the rules here stated; thus: 
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Kiihner: “06 éOgwmos dvyros éott, ‘man (i. e. all men) is 
mortal.’”’2 Crosby: ‘0 é&6gmmos, “man (referring to the 
whole race).’”* Fisk, Builions, McClintock, and others give 
‘the same example, each as showing that, when all men are 
meant, thé noun properly takes the article both in the singular 
and plural. But the best explanation of this subject is by 
Jelf, in his large Grammar, as follows : — 


** As not only a single person but also a class may be con- 
ceived as an individual, there hence arises a double and 
seemingly contrary use of the article to particularize or gen- 
eralize; and this both with singular and plural nouns. (a) 
With a singular noun to denote an individual member of a 
general class contemplated as such by the speaker —numerical 
unity, actual individuality ; 0 éOgmmos, the man, as distinct 
from other men ; with a plural to denote the members of a 
class viewed as distinct from it: ot avOgemo, the men, distinct 
from other men.6 (b) To express the notion of the whole 
and all its parts, conceived of as individual — generic exist- 


ence, collective unity, ideal individuality ; as: 6 é0gmmog Ovyt0s 
éott, the man (—all men) is mortal. The plural noun denotes 
the whole class by its parts, to which the article gives an in- 
dividual collective character; ot @0gwn0, men, considered 


collectively.” * 


The same doctrines are laid down by Stuart,® Winer, ® 
and other authors of New Test. Grammars. The use of the 
article before the noun &@gw0s when all men are intended 
is thus a point upon which no doubt exists. But we give 
here a few examples from the Greek Testament itself : — 

Jo.i. 4. “ The life was the light of men.” (tv arOganwr). 
This is not a case of ** renewed mention,” since it is the first 
occurrence of the noun in John’s Gospel. All men must be 
_8Gr. Gram. Sec. 244. 2. 4Gr.Gram. 470- A, 

5 See Fisk. Greek Grammar, p. 158. Bullions. Sec. 134,2, McClintock. Pt. ii. 
Sec. 6. Jelf, also, soon to be quoted. 

6 Nore. This example answers to the views of those who employ the argument 
based on the article : the men, ete. 

7 Jelf. Gr. Cram. Vol..ii. p. 121. 5th Edit. Sec. 446. In the last example, the 
entire race of man is denoted by a plural noun, yet the «ticle is prefixed. 


8 Gr. Gram. New Test. Sec. £9. Note 1. 
9 New Test. Gram. p. 106. Draper's Edit. 
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intended, as in vs. 9, this light is predicated of “ every man 
that cometh into the world.” Luke vi. 26. ‘“ When all men. 
(martes oi &vOgwn0) shall speak well of you.” Certainly, all 
men are denoted in this case, and yet the article is used. 
Math vi. 16: “That they may appear unto men” (tois 
avOganos). Here the noun is in the dative plural, the same 
asin our text. That men in general, and not a particular 
class, are referred to is obvious. Titus iii. 8: ‘‘ These things 
(ie. good works) are good and profitable wnto men” (toils 
avOganos). . Are not good works profitable to all men? Cer- 
tainly ; and thus all men must be here included. under the 
noun. © Yet the dative plural with the article, the same as in 
the text in question, is employed by the writer. 

Examples like the foregoing might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. But the proof is already superabundant, that when 
absolutely all men are meant, the noun properly takes the 
article. What, then, is the result? If, when all men are 
intended, the noun takes the article, then the use of the article 
is no proof that only a particular class of men is denoted ! 

Those of our writers, therefore, who have insisted that the 
use of the article in vs. 27, proves that a particular class of 
men, the Jewish high priests, are intended, and not all men, 
are contradicted by every Greek Grammar in Christendom, 
and by scores of examples in the Greek Testament! It is 
true that, as Dr. Jelf has shown, if a particular class, the 
high priests were intended in vs. 27, the article might be em- 
ployed, as in fact it is; but its use is no proof that a particu- 
lar class, as opposed to all men, was meant by the Apostle. 
Not the article, but the sense of the text and context must de- 
termine this point. We establish then, beyond doubt, the 
principle that, if the Apostle intended all men in the 27th 
verse, his use of the article was perfectly correct. To deny 
this is no compliment to one’s knowledge of Greek. Yet it 
amounts to just this denial, to assume that, the use of the 
article proves that the Apostle does not mean all men in this — 
passage. But the difficulty has been, that the exact point at 
issue has not been clearly perceived. The exact statement, 
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which covers this point, is: If the article is properly used, 
‘when all men are intended, then the use of it is no proof 
that all men are not intended, but only a particular class. 
We may add here, that the existence of contradictory views 
on this point is not surprising, for there is no subject in Greek 
syntax so complicated and intricate, as the use of the definite | 
article. 

Such, then, are the main objections to the ordinary Exe- 
gesis of the text before us, as held by our writers. Among 
first-class critics, we believe that any one of them would be 
regarded as wholly conclusive against this interpretation. 
Certainly, if hapaz, “once, once for all,” has the same 
force in the phrase, “ once to die,” as it does in the phrase ; 
“Christ was once offered,” the death “appointed unto men” 
is to be contrasted, instead of identified with the typical death 
of the high priests, which occurred “ often,” “ every year,” or 
“‘once every year. In such case it is impossible to maintain 
this Exegesis. Again, if the verb apokeitai,* it is appointed,” 
is never used in the sense of appointing to an office, then it 
cannot refer here to the appointment of the high priests to 
offer sacrifices. In this case, also, it is impossible to main- 
tain the received interpretation. A like difficulty arises from 
the grammatical construction of this verb; it being used im- 
personally and followed by a dative of person, it must be 
taken in the sense of a divine allotment, or providential 
‘decree, instead of a special appointment to an office. 

So, also, the terms kath’ hoson point to the death of men 
in vs. 27, as the reason, the occasion of Christ’s sacrifice for 
sin. This death, therefore, canuot be the typical death of 
the high priests, which was merely a type, not the occasion 
of Christ’s sacrifice. Every one of these objections, if valid 
at all, if we are correct in our statements, is fatal to the 
theory in question. It was'in view of these difficulties, that 
_ we were impelled long since, to a more thorough investiga- 
tion of the subject, with the view to a less objectionable Exe- 
gesis than any before known to us. The result will be set 
forth in the sequel. Before entoring upon our own exposi- 
tion, however, it is necessary to review briefly, — 
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IT. The so-called Orthodox Exegesis of the passage before us. 

The chief points of this interpretation are: 1st. That the 
death appointed unto men is physical ; the death of the body ; 
this being the lot of all men. 2d. That the judgment re- . 
ferred to is the conceived general judgment, which takes 
place after. physical death, and only at the end of time, coin- 
cident with the second appearance of Christ (vs. 28), which 
also is assigned to the period of universal dissolution. ‘Lhe 
main objections to this interpretation are : — 

1st. That it wholly ignores the direct relations established 
by means of the adverbial phrases, kath’ hoson — houtés (vs. 
27-28), between the death of men and the sacrifice of Christ 
for the sins of men, and to put away sin. The best orthodox 
critics, as Lange, and others, admit that we have not a simple 
comparison here, but a casual one; that kath’ hoson, also, 
points directly to a reason, occasion of something. In our 
text this phrase points directly to the death of men, as the 
reason, occasion, of Christ’s sacrifice for sin. But the death 
of the body, merely, or physical death, was never the reason 
or occasion of Christ’s death. Even the resurrection is not 
effected through Christ’s death, but through his resurrection. 
Obviously, only a death in sin could be the occasion, or pur- 
pose of Christ’s offering for sin. This purpose, in fact, is 
twice clearly stated: 1st. ‘To put away sin” (vs. 26). 
2d. * To bear the sins of many” (vs. 23). Now, what direct 
relation has physical death, merely, to this sacrifice for sin ? 
None whatever. It can be only a death in sin, for which 
Christ died; and we know that he did die expressly on ac- 
count of such a death. Thus, the phrase kath’ hoson shows 
us at once the nature of the death appointed unto men. It 
was a moral, spiritual death, which has been inherited from 
Adam ; hence the passage: “ As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. xv. 22). 

2d. The orthodox interpretation completely severs the con 
nection between the 27th and 28th verses. To express this 
notion of vs. 27, it should read simply: “It is appointed 
unto men once to die, and after this the judgment.” No 
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vital relation exists between these ideas and those going be- 
fore and after; yet no other verses of the whole new Testa- 


ment are more closely connected by the ideas running through 


them, than vs 26-28 of this chapter. This Exegesis makes 
the 27th verse stand out in almost complete isolation from the 
context. What has physical death, what has a general judg- 


ment to do with Christ’s offering for sin? Nothing but the 


most indirect, distant relations can be predicted between 


them. Yet the Apostle has connected these three verses by a 
chain ef ideas the most important, the most direct in their 
dependence upon each other. Christ came “ to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself; and inasmuch as (or for the 
reason that) it is appointed unto men once to die. . . . So 


Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.” No sys- 
tem of Exegesis, that disconnects these ideas, can have any 


claims to our acceptance. 

3d. This interpretation of the 27th verse is perfectly incon 
gruous with the general tenor of the 28th verse. The first 
clause of verse 27 is directly related to the first clause of the 
28th verse; thus: ‘Inasmuch as it is appointed unto men 
once to die. . . . So Christ was once offered to bear the sins 
of many.’ But, as already shown, the physical death of 
men, to be succeeded by an inexorable judgment after death, 
has little to do with Christ’s sacrifice for sin. Then the words : 


“but after this the judgment (literally—‘ but after this judg- 
ment ’”),” relate to the clause: ‘¢ and unto them that look for 
him shall he appear the seeond time, without sin unto salva- 


tion.” Here, the second appearance of Christ is to save, to 
carry out and complete the work, for which he ‘ was once 


offered ;”’ not to institute at the end of time a general judg- 
ment, which was to close forever the dispensation of grace, 


and fix irrevocably the destinies of mankind, banishing ones 
half to the regions of never-ending darkness! What greatér 
incongruity and opposition of ideas can be conceived, than is 
here presented between that which the Apostle has written, 
and the construction put upon it by this Exegesis! Again: 


“unto them that look for him ;’— they were then looking 
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for him, and ¢he Apostles themselves, as the best orthodox 
critics admit, were then anxiously expecting Christ’s re- 


appearance in that generation, to set up judgment in the 


earth, and to redeem those for whom he had sacrificed him- 
self. The participle (cols—amnexdeyousvois) : “ unto those ex- 
pecting’”’ (him), is in the present tense; and both Paul 


(1 Tim. iv. 1) and Peter (1 Peter iv. 45) had represented 


Christ’s re-appearance to judge the quick and dead as then 
near at hand. How different all this from the orthodox in- 
terpretation of it; which transfers the expectancy, the re-ap- 
pearance, and the judgment, to the far distant period of the 
conceived end of the material world ! 

Thus, while the Exegesis is not positively in violation of 
the rules of Greek syntax, nor of the sense of Greek terms, 
it is nevertheless wholly inconsistent with the actnal sense of 


the text, including the 27th and 28th verses. It is suffi- 


ciently obvious that, if the Apostle had entertained the 
' notions involved in the Orthodox Exegesis, he would not 
have written as he has done. But he held no such ideas. 
Instead of a second coming of Christ to judge the world ages 
after, he was earnestly looking for Christ’s second appearance, 
in his kingdom to judge and reward men according to their 
work, during that generation. Such was his ‘expectation, his 
teaching, and that of the other Apostles. That which this 
Exegesis refers to a period yet.future, at the end of time, the 
sacred writer anticipated in his age, and wrote accordingly. 

III. Our own Exposition of the Text and Context. 

We have already indicated incidentally our own views in 


part, yet we desire to present them in a connected whole, 
even at the expense of a little repetition. 
1st. The contrast, generally, between tué two priesthoods. 


We admit this contrast in the fullest extent, for it goes to 
establish our views; while it presents a very serious difficulty 
in the way of adopting the Exegesis usually held by our 
writers. We allude to the contrast exhibited, between the 
frequency of the typical death of the high priests and the 


one offering of Christ, at the same time the one death allotted 
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unto men. Just the same contrast that is exhibited in the 
words: “So Christ was once offered” (vs. 28), exists in. the 
phrase : “‘ unto men once to die”’ (vs. 27). We say contrast ; 
—such it is as respects the death of the high priests and the 
death of Christ, and that appointed unto men; but as be- 
tween the last two there is no contrast; there is an exact 
likeness, so far as regards number; and this renders it just 
as impossible to identify the typical death of the high priests 
with that appointed unto men, as with the one offering of 
Christ. By no process, except by the greatest violence to 
language, by flatly contradicting what the Apostle has actually 
written, can this identity be maintained. Thus, the death of 
men being different from that of the high priests, so the men 
themselves are not to be identified with the high priests. 
themselves. 

2d. The nature of the death appointed unto men. As 
already intimated, this death is that which all men experience: 
in Adam, referred to- by Paul in the passage previously 
quoted: ‘ As in Adam all die,” etc. The use of the phrase- 
kath’ hoson, as before shown, conducts to the conclusion here 
stated. It points to the death allotted unto men, as the 
reason, the occasion of Christ’s sacrifice for sin. But none 
except a death in sin, such as all die in Adam, could be the 
occasion of Christ’s offering for sin. -It was by one man that 
‘sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men” (Ro. v. 12). We know that Christ 
died to redeem from sin, and this death in sin. The idea of 
the text accords with numberless passages in Paul’s Epistles. 
The adverbial relation established, by means of: kath’ hoson — 
houtés, between vs. 27, 28, is not one of simple comparison, 
or mere likeness ; it is one of antecedent and consequence ; 
thus: ‘Inasmuch as (for the reason that) it is reserved for 
men once to die. . . . So (on ‘account of this death) Christ 
was once offered,”’ etc. 

8d. The verb apokeitai, “it is appointed.” Our writers. 
have been most essentially misled, by the use of the term 
appointed, in translating this Greek verb. For, as before re- 
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marked, it is only rarely that the English term takes the 
sense of the Greek original. This last is never used as “a 
verb of ** appointing,” so termed, but only in the sense, with 
the construction it has here, of a divine allotment, that 
which falls to man in the ordinary course of Providence. 
The notion of an appointment to an office would require quite 
a different verb to express it, and quite a different construc- 
tion. We would not say, “it is appointed unto men,” in such 
case, but rather, “‘ men, the high priests, e. g., are appointed.” 

4th. The clause: “ but after this the judgment ” (mera de 
rovro xgiois). The Revised Version translates: “ and after 
this cometh judgment.” The literal rendering would be: 
“ but after this judgment ;” as the noun xgtos does not take 
the article. The particle 5, “but,” is sometimes used for 
xat, “and,” yet its normal force is adversative, having the 
sense of “ but,” which is adopted by the Common Version. 
Jelf, in his large Gr. Gram. remarks that: ‘ dé is the most 
general expression of opposition, and expresses every sort 
thereof” (Seo. 763, 2). It indicates something contrary to 
that going before, like “ notwithstanding,” ‘ nevertheless,” 
etc. In our text it indicates that the death of men is to be 
counteracted or remedied by judgment. As for the word 
cometh, supplied by the New Version, its only authority is the 
popular notion of a judgment after physical death. 

oth. But what are we to understand by the term judg- 
ment ? For ourselves we interpret it in this place in the light 
of 1 Peter iv. 5: “Him who is ready to judge the quick 
(living) and the dead.” So, also, 1 Tim iv.1: “Jesus 
Christ who is about to judge (tov peddovros xgivew) the quick 
and the dead, at his appearing and kingdom.” This second 
appearing is alluded to in vs. 28: “and unto them that look 
for him shall he appear the second time,” ete’ As admitted 
by the best orthodox critics, even the Apostles themselves 
were then looking for Christ’s second appearing, to establish 
his kingdom, to set up judgment in the earth, to reward 
every man according to his works ; and this even Christ him- 
self said he should do, before the death of all his Apostles 
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(Math. xvi, 27, 28). Whatever we understand by “ judg- 
ment,” then, it appertained to Christ’s reign of grace on the 
earth, to the dispensation of salvation, even as the text says : 
“ without sin unto salvation.” It was also near at hand, as 
both Peter and Paul expressly state in the extracts just pre- 
sented. But as to this judgment, the prophet confirms the 
ideas here expressed: “*He (Christ) shall bring forth judg- 
ment unto the Gentiles.” ‘ He shall bring forth judgment 
unto truth.” “He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till he 
hath set judgment in the earth, and the isles shall wait for 
his law” (Is. xlii. 1, 3, 4). 

These passages prove the essentially remedial character of 
the judgment, which is‘suggested, also, by the adversative 
“but,” in the clause before us. These remarks sufficiently 
explain both the nature of the judgment and the expected 
period of its institution on earth. 

As has been stated, our writers have usually referred this 
term “judgment,” to the “ breastplate of judgment” worn 
by the high priest annually, when he entered the Holy Place, 
bearing thereon the names of the twelve tribes before the 
Lord. Respecting this view, it would seem sufficient to say 
that: if the Apostle meant the “ breastplate of judgment,” 
instead of “ judgment” itself he would have employed the 
ordinary Greek expression denoting it, and not a term con- 
stantly employed in the Greek Testament, denoting some- 
thing very different. The best proof that he meant judgment 
itself, is his use of the term so uniformly denoting it. The 
theory in question, therefore, has no evidence, no facts to 
support it, except the necessities of the Exegesis of the text, 
of which it forms part. 

6th. Very little needs to be said, now, after the explana- 
tions already made,.with regard to the 28th verse. It will be 
seen that the first clause of this verse is put in direct relation 
to the first clause of vs. 27; while the last clauses of the two 
verses stand in similar direct relation to each other. Re- 
specting the phrase: “unto them that look for Him,” it is 
necessary to bear in mind that, as before stated, the partici- 
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ple used is in the present tense, thus: “ unto those looking 
for Him; ” not those who may be looking for Him, two or 
three thousand years after, according to the old Exegesis. 
The reference is to the immediate fact that they were then 
looking for him, anxiously expecting his reappearance in that 
age, as proved by the language of Peter and Paul just quoted, 
respecting the judgment of the quick and the dead. All was 
believed to be on the eve of occurrence ; the second appear- 
ance of Christ in his kingdon, to establish justice and judg- 
ment in the earth, to enter on his reign of grace and redemp- 
tion from sin, and from death in sin. If, therefore, in point 
of fact, this expectation on the part of the Apostles, the fact 
of which is admitted by the best orthodox critics, was not 
realized in that age and generation, it will be useless to pre- 
tend that they taught under inspiration; for they did teach 
distinctly, as the words cited from Peter and Paul, and often 
elsewhere, show, that all these events were then near at 
hand. To admit such an error on the part of Peter and 
Paul is to admit that they were not divinely inspired. 

Such, then, is the substance of our exposition of the pas- 
sage before us, together with the proofs supporting it. To 
embody this Exegesis in one connected view, we submit here 
a pharaphrase of the 27th and 28th verses : — 

‘‘ And inasmuch as (or for the reason that) it is allotted 
unto (all) men once to die (in Adam), but after this judg- 
ment (to save from this death); so, also (for this reason, or 
on account of this death), Christ having been once offered 
for the sins of many, shall appear the second timo, without 
sin unto salvation, to those expecting him.” 

Not to exhaust further the patience of the reader, we re- 
frain from additional remarks, submitting these views, in the 
interest of a sound and critical Universalist Exegesis, to the 
judgment of thuse best qualified to estimate their value. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 2 





DRIFTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


ARTICLE IT. 
Drifts in Religious Thought. 


Tue multiplication of sects in the Church seems to have 
come to an end. The spirit of disintegration has had its 
day. The centrifugal tendencies in religious thought have 
given place to centripetal tendencies, and Christians of differ- 
ent names find themselves gravitating towards certain great 
central positions. A glance at “all who profess and call 
themselves Christians,” at the present time, gives evidence 
that they may be divided as to their ruling ideas into four 
parties—the parties of Vaticanism, of Evangelicalism, of 
Rationalism and of Catholicism. These parties are not al- 
ways clearly marked off, each from the others, but at many 
points they touch and merge one into another. And yet the 
careful observer of the times cannot fail to discover their real 
existence, and that into one or another of them all Chris- 
tians naturally fall when judged by their ruling ideas. 

It is the purpose of this paper to define, in as few words as 
possible, the.four central positions of religious thought above 
named, to note their drift, and to ask along what lines there is 
the greatest promise of the coming of the Kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I. Vaticanism is submission to the Pope of Rome, as uni- 
versal Bishop and Vicar of Christ on earth. It would not be 
right to identify Roman Catholicism with Vaticanism. Ro- 
man Catholicism 7s Vaticanism plus a great deal of Christian 
truth ‘and of Christian life. At the present time, however, 
no doubt Vaticanism is the chief characteristic of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It has grown up somewhat in this way. 
In the early establishment of Christianity it was natural that 
churches and bishops, located at the great centres of popula- 


1In the preparation of this article ,it has not seemed wise to cumber the pages 
with references to authorities, nor to give the names of writers whose words are 
quoted. It seems not inappropriate, however, to say that the author is much in- 
debted to ‘‘ Epochs of the Papacy” by Rev. A. R. Pennington, M. A., recently pub- 
lished, for facts referred to in the early part of the article. 
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tion and influence, should come to be regarded by the other 
churches and bishops with more or less consideration. They 
were granted a kind of moral ascendency because of the 
political importance of their cities as centres of government. 
The churches and bishops of Jerusalem, of Rome, of Con- 
stantinople, at different periods in the early Christian centu- 
ries, held something of this ascendency. The original pri- 
macy of Rome was thus the primacy of the whole church at 
Rome; a primacy not of official authority, but a primacy 
‘backed by the prestige and the advantages which were 
necessarily enjoyed by the church of the metropolis.” 

All this was natural, and brought no detriment to the uni- 
versal church, until this ascendency, granted as a privilege to 
the church of the imperial city, began to be claimed by her 
bishops as their right. ‘ Rome was sitting a queen among 
the nations. She was arbiter of their temporal destinies. 
Why should not her bishop be the head of the churches of 
Christendom? Why should not he be considered as their 
spiritual dictator?” The spirit of this question appeared in 
several of the bishops of Rome within the first four Christian 
centuries ; but there is abundant evidence that their begin- 
nings in the work of usurpation met with only the indignant 
protests of the great body of the Catholic Church. While 
the political sway of Rome was universal, the bishop of Rome 
rested his claims to supremacy on her universal empire. 
But when the barbarians had robbed the empire of one prov- 
ince after another, the bishop of Rome began to feel that “ he 
could strike deeper awe into the superstitious multitude” by 
asserting that he occupied the chair of St. Peter, the apostle 
to whom Christ had committed “ the keys of the kingdom | 
of heaven.” It was about the middle of the fifth century 
when marked signs of “ papal aggression” appeared in Leo 
the Great. The claim of ecclesiastical authority as belong- 
ing to the successors of St. Peter was still further emphasized 
by Gregory the Great towards the close of the sixth century. 
But the bishop of Rome was not clothed with temporal power 
until the year A.D. 800, when Leo III. received from Charle- 
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magne the sovereignty of Rome. Then the Roman bishop 
became a temporal prince. From that time until the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century the temporal power of the 
Popes of Rome went on increasing. It reached its climax 
under Pope Innocent III., and asa result of his ambitious 
schemes the Inquisition was instituted. During the thirteenth 
century the temporal power of the popes began to decline ; 
and their dominion as temporal princes was gradually nar- 
roved to what many of us remember in our geographies as 
‘‘ the states of the church.” | 

A few years since, with the birth of the united kingdom of 
Italy, the Roman Pontiff was practically stripped of all tem- 
poral sovereignty ; and the visitor to the eternal city now hears 
the Pope spoken of as “the poor prisoner of the Vatican.” 
But with the decline of the Pope’s temporal power there was 
no diminution of his spiritual power. On the contrary he 
claimed more and more authority as the head of the Church, 
until in A.D. 1870, Pius IX. declared himself and his succes- 
sors in the Roman See infallible. The doctrine of papal in- 
fallibility is the culmination of Vaticanism ; and under the 
sway of this tremendous claim of the Pope are all Roman 
Catholics throughout the earth. And what now is the drift 
of Vaticanism? Is it growing strong or weak? Is it on the 
side of the great movements for the bettering of civilization, 
or are its decrees prejudicial to the best interests of human 
society ? Certainly there are strong indications, that, as the 
temporal power of the Pope has come to an end, so his spir- 
itual power must more and more decline. The assertion of 
papal infallibility may prove, and is likely to prove, the cause 
of the total loss of the Pope’s usurped power! It has been 
the claim of the Roman Pontiff for only twelve years, and 
yet what commotions has the Roman Church witnessed dur- 
ing these years! How strong the opposition to the extrava- 
gant pretensions of the Papacy which has sprung up in vari- 
ous countries in Europe during the past few years! “ Austria 
has distinctly declared that she will not suffer Roman Catho- 
lic priests to mix themselves up with political intrigues, nor 
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to become the missionaries of opposition to the measures of 
Government. France, freed from the burden of:an Empire 
which sought the alliance of the priests, has declared, in 
plain and emphatic language, that she will not allow them to 
become political agitators. In Germany, the authority of 
the Pope may soon exist only in the memory of days gone by. 
The laity have looked on quietly and unconcernedly, while 
bishops have been hurried away to prison or to exile, while 
prelates have been appointed or consecrated without a brief 
from Rome, without doing homage to the Pope, or without: 
the oaths of allegiance and obedience to the Holy See.” 
While these tliings have been going on in Europe, a similar 
spirit of opposition to the pretensions of the Papacy has been 
developed among the younger and more intelligent Romanists 
in America. If to these things be added the growth of the 
old Catholic movement in Switzerland and in Germany, the 
recent talk about the Pope’s removal from the Vatican, the 
withdrawal of Campello, Canon of St. Peter’s in Rome, from 
the ranks of the Roman clergy, with the declaration that 
henceforth he will “ fight for the pure gospel of Christ,” 
and other similar things, surely we must see that there are 
many floating planks upon the surface of the stream which 
indicate the wreck of Vaticanism. Observe, we do not say 
such an absurd thing as that Roman Catholicism is coming to 
anend. Is it at all likely that the Roman churches, with 
their vast resources, their missionary zeal and their Catholic 
faith have accomplished their mission? It cannot be. But the 
student of the times must see in. Vaticanism, which is now 
the chief claim of the Roman Church, signs of self-destruc- 
ticn and of a decay which is inevitable. Since this is its 
drift, we cannot look for the coming of the Lord along the 
line of Vaticanism. 
II. Evangelicalism — what is it, and what is its drift? 
Evangelicalism must not be defined according to the root- 
meaning of the word. It has come to have a technical mean- 


ing, and describes a certain cluster of theological opinions or 
doctrines. In a word, Evangelicalism is assent to such doc- 
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trines as the total depravity of human nature, the imputation 
. of Adam’s sin to his posterity, the expiatory character of 
Christ’s sufferings, justification by faith in the atoning efficacy 
of these sufferings, the final judgment of the world, the eter- 
nal blessedness of the righteous and the eternal punishment 
of the wicked. Of course evangelical Christians believe also 
in the divine authority of the sacred Scriptures, in the right 
and duty of private judgment in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, in the doctrine of the Trinity, and in the obligation 
of the ordinances of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper. But, 
in the enumeration just made, have been named what may 
be called peculiarly evangelical doctrines. We are confident 
that the enumeration cannot be far. wrong, for it includes no 
doctrine which does not enter into the doctrinal basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance, formed in London A.D. 1846, which 
basis was also adopted -by the American’ branch of the same 
Alliance A.D. 1867. Evangelicalism, then, understood as a 
set of doctrines such as have been named, had its origin with 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 

We do not mean by this that none of these doctrines were 
known before the Reformation. But they were not formu- 
lated, they were not expressed in creeds; the evangelical 
movement as such was not inaugurated until the time of the 
Reformation. No one of the evangelical creeds dates back 
of A.D. 1500. Since that time, all Lutheran, Calvinistic and 
Arminian creeds have included the essential features of 
Evangelicalism. The Augsburg Confession of A.D. 1530, 
the thirty-nine articles of*the Church of England of A.D. 
1563, the Westminster Confession of Faith of A.D. 1647; and 
all Congregational (Trinitarian), Baptist, Presbyterian and 
Methodist Confessions and articles of religion, adopted both 
in Europe and in America, are included, by Dr. Philip Schaff 
in his ** Creeds of Christendom,” under the designation of 
Evangelical Creeds. 

Such was Evangelicalism in its origin, and such it has been 
in its statements. For two centuries and a half it has dom- 
inated the Protestant world, and so far as its statements are 
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concerned it has been but slightly modified up to the present 
time. But what shall we say of its present drift? Are its 
strongholds receiving new additions of strength, ur are they 


crumbling away before the advance of mightier forces ? 
There can be little difference of opinion upon this point. 
Evangelicalism as such surely passed the zenith of its power 
three-quarters of a century or a century ago! The arbitrary 
“‘ scheme”’ of salvation, which it presents, has not the power 
which it formerly had, as is abundantly shown in the small 
per cent. of increase in the membership of evangelical 
churches during the past few years. It is not our purpose to 
criticise the “ scheme ” of the evangelical churches. And if 
we should speak of the glorious work which these churches 
have done and are doing for mankind and for the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ in the earth, we should use, 
not words of criticism, but words of respect and admiration. 
The evangelical churches include Evangelicalism plus a great 
deal more of the truth and of the spirit of Jesus Christ than 
that word represents. And the evangelical churches are 
mighty to-day, not because of but in spite of Evangelicalism. 
There are abundant evidences on all sides that there has been 
a tremendous landslide from the positions of the Evangelical 
creeds. This avalanche has been so overwhelming, that even 


in New England, at the centre of Evangelicalism, ‘ Trustees ” 
and “ Boards of Visitors”’ have found it difficult to be honest 
with themselves, and, at the same time, to be true to the 
standards of a time-honored Institution. Some of the chief 
doctrines of the Evangelical system are practically given up 
or ignored in multitudes of .Evangelical churches. The 
controversy concerning the doctrine of endless punishment 
which ran through the churches of America two or three 
years ago, revealed with great clearness how sure and how 
rapid is the disintegration which is going on in Evangelical- 
ism. The cases of Prof. Robertson Smith in Scotland, and 
of Dr. Thomas and Dr. Newman Smytb in our own country, 
and the evident spread of the “new orthodoxy” in both 


countries indicate the sane thing. Evangelical churches are 
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not declining ; many of them are advancing gloriously! But 
Evangelicalism as a set of doctrines, as a “ scheme” of salva- 
tion seems to be doomed. And so we do not look for the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ along the line of Evangel- 
icalism. 

III. Rationalism is the third of the four central positions 
of religious thought which we named. What is rationalism, 
and what is its drift? We need to be careful in our defini- 
tion of rationalism, lest we cast reproach upon the legitimate 
use of reason in religious matters. A true definition will 
cast no such reproach. Rationalism, too, has come to have a 
technical meaning in connection with religion. It does not 
‘mean a set of opinions: but, in the modern use of the word, 
it stands for a temper of mind ora method of belief. Ra- 
tionalism is simply “the habit of referring to the reason as 
the sufficient and final authority of truth: Rationalism, 
through all its numerous and conflicting. schools, affirms the 
full competency of the human mind to discover religious truth 
for itself or to decide what among truths, claiming to be 
religious, are true. ‘ The constitution of the mind, the laws 
of cognition, the first truths of reason afford the means and 
tests of all valid knowledge,” —this is true rationalism. 
Lessing is sometimes called the father of modern rationalism. 
It appears, at any rate, that rationalism, as a movement 
affecting religious belicf and life, had its origin about the 
time of Lessing in the middle of the last century. 

As we have said, rationalism is not any particular set of 
religious opinions and does not belong to any particular set 
of opinions. It crosses all lines which divide party from 
party and sect from sect. ‘And yet it is sufficiently defi- 
nite in its nature to constitute a party of its own, which 
at the present time, is by no means a small party. Wher- 
ever the reason usurps an unwarrantable place, wherever the 
understanding arrogates to itself more than belongs to it and 
refuses to hear the just claims of other departments of our 
being, there is rationalism — whether it be in the atheist, in 
the pantheist, in the deist, in the liberal christian or in the 
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orthodox christian. That rationalism is sometimes found in 
connection with what are called orthodox tenets is plainly de- 
clared by the Rev.’Dr. Fisher of Yale College in his lectures 
on “ Faith and Rationalism ” and by the Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth in his article on “ orthodox rationalism” in ‘“ the 
Princeton Review ” for May, 1882. The rationalistic temper 
seems to be out of place, however, in connection with ortho- 
dox theology, aud is more at home with the liberal parties in 
religion. Certainly no careful student of history can deny 
that the element of rationalism has entered very largely into 
the birth and growth of what are specially known as the liberal 
churches. Dr. Channing and Father Ballou ought not to be 
called extreme rationalists; and yet their appeals were sp 
largely to reason in matters of religion that the Unitarian and 
the Universalist churches have doubtless received their name as — 
the liberal churches from the high rank accorded to reason in 
both. No doubt the application of reason to religious 
questions, which in this country was chiefly inaugurated by 
these liberal churches, has been fruitful of much good. And 
yet we cannot be entirely satisfied when we look about. and 
study the drift of rationalism. Is there any doubt that 
among the fruits of the rationalistic temper in American 
religious thought, are to be named the radicalism which has 
cursed the Unitarian church, culminating in the Miln case in 
Chicago; the Spiritualism, which has cursed the Universalist 
church in some sections of our country, and which has mul- 
tiplied its followers so largely from other sources also; the 
indifferentigm and coldness which have been such a weight 
upon all the churches during the past few years, and the ex- 
istence of large numbers who have no connection with any 
religious institutions, but choose to call themselves sceptics, 
atheists, deists or scientists? Nor is the drift of rationalism 
more satisfactory in other lands, — certainly not in Germany, 
if we may trust the statements of Mr. Baring Gould in his 
article on “ Protestantism” in his ** Germany, Past and 
Present.” According to his testimony, rationalism has well- 
nigh undermined all religion in Germany. Creeds are not 
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believed nor defended, the churches are practically deserted, 
and materialism widely prevails. 

If such are the evident fruits of rationalism, certainly the 
Church has little to hope from its prevalence. And when we 
look a little deeper, it is evident that she has little to fear, for 
there are already marked signs of a reaction from modern 
rationalism. Whether rationalism has existed for good or 
for ill, it has surely passed high noon of its day of power. 
There will doubtless continue to be many in all branches of 
the Church, who will lean to “ the wisdom of their own con- 
ceits” rather than to an authorative revelation from Heaven. 
But it does not require tne eye of a prophet to discern un- 
mistakable signs that the next half-century must bring about 
a very great decline in the power of the rationalistic temper 
in the domain of religion. Evidence of this decline will be 
still further indicated as we proceed to the concluding portion 
of this paper. It is enough to say here that we do not look 
for the coming of the Lord along the line of rationalism. 

IV. We named as the last of the four central positions of 
religious thought in the present time Catholicism. What is 
Catholicism and what is its drift? Catholicism, like Vatican- 
ism, like Evangelicalism, like Rationalism, has a_ technical 
meaning. Catholicism, so far as it relates to doctrine, finds 
its definition in the three ancient ecumenical or universal 
creeds, known as the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed and 
the Athanasian Creed. These creeds are similar in substance, 
and their substance was confirmed ‘by the only six yeneral 
Councils which the Church ever held — at Nicwa A. D. 325, 
at Constantinople A.D. 331, at Ephesus A.D. 431, at Chalce- 
don A.D. 551, at Constantinople A.D. 553, and at Constanti- 
nople A.D 680. If we want to know what Catholic doctrine 
is, we must consult these Catholic creeds, the most simple of 
which is the Apostles’ Creed, the most definite of which is 
the Nicene Creed. | 

It ought to be noticed at this point that the churches based 
upon these creeds, and’ known as Catholic churches, all have 
the apostolic ministry and use a liturgy in their worship. The 
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churches claiming to have this ministry are the Greek 
Catholics, the Armenian and Georgian Churches, the Angli- 
can Catholics, including American Episcopalians, the Old 
Catholics and the Roman Catholics. The members of these 
churches number about two hundred and seventy millions 
against about seventy millions of non-Catholics. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to prophesy concerning these features 
of Catholicism— the apostolic ministry and the liturgical 
worship. The usefulness of these things will determine 
whether or not they shall continue through the centuries. 
We are concerned now with Catholic doctrines, as they find 
their most complete expression in the ancient creeds. And 
what are these creeds? Not statements of theories, but 
statements of New Testament facts, — statements of living 
and saving Christian truths! God, the Father Almighty ; 
Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of God, very God and very 
man, the God-man ; the Holy Ghost, the Comforter and Guide 
of mankind; the judgment of the world by the standard of 
sonship; the divine institution of the Church; the forgiveness 
of sins; the resurrection of the dead; the life everlasting ; 
these are the massive realities which constitute Catholicism. 
It centres about the person of the Christ. The central doc- 
tine of Catholicism is the Incarnation, —“‘ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself,’ —the Incarnation, not 
as a “ scheme ”’ of salvation liable to fail, but as the power of 
God unto salvation, as the full and complete expression of the 
Father’s love, longing and forever working for the righteous- 
ness of His children ! 

We must not forget that churches claiming to be Catholic 
have wandered far, at some times during the Christian cen- 
turies, from the grand simplicity of Catholicism. Some of 
these churches have not yet fully returned from “ the wan- 
derings of their thought.” But such is Catholicism, as the 
churches are discovering it to-day, emerging from the dark- 
ness of ages. Such it is, the historic Christianity, the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, whose marvellous revival we 
are now witnessing. It is in this direction, the direction of 
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rising and reviving Catholicism, that we see the signs of 
promise. Along the line of incoming Catholicism we look 
for the fuller appearing of the kingdom of God’s dear Son! 
The growth of the old Catholic movem:nt since papal infalli- 
bility was declared in A.D. 1870,—the present attitude of 
the English Church, and of the American Episcopal Church 
in laying stress upon the Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds, 
and in allowing the thirty-nine articles to fall into the back- 
ground, — the appearance of such a book as Dr. Mulford’s 
“ Republic of God,” the growth of what is called ‘“* New Or- 
thodoxy,” among the Evangelical churches of America, espec- 
ially of New England, the “ new departure movement ”’ in the 
Universalist Church, first, distinctly pronounced by the saintly 
and now sainted Dr. Brooks, and gloriously voiced by that 
eloquent but now departed prince of the pulpit, Dr. Chapin, 
—the greater fellowship which is apparent on all sides 
among all “who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity” — 
these are a few of the indications of the most fundamental 
drift which is going on in the religious world at the present 
time. And this drift is unmistakably towards a re-discovery 
and a new application of Catholic doctrine. Welcome the 
coming day when Christ shall be acknowledged “ King of 
kings and Lord of lords!” 

We prolong this paper only to urge, in a word, how grace- 
fully the Universalist idea as to destiny nestles among 
Catholic doctrines! It is not stated among Catholic doc: 
trines, because it is not a fundamental but a deduction in the- 
ology. Universalists think that they find their distinguishing 
idea in the promises of God’s Word. Others, equally con- 
scientious and equally accurate in their scholarship do not 
find it there. But, granted the great body of Catholic doc- 
trines, and the Universalist idea must sooner or later appear 
as the natural deduction. Do we wonder sometimes at the 
decline of the belief in endless punishment and at the ad- 
vance of the Universalist idea in the churches about us? We 
ought not to wonder and we ought not to assume too much 
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of the credit to ourselves! Catholicism is advancing; of 
course the Universalist idea is being more widely received 
among the churches. When Catholicism ruled in the early 
church the Universalist’ idea was no heresy. Many of the 
most influential men of those Catholic centuries were Uni- 
versalists. We are told that the influence of four out of siz 
of the theological schools of that time was on the side of 
Universalism. And the great Origen, the most learned man 
of his time, was the typical Universalist. With the modern 
revival and onward sweep of Catholicism, we ought to expect 
a corresponding advance of the Universalist idea as the 
natural deduction therefrom. 

And what ought the Universalist Church to do in these 
conditions? She ought to keep as close as possible to the 
great body of Catholic doctrines, holding them in their proper 
relations to each other, and keeping her distinguishing doc- 
trine in proper relation thereto, that thus she may hasten the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. She ought not to with- 
draw from her “new departure” platform, and she ought 
not to be afraid of the larger fellowship towards which she 
finds herself tending. 

The Roman Catholic Churches may live without vaticanism, 
the Evangelical Churches may endure without evangelicalism, 
the liberal Churches may have continued life without ration- 
alism, because all these churches have in them something of 
Jatholicism, and because in all Catholicism is gaining ground. 
When Catholic doctrines shall prevail, then the servants of 
God shall see “ eye to eye ” and He “ shall bring again Zion.” 
If the Universalist Church would share the joys of that day 
of victory, she must cling to the authoritative revelation which 
is in Christ, and do all that she may for the promotion of true 
Catholicism ! 
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Aeticce IIT. 
The Necessity of a Change in the Language of our Creed. 


A NOTEWORTHY paper on “ The Restoration of Humanity,” 
in the last number of this Review, gives occasion for that 
which is here presented. Noteworthy it is, not only because 
of the importance of its subject and the manner in which the 
theme is treated, but also because of its practical bearing 
upon a question which our church is at present considering— 
the amendment of our Creed or Profession of Faith. After 
reading and re-reading it with considerable care, we are per- 
suaded that while it states some important truths which no 
church can afford to overlook, its reasoning is, on the whole, 
inconclusive, and its position based upon an error to which 
our Church should give no aid. 

The spirit of the paper is for the most part commendable, 
being free from traditionalism and inclined to that philosoph- 
ical method by which truth is always best discovered and 
most successfully defended. In one point, however, the arti- 
cle seems not to deal quite fairly with the claims of those 
who, unlike the author, believe that a certain change should 
be made in the second article of our Creed. Referring to the 
fact that a change is demanded on the ground of conscien- 
tious scruples, it is said, with truth, that the “ plea of conflict 
with conscience should be allowed only under certain condi- 
tions,” and that “ the discussion of reasons should reveal the 
existence of a conflict, or it should not be urged as reason for 
a change.” Here it is impliedly admitted that if the discus- 
sion of reason does reveal the existence of a conflict, the plea 
should be allowed and the change should be made. The ad- 
vocates of the change are quite content with such conditions. 
’ They ask for no change without adequate reasons, which they 
are ready at any time to offer. But immediately after this 
fair-minded admission, it is virtually denied by the statement 
that if, after discussion, the advocates of the change still hold 
to their first opinion and demand that the obnoxious expres- 
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sion be changed for one which can be received by all, then, . 
‘“‘ this position ignores utterly the reasons for the change,” 

and is “ the attitude of one who having entered the lists for 

the prize, claims it in spite of the issue; who, having sub- 
mitted his case to the court, demands the verdict regardless 

of evidence and argument. : 

But why should it be regarded as an axiom that the oppo- 
nents of the change are unquestionably right, and that its 
advocates are utterly unreasonable and obstinate if, after dis- 
cussion, they fail to acknowledge that assumption? Is there 
no probability that the discussion may show that the oppo- 
nents of the change are not really infallible? What right 
have they, more than those who stand on the other side, to 
assume that the discussion must result in their favor? If 
either party is in “the attitude of one who having submitted 
his case to the court, demands the verdict, regardless of evi- 
dence and argument,” is it not the party who makes such a 
charge as this, rather than those against whom the charge is 
made? Whether the argument of the article which is now 
under review is such as to deserve an approving verdict, let 
us try to discover. 

First, however, let us credit the article for giving to the 
word “ restore ” its proper meaning, and for adhering strictly 
to that meaning in the use of the term from first to last. It 
signifies, we are told, “ to return to some former state or con- 
dition, and is always used with respect to some certain par- 
ticular.” Let this definition be remembered. 

The argument is briefly this: The word “ holiness does not 
mean righteousness, nor has it in itself any moral signifi- 
cance.” It means nothing more than sacredness or conse- 
cratedness to the purpose of God. Such holiness may per- 
tain “ to certain days of the week, to the oils and ointments 
used in religious service, to the vestments of the priests, to 
the water used in the sacrifices, to the sacrifices themselves, 
to the temple, etc.” Such holiness the whole family of man- 
kind originally possessed, though they since have lost it, and 


with respect to that certain particular they may be restored, 
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need to be restored, and will be restored. It is, therefore, 
proper to say that God “ will finally restore the whole family 


of mankind to holiness and happiness.” 

To this argument is added the assertion which is seemingly 
intended to buttress and strengthen it, that such restoration 
to holiness on the part of mankind will carry with it their 
elevation to moral strength and righteousness, which is con- 
fessedly a different and superior thing. Of this assertion no 
proof is offered, nor anything at all in the nature of evidence. 
For the illustration which is employed to establish a connec- 


tion between holiness and righteousness to the final state of 
restoration is insufficient for the purpose, and inconsistent 
with the major premise of the principal argument. The 
writer likens holiness to health, and says that “ just as health 


in a man is accompanied by strength, so aoliness in a man is 


accompanied by righteousness, though health is a babe with- 
out strength, as holiness is a babe without righteousness.”’ 
How does any one know that holiness in a man is accom- 


panied by righteousness, if holiness means simply consecrated- 
ness? Were not the consecrated vessels oft-times unclean, and 


the consecrated vestments oft-times torn and in need of mend- 
ing? Did their “ holiness’? make them entirely righteous ? 
Did the “ holiness ” of the first man Adam make him right- 


eous? If such consecratedness or holiness has once con- 


sisted with unrighteousness, what proof have we that it may 
not continue to do so when mankind are restored to it? 
What has the relation of physical health to physical strength 


to do with this question of the relation, if there be any, be- 
tween simple consecration to the purpose of God and that 


voluntary righteousness which is the goal of humanity ? 
There is,in fact, no analogy between spiritual holiness and 


physical health, if holiness means simply what our author 
contends. By his own definition, which distinguishes holi- 


ness from righteousness, he is debarred from using health as 
an analogous term: for health zs righteousness. Physical 
health is physical righteousness, and spiritual health is spirit- 


ual righteousness ; and they only can use health as an analo- 
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gue of holiness who believe that in the latter term there is 
precisely that which our author’s definition excludes from it— 


that is tosay, a moral meaning. A person who is diseased 
both physically and spiritually may be consecrated or ‘“ de- 


voted to the purpose of God,” and in that sense ‘* holy,’ as 


many such “holy”? men notably have been. Such holiness 


has no necessary connection with healthiness of any kind ; 
and the fact that our author, notwithstanding the previous 
definition of holiness, proceeds to treat it as a condition of 
spiritual healthiness is an indication that he feels the insuffi- 


ciency of the meaning upon which he has founded his argu- 


ment, and would fain piece it out with a larger and better one. 
Indeed, after saying (pp. 320, 330) that ‘“‘ righteousness has a 
moral meaning, signifying habitual obedience to a moral law ; 
while holiness is a religious term,” that ‘‘ in the’ same sense 


in which the temple is spoken of as holy, man is spoken of as 
holy,’’ and that ‘‘ any other meaning of the term is not only 
a perversion of its original aad natural meaning, but springs 


from a confusion as to the field of thought in which it should 
be employed,” he says (p. 237), that “the words restore to 


holiness and happiness are preferable to the word ‘ save,” 
because “ first, they imply that man had an original moral 
nature to whose lost relations he is to be restored.”” For this 


illogical effort first to read the moral meaning out of the word 
holiness, and afterwards to read it in again, the very difficult 


task which the author has set himself must probably be held 
responsible ; as also for the sophism unconsciously used in 
the illustration before referred to. Shall we say that they 


indicate “some confusion as to the field of thought in which 


the word should be employed ? ” 
Passing by this inconsistency, and granting, for the sake 
of argument that the word “holiness ’* as applied to man is 


simply a religious term without moral significance, so that 
man is holy only in the same sense in which the temple is 
holy, and that “* any other meaning of the term is a perversion 
of its original and natural meaning,’ we remark that if such 
be the case, then there is surely great need of an amend- 
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ment to our creed; for as it stands at present, it fails to de- 
clare in any way the distinguishing tenet of the Universalist 
Faith. If holiness means simply consecratedness, like that 
of temples, oils, and vestments, in what part of our creed do 
we find the great doctrine of the final righteousness, or moral 
perfection of the whole human race? It is not there. If it 
be said that such holiness implies such perfection, we ask first 
for the proof of this assertion, and say, secondly, that even 
could such proof be given, our distinguishing doctrine sliould 
be stated explicitly, and not left in the doubtful position of a 
possible inference. To be restored to a holiness which is on 
a par with that of oils and vestments is a very small thing in 
comparison with the attainment of such a spiritual condition 
as the word Universalism suggests to our minds. The Cal- 
vinistic idea of the restoration of humanity to a perfection 
lost in Adam’s fall, false though it is and connected with an 


erroneous system, is grander far than a restoration to holi- 
ness such as this, even were such a restoration a possible 


thing. But it is not possible. 

The emasgulated interpretation of restoration to holiness, 
substituted for the usual one, is open in fact to the fatal ob- 
jecti'n that the ‘* holiness ” mentioned has never been lost by 
the whole family of mankind, nor by even a single member 
of it. The sacredness, consecratedness, or devotedness to 
the purpose of God which belonged to man at the time of his 
creation, and which was the result or expression not of his 
own wish, or will, or deed, but of his Maker’s act and determ- 
ination, belongs to him still, has always belonged to him, and 
can never be forfeited. When God created the human race, 
He devoted them to His own all-wise, all-kind, and unchange- 
able purpose, setting upon them the stamp of His heavenly 
nature, and designing them for an endless life of moral 
perfection and spiritual glory like that of Jesus Christ, His 
Son. Thus, as our author says, He made them “holy even 
before the dawn of character.’’ As man did not create this 
‘‘ holiness,” so neither can he un-create it. He cannot lose 
it if he would. God’s purpose in regard to him cannot be 
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annulled. Whatsoever man may do or not do, he is dedi- 
cated to the everlasting purpose of God, and can no more 
break away from it than a planet can break loose from the 
irresistible force which draws it towards the central sun. 

To quote from the Bible in support of this statement can 
scarcely be necessary. ‘To every person who is familiar with 
the volume, numerous passages will occur which declare this 
doctrine so as to leave no room for doubt about it. These 
passages were evidently,in the mind of our author, and he 
gives us their substance in words of his own, though, strangely 
enough, he seems not to perceive that he thus destroys his 
own position. For instance, he says (the italics are our own, 
as in former quotations) : — 


*¢ Man is holy because he is made in God’s image, a spiritual 
temple created for God’s worship, in the very constitution of 
his being formed ‘or the service of God and destined to the 
fulfilment of the divine will” (p. 381); ‘ All through the 
Bible we find that man is God’s child by virtue of his very 
nature, that he is destined to God’s service, organized for 
obedience, made for a dweller in God’s home” (p. 332) ; 
“Tn the original constitution of man’s moral being, he was 
destined for God’s service ; ‘ Holiness unto the Lord’ was the 
inherent law of his being from the very beginning ” (p. 333); 
“ Universalism has always stood on the ground that man is 
an inalienable child of God; that he cannot be lost forever, 
because the features of the Eternal God are cimperishably 
stamped upon his soul, because the germ of immortal life is 
born in every child of humanity ; and while it may be injured 
in its growth by sin, it cannot be destroyed. Universalism 
has always taught that the soul of man is the temple of God, 
fit for His worship and dwelling, holy to Him and His service ” 
(p. 333) ; “ We are not to claim that man had a perfected 
moral nature; but we are to affirm that the beginnings of 
moral life were in him from the start, that he had a spiritual 
being akin to the spiritual being of God, that by virtue of this 
being he is the holy temple of God’s spirit, and by its influence 
is to become perfect as God is perfect” (p. 384). 


If all this be true, what room is there for the restoration so 
inconsistently contended for? Putting these statements to- 
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gether, we have the following non sequitur: To restore “ means 
to return to some former state or condition, and is always 
used with respect to some certain particular”; holiness 
‘¢ means sacredness to God, and is applicable to places, times, 
and things, as well as persons”; ‘ in the same sense in which 
the temple is spoken of as holy mar. is spoken of as holy ”’ ; 
“man is holy because he is made in God’s image, a spiritual 
temple created for God’s worship, in the very constitution of 
his being formed for God’s service and destined to the fulfil- 
ment of the divine will”; ‘‘sin is a disturbance of man’s 
fundamental relation to the will of God; that is, man’s holi- 
ness is the thing defiled. It is to that, then, that man must 
be restored.” 

The conclusion here drawn does not agree with the premises. 
The true conclusion is not that man needs to be restored to 
the holiness which, though defiled, is his inalienable attribute, 
but that his holiness itself needs to be restored to the purity 
which it had before he sinned. Man, being naturally and 
inalienably holy, in the author’s sense of the word, cannot be 
restored to a condition of holiness. He may be restored to a 
condition of purity, but we are warned against confounding 
the meaning of these words, and now in turn we warn the 
author. If holiness means what he affirms, then according to 
his own definition of restoration and his own statement in 
regard to the estate of mankind, the expression “ restore to 
holiness and happiness” cannot properly be applied to the 
‘¢ whole family of mankind.” 

But the word holiness, whatever its meaning may be when 
applied to such things as ointments, vestments and sacrifices, 
or to priests in their merely official capacity, has a meaning 
much larger than the argument in hand accords to it when 
applied to mankind as a general thing. There is no authority 
for saying that any other meaning is a perversion of its origi- 
nal and natural meaning. Its natural meaning is determined 
by its common usage, and is indicated by the standard dic- 
tionaries. In common usage when applied to mankind, it has 
a decidedly moral meaning, whieh, if not synonymous with 
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righteousness, implies and embraces it ; and it should be used 
in our creed with the usual meaning. A creed being intended 
for popular instruction, should not be written in such language 
as none but scholars and antiquarians are competent to under- 
stand. Holiness in our creed should mean what it means in 
the mouths of the. people ; and then it will mean what it also 
means in the Bible when used in a similar connection. No 
one will contend that when applied to the Deity it means any- 
thing less than absolute righteousness, or moral perfection ; 
and when God says to mankind, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy,” 
He evidently means with the same kind of holiness as in the 
passage, “‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” This kind of holiness the ‘ whole 
family of mankind ” has never possessed, and consequently 
cannot be restored to it. This our author does not hesitate to 
admit. 

We have now done with his argument; but a few words 
seem to be required in regard to some related matters upon 
which he touches in his article. 

First, he implies that the advocates of the proposed amend- 
ment do not attach sufficient importance to the dreadful fact 
of human sin, that they “do not allow that it is an injury 
done the soul. and its relations,” and that in some unexplained 
way the adoption of the proposed amendment would commit 
our whole Church to false views of that subject. This impli- 
cation has occasionally been made by others, but is based upon 
nothing more substantial than their own imaginative fear. 
So far from making light of the fact of sin are the advocates 
of this amendment, that they are not content to be “ restored ” 
to a condition which sin has so easily invaded ; but are desir- 
ous of being saved from the liability of it by being raised to a 
moral and spiritual condition which is practically proof against 
it. Sin is so exceedingly sinful in their eyes that no “ holi- 
ness ” which has proved vulnerable to its deadly assaults can 
satisfy their longing souls. They aspire to.a better kind of 
holiness. Like the patriarchs of olden time, instead of being 
“mindful of that country from which they went out,” and 
desiring an ‘‘ opportunity to return,” they “ now desire a bet- 
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ter country, that is, a heavenly,” into which no sin can force 
its way. In reply to the baseless implication that by means 
of the proposed amendment they would make the law against 
sin of none effect, they say with the apostle, “‘ God forbid: 
nay, we establish the law.” 

Again, objection is made to the substitutlon of the word 
‘save ”’ for “ restore to holiness and happiness,” on the ground 
that “if we examine the phrase, ‘restore to holiness’ we 
shall find that it contains a more positive meaning than the 
negative one of save,” which is defined as meaning “ to free 
from sin.” 

Here, once more, we ask by what authority he thus defines 
the quoted term, and limits its natural meaning? Why must 
we hold that sin is the only thing from which man necds to 
be saved, and is to be saved, by the grace of God? And why 
is the word “save” a mere negative term? Is “ Saviour” 
simply a negative term, when we apply it to Jesus Christ? 
Is “‘ Universalism” simply a negative term? We trow not. 
The word “ save,” which describes the work of Christ, is pre- 
eminently Biblical, positive and comprehensive in meaning. 
It means to save not only from sin, but from every kind of 
imperfection. If used in our creed, it would be with refer- 
ence to one who “is able to save to the uttermost them that. 
draw near unto God through him,” and no word, nor combi 
nation of words, could have a more positive and far-reaching 
significance. 

It is not the purpose of this article, however, to plead for 
that particular form of amendment, or to anticipate in any 
way the report of the committee appointed at Detroit to bring 
the matter before the next session of our General Convention. 

In conclusion, let us call attention to the fact that no cham- 
pion of the phraseology of the fathers has yet attempted to 
show that the whole family of mankind was ever in a state of 
“happiness” like that to which our crecd refers. Should 
any one endeavor to justify the entire expression, ‘ restore to 
holiness and happiness,” he might find no less difficulty with 
the last part of the statement than has already been found 
with the first. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
The Attractive and Triumphant Cross. 


In one of his familiar conversations with his disciples, but 
a little while before his crucifixion, Jesus says, forecasting the 
manner of his death, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.” This is a significant promise. 
It is worth more than volumes of uninspired speculation with 
regard to the question of destiny. It is an explicit promise. 
It admits of no contingency. Christ does not say, “1 will try 
to draw all men unto me.” He does not say, “I will open a 
way whereby they may come if they will.” He does not say, 
“ T will attract or draw them toward me.” He says explicitly 
and confidently, ‘“ If I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw 
all men unto me.” 

This promise naturally invites to a consideration of two 
questions, viz.: How does the Saviour draw the world 
unto himself? and When and where will this work of redemp- 
tion be completed? To answer these questions as clearly as 
we can will be the aim of this paper. 

I. How does the Saviour draw the world unto himself? 
Our answer to this question will be embraced in a few para- 
graphs, as we desire more space for the question when, and 
where ? 

1. Christ draws men to himself by the attractive power of 
truth. There is a natural affiliation between the mind and 
truth. Truth was made for the mind. It is the aliment by 
which it lives. The mind turns toward the truth as a plant 
toward the sun. It flourishes in the light of truth as a plant 
flourishes in the sunlight. When we clearly see the truth as 
it is revealed: in Christ, we shall forsake the paths of error 
and cleave to it with all the tenacity of purpose which God 
has given us. 

2. Christ draws men by the attractive power of love. Love 
wins and subdues us. Even the love of an earthly friend will 
cause one to forsake father and mother, brother and sister, 
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home and country, and follow that chosen one to the ends of 
the earth. If we are thus attracted by an imperfect, finite 
human love, how can we resist “ the great love wherewith He 
loved us ?”’ 

3. Christ draws men to himself by the power of his per- 
sonality. All great souls have an influence over weaker souls. 
One brave, true man in a community will elevate the tone of 
all the life about him. He exerts this good influence while 
he lives and moves among his friends and neighbors, and he 
exerts it even more, perhaps, after his body is laid away in 
the grave. Washington is as real an influence in this Nation 
to-day as any living statesmen. Lincoln and Garfield took to 
themselves increased power when the assassins’ bullets laid 
them low. The father, the mother, the sister, wife, or child,’ 
whom we laid in the grave with pain and tears, has as great 
an influence over us to-day as when walking by our side. 
Christ was lifted upon the cross; but he fulfilled the promise, 
‘Tf I go away I will come again and receive you unto myself.” 
“ Lo, Lam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
His truth, his grace, his love, his personality, his sacrifice, are 
the influences that move the world. They have won millions 
to the regenerate life. They shall not cease to attract, assim- 
ilate and save, until all souls acknowledge him as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. This is the voice of prophecy. 
This is the Christian’s cheerful and ardent hope. 

But all are not saved in this world. Millions live and die 
without hearing the name of Christ. Other millions, born 
and reared in Christian lands, pass their brief earthly days 


and go out of life in impenitence and sin. This is a sad and 
solemn truth, which none will venture to deny. Christians of 
all creeds contess it. The most limited observation makes it 
sure. And this brings us to the question, 


II. When and where will the Saviour’s promise be ful- 
filled? We have seen that it is an explicit promise, admit- 


ting of no contingency or denial. He says, “ If I be lifted up 


from the earth, I will draw all men unto me.” This promise 
is not fulfilled in this world. It must therefore be fulfilled in 
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the future world. Unless we are ready to concede that Christ’s 
words are not true, that he promised more than he is able to 
fulfil, we are forced to the conclusion that souls leaving this 
world in ignorance of Christ, or in a state of impenitence, 
will be reached and won, by truth and grace and mercy in the 
spirit-world. 

The question before us is one of supreme interest. It is 
not merely a question of opinion between the Universalist and 
the advocate of endless sin and suffering. If it were only 
this, we might listen to the arguments pro and con, and give 
to the strongest advocate the praise. But it is a question of 
veracity and. reliability on the part of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Are his words true? Or was he carried*by enthusiasm beyond 
the bound of reason, into the utterance of promises which can 
never be fulfilled? If we throw doubt upon this promise. we 
unsettle faith in all the promises of Christ. Unless we can 
believe him implicitly in everything, we can accept him as an 
infallible teacher in nothing. This question, therefore, is 
deeper and broader than any mere opinion or preference of 
doctors or councils. It is the question, Have we a Christ or 
not? Is he ever to fulfil his. promises or not? Shall we take 
the gospel of Jesus close to our hearts, and press on in our 
work, encouraged and sustained by an uplifting hope for man, 
or shall we give up in despair and let.skepticism come in and 
take the field? The old thread-bare argument that “ there 
is no change after death,” that ‘‘ the moral state in which we 
are when overtaken by the destroyer, will remain without 
hope of reformation or improvement or mercy, ‘ when the 
stars are old and the sun is cold,’ ” will not serve us. If it 
be true, then the infidel has the argument. He can look us 
in our face and answer, “The Christ whom you profess to 
revere says plainly, pointing to his death, ‘If I be lifted up 
from the earth, I will draw all men unto me.’ They are not 
drawn to him in this world. You say that they cannot be in 
the next. Therefore your Christ was either a deceiver or he 
was hiinself deceived,” . More than this, he may challenge 
our sincerity, when he hears our professions of belief in a 
Saviour whose plain promise we deny. 
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The entire Evangelical Church ought to be interested in 
the solution which we hope to make of this problem. It 
ought to listen as with bated breath and an earnest prayer for 
our success, while we attempt to show, from the nature of 
things and from the Bible, that eternity will complete the 
work of redemption which Christ began in time, and that at 
last “‘ every knee shall bow, of things in heaven and things in 
earth, and things under the earth, and every tongue shall 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father,” that “ we all with open face beholding as in a glass 
the glory of the Lord, shall be changed into the same image 
from glory to glory even as by the spirit of the Lord.” 

That we may make our subject as plain as possible, we will 
rise to the climax step by step. To this end we remark, 

1. That it is possible for the unregenerate soul to repent 
and reform hereafter. Here we tread upon controverted 
ground. It will be well to observe carefully every step that 
is taken, to scrutinize every witness, and weigh every argu- 
ment. We do not want to be deceived. We do not want to 
lead others astray. 

On the threshold we meet the objection that ‘ there is no 
‘change after death,” that “‘as the tree falleth so it lieth; as 
death leaves us so judgment will find us ;” that “there is, and 
in the nature of things can be, no growth, improvement or 
progress beyond the grave.” 

Will those who urge this objection stand by it and the logi- 
cal results which it involves? If so they will soon have diffi- 
culties upon their hands for which they have evidently made 
no provisions. If their position is well taken, then it follows 
that the moral condition of heaven is no better than Christian 
society on earth. The law of God which, so far as we know, 
runs unbroken through all His realm, the law of growth, im- 
provement, progress, ceases the moment the soul enters the 
unseen and eternal. Does any intelligent man believe that 
such is to be the case? Does any mau believe that God, hav- 
ing created us for an endless life, has doomed us, after a few 
days or years of comparative progress here, to an eternal 
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monotony and stagnation in the spirit-world? How many 
men are there in any community, in any church even, who 
are as good as they ought to be, good enough to enter without 
moral change into the companionship of God, and Christ, and 
the angels, and without advancing another step in grace or 
knowledge, to sweep the sphere of an endless life? Can we 
think of one? No, not one. How many Christians are sat- 
isfied with their attainments? How many would be pleased 
to know that just as they are, they are to enter heaven and 
remain in that precise condition forever? Is it not the chief 
joy of the dying Christian that he is about to throw off the 
fetters that bind him, to escape from these earthly limitations, 
to enter a sphere where he will no longer “see as through a 
glass darkly but face to face,’ and where he may go from 
strength to strength, and know more‘and more of God and 
Christ, and drink deeper and deeper at the fountain of perfec- 
tion, and fulfil the desires and possibilities of his soul ? Doom 
any man on earth to an eternity without improvement, and 
the sun of his hope and the stars of his heaven are extin- 
guished forever. | 

There is another side to this question that must not be put 
out of sight. We are beings of love and sympathy here. We 
cannot be happy or satisfied if our friends are in misery. 
Suppose that a Christian mother were transported to heaven, 
with all her love and sympathy and pity, and her child were 
left without the gate in the fabled regions of torment, would 
she be happy there? Would heaven be heaven to her? 
Would there be any attraction to the jasper walls, or the 
golden streets, or the gates of pearl, or the temple of light ? 
No, she would think of her lost child. She would long and 
pray for its restoration. She would ask no higher privilege 
than to quit the heavenly city and go out in search of her dar- 
ling, even as the shepherd sought the sheep which was lost, 
nor would she ever return satisfied untii she could bring it 
back to the eternal home saved. None will question that such 
would be the case, if we are to retain our human loves and 
sympathies. But these, we shall be told, “ are to be left be- 
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hind. We shall not carry these human affections into the spirit- 
world.” Ah, but what comes now of the doctrine of “no 
change after death?” It seems that these doubting brethren 
do believe in a change beyond the grave, after all. And what 
achange! From the love and sympathy and pity of a Chris- 
tian heart that feels for others’ woes, that quivers with pain at 
every sight or thought of suffering, to a condition of selfish 
unconcern, that can witness the eternal ruin of a friend, a 
child, a husband, a wife, a father, a mother, and yet sing hal- 
lelujahs. 

These are not fictitious difficulties, which we have placed in 
the way of the doctrine of no change after death. They are 
difficulties that exist in the essential nature of man. But the 
advocate of this doctrine will tell us that “ we must not let 
human sympathy or human reason blind us to the plain dec- 
larations of the Scriptures. © Does not the Bible tell us that 
‘as the tree falleth so it lieth, as death leaves. us so judgment 
will find us?” No, the Bible does not tell us anything of 
the kind. This is only a false inference drawn from a text 
which teaches quite a different doctrine. The beautiful pas- 
sage from which this unwarranted inference is drawn is found 
in the eleventh chapter of Ecclesiastes. The Wise Man is 
extolling the blessings of charity. It blesses the giver, it 
blesses the receiver. It should be exercised with cheerful 
trust. ‘* Cast thy bread upon the water, for thou shalt find it 
after many days.” Do not be afraid, it will not be lost. 
“Give a portion to seven, and a portion to eight, for thou 
knowest not what evil shall be upon the earth. If the clouds 
be full of rain they empty themselves upon the earth.” They 
are not stingy of their benefactions. They pour them out 
freely upon the fields of the rich and the poor, the evil and 
the good. The thirsty earth is thus refreshed, and the clouds 
themselves are re-enforced by the vapor which ascends. The 
tree is equally impartial in its benefactions. It falls or drops: 
its fruit to the north or to the south. It does not study where 
the best place may be. It gives in trust, and wherever its 
fruit falls it brings good and blessing. Thus should it be with 
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human benefactions. ‘In the morning sow thy seed. In 
the evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper this or that, or whether they shall be 
both alike good.” Such is the beautiful, truthful and helpful 
lesson of charity which has been warped from its purpose and 
pressed into the service of the absurd and fearful doctrine 
that the Infinite Father interrupts all progress the moment 
the breath leaves the body, and shuts the majority of His 
children away from His favor and mercy forever. 

Conceding now that this familiar quotation is not in the 
Scriptures, the tenacious advocate of “ no change after death ” 
will say that here is a passage which teaches this doctrine and 
which is in the Bible: ** There is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge in the grave.” Yes, this is in the Bible, and it is 
beautifully true. There is no knowledge in the grave; the 
thinking brain has ceased to beat. ‘ There is no device in 
the grave ;” all this cunning ingenuity is left behind, if, in- 
deed, it has not passed on before. ‘ There is‘no work in the 
grave ;”’ the weary working hands are placid and restful and 
still. They shall ache with effort no more. But the spirit is 
not in the grave. The living, thinking, working man, is not 
subject to its limitations. “The body shall return to the 
earth from whence it came, but the spirit shall ascend unto 
God who gave it ;” and there, while the body tleeps, the spirit 
may be engaged in the grander labors and growing in all the 
graces of an endless life. 

Having met the most valid objections to the doctrine of 
repentance and reformation in the spirit-world, we will give a 
little attention to some of the arguments in its favor. Let it 
be borne in mind that the point before us now is the possibility 
of repentance and reformation hereafter.. We are not asking 
if man will repent and reform, we are only asking if he can 
in case he so desires. We say that he can, and give reasons 
for our faith as follows. It is unquestionably God’s will that 
all should repent and turn to Him. His voice has sounded 
through the ages, is sounding now, and will continue to call as 
long as there is a single wanderer, “‘ Son, give me thy heart.” 
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He is not willing that any should perish. He would have all 
turn unto Him and live. No Christian will deny that God 
hates sin, that He loves souls, and that it is His deep and eter- 
nal desire that His children should “forsake that which is 
evil and cleave to that which is good.” Itis a universally 
accepted doctrine of theology that God is unchangeable, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. He does not desire our 
obedience and salvation in this world, and then, when the 
curtain of mortality drops away, turn against us and find sat- 
isfaction in our sin and suffering. Here and there, now and 
forever, He loves us and desires our purity, peace and obedience. 
If we do not repent, if we do not turn, if we do not love and 
obey, the fault will be our own. It will not be because God 
has built a barrier between our souls and Himself. The day 
has gone by when anybody claims that souls will be forever 
doomed by an arbitrary decree of Jehovah. 

But will man have moral ability to repent and reform here- 
after? There is certainly in the nature of things no evidence 
that he will not. On the contrary, every established doctrine 
of ethical science supports the assurance that he will. It is 
possible for him to repent hereand now. He can do right and 
wrong in this world. On this moral ability linked with moral 
freedom, hangs his responsibility as a moral’being. Take it 
away, make it impossible for him to do right, and he will not 
be blameworthy for doing wrong. All admit the possibility of 
repentance and reformation down to the latest moment of 
mortal life. If possible a moment before why necessarily 
impossible a moment after the spirit leaves the body? The 
soul does not lose its identity in this change. It does not lose 
its moral Treedom.! If it does it is no longer responsible, and 
suffering inflicted upon it for evil doing is not punishment, but 
arbitrary cruelty. We say the soul does not lose its moral 
freedom in the change from life here to life there. Moral 
freedom does not belong to the body, but to the soul. It is 
an attribute of our essential manhood, that part of us that 


1 In the UNIvERSALIST QUARTERLY for January. 1879, is an article by Rev. S. 
Crane, which treats in a masterly way the subject of After-death Repentance. We 
are indebted to this article for the seed-corn from which parts of this paper grew. 
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does not die. It must therefore go with us beyond death, and 
remain with us forever. Many years ago we heard a distin- 
guished clergyman affirm with great earnestness that “‘ man is 
morally tree, free to save himself and free to damn himself, 
and even God cannot interfere with that freedom because it 
inheres in man’s essential nature as a moral being.” ‘“* How 
long,” we asked, “ will that freedom last?”’ “ As long,” he 
answered promptly, “as the soul itself lasts; as long as the 
throne of Omnipotence lasts.” ‘Then what,” we asked again, 
‘“‘ shall prevent that free soul from turning from sin and seek- 
ing and finding salvation in the future world?” He dropped 
his head upon his hand in deep meditation. After remaining 
in this position for many minutes, he said, ‘¢ 1 never thought 
of that befcre. It introduces a new element into the subject 
of eternal suffering. I will study it out and give you my 
decision.” We have waited for that decision twenty-nine 
years. He was unquestionably right in saying that man is 
morally free, and that this freedom will continue while the 
soul endures. To take it away would essentially change the 
nature of the soul. It would be practical annihilation. Man 
must be morally free hereafter, or he can be worthy neither 
of praise nor blame. There is no virtue that is not voluntary. 
Lhe very idea of virtue is that it is the fruit of free volition. 
There is no sin that is not voluntary. Evil that one cannot 
avoid or escape is not sin, but misfortune. To deny moral 
freedom hereafter would in the nature of things not only 
depopulate heaven, but it would extinguish hell. Being mor- 
ally free, man must have the power of repentance and refor- 
mation. So long as man is man and God is God, it must be 
possible for the child to come to his Father, saying, “ I have 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight.” When he does 
thus come seeking salvation, the work of salvation in his 
nature will be already ‘vell begun. 

Having gained solid footing in the truth that man can if he 
will repent of sin and turn to Christ in the future world, we 
advance a step, and we say, 

2. It is highly probable that man will thus repent and turn 
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to righteousness. It is not claimed that death will add any- 
thing to the moral stature. We can carry with us only such 
treasures of knowledge and virtue as we have gained. But it 
is claimed that death strips off many hindrances. We are 
blinded here by the cinders and the dust of sense. We are 
led astray by our material appetites and passions. One man 
is ruined by lust, another by rum, another by an inordinate 
greed for gain. If we could rid him of this blind infatuation, 
he would be even here a man whom all would love and honor. 
He would be a kind neighbor, a good citizen, a faultless hus- 
band and father, a faithful servant of God. Let that man 
drop the mortal body, with all its wants and appetites and 
passions, and will he longer be the slave of lust, or the victim 
of the wine-cup, or the blind worshipper at the shrine of gold ? 
No. He will stand in a new world and in the midst of new 
needs and conditions. Many things which seemed desirable 
here will be worthless there. The liquid poison which was his 
bane on earth is left behind, and his appetite clamors no more. 
The gold which filled the orbit of his vision has become dim. 
It is not current now but worthless as common dust. God, 
Christ, truth, virtue, all the things of the spirit which seemed 
so unreal in this world, are the living verities now. For ex- 
ample, here isa man who doubted and denicd on earth the 
central truths of Christianity. ~He did not believe in a Su- 
preme Being. He did not believe in Christ or the Bible. He 
did not believe that man takes on new and larger life when 
he seems to die. He believed that we are only a high order 
of animals, who struggle here for a littie while.and then sink 
into annihilation. That man passes through the mysterious 
change that we call death. But his identity is not lost. He 
lives a keenly conscious life on the other side of Meath. He 
knows now that he was mistaken in supposing that death is 
the end of man. He has gained new light, and this light has 
brought wonderful changes. He stands now in a spiritual 
world, and in the midst of spiritual beings. He looks, and 
lo! there is the Father seated on the throne of His glory and 
Jesus sitting at the right hand ot God. He remembers his 
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old doubts and denials, but his atheistic notions must give way 
before a consciously real and present God. He has taken 
another and important step in the journey toward salvation. 
Are we told that “‘ there is no moral element in this change ? ” 
that “mere knowledge that God is, that Jesus is the Son of 
God, or that we are immortal, does not necessarily save from 
sin?” Very true; but now take another step. Suppose that 
the majesty and love of God, and the truth and grace of 
Christ, are revealed to that soul, as we may reasonably be- 
lieve they will be in the spirit realm, is it not probable that 
they will touch an@win him? He would have been won here 
but for the scales that were on his eyes, for man cannot hate 
what seems to him lovely. 


** Will he resist the gentle call, appealing 
To every noble thought and grateful feeling?” 
now that the scales have dropped away? Do not interest and 
gratitude alike call him to love and okedience ? 

There are two fundamental instincts of human nature, 
which, duly considered, will aid us in a right solution of this 
question. The first is man’s inherent desire for happiness. 
The second is his natural and eternal shrinking from that 
which gives him pain. He often follows lures that lead him 
into trouble. But it is because they are lures. He does not 
follow them for the sake of the pain. He follows them be- 
cause he thinks they lead to happiness. All experience proves 
that virtue brings happiness and vice brings misery. Is it 
probable, therefore, that man will continue in sin forever. 
Will he persist in holding his hand in the fire just for the sake 
of feeling the pain? He may follow sin for a time, even for 
along time, because he is deceived thereby. He does not 
fully know the wheat from the tares until the fruit matures. 
But the sad lessons of experience are not lost. Having 
“sowed to the wind and reaped the whirlwind,” he will not care 
to sow again. 

If a man could live on earth a thousand years we believe 
that he would outgrow his sins. If all the people now upon 
the earth could be touched with an earthly immortality, and 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 4 
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no new life with its inexperience should be projected into 
society, the year of our Lord 2500 would doubtless witness an 
absolute fulfilment of the promise, ‘* peace on earth and good 
will to men.” We talk of the slow progress of Christianity. 
We forget how many worlds the gospel has had to convert and 
conquer within the past eighteen hundred years. If every 
man, woman and child on earth to-day were entirely converted 
in faith and spirit, the work of Christianity would not be 
ended. We could not relinquish effort and rejoice that our 
work was done. In ten or twenty years a new generation, 


° op . . 4 . 
with all their impulse and inexperience, would be coming on 


the stage, to be tempted as we were tempted, and needing, as 
we needed to be educated and saved. And when we who 


have reached the high noon of life, remember how many lures 
there were to lead our childhood and youth astray, which have 


no influence upon us now, because we have learned by expe- 
rience that they are evils in a beautiful disguise, do we not 


feel, and have we not a right to feel, that we might conquer 
all our sins if we could live and learn fora thousand years ? 

Now if we learn so much by experience here, what shall be 
the results of the lessons of an endless life? Only think of 


the soul, living on and on through eternity, with God and 
Christ and the radiant spirits, and the joy of salvation and the 
beauty, purity and power of heaven, on the one hand, attract- 


ing to eternal good and joy; and the hunger of unsatisfied 
desire, and the pain of disobedience, and the scourges of tor: 


menting fiends, on the other, as the inevitable portion of those 
who forget God, and still persist in evil and refuse the 


Father’s call, “ come home”! As well expect to see the 
rivers run up bill, or the needle fly from its attracting magnet, 


or man fall from the earth upward toward the stars, or the 
planets fly from their orbits and wander off into the fields of 
space, attracted by nothing more than by the central sun which 


is the source of light and heat and life, as to believe that man 
can live forever in alienation from God, and rebellion against 


His righteous government. It is absurd to argue that a free 
moral being whose central desire is happiness, will voluntarily 
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turn from good and happiness and cleave to evil and misery 
forever. , 

Theologians used to base the doctrine of endless suffering 
upon an arbitrary decree of Jehovah. Man had sinned, and 
God in the fierceness of His indignation had expelled him from 
His presence and doomed him against his will to endless suf- 
fering. There was logic in this argument. But it dethroned 
Jehovah. It made Him more a fiend than a Father. They 
came at length to see that such a doctrine is an insult to the 
majesty of heaven, and so they changed their base. Unwilling 
to give up the doctrine of endless suffering, they assumed 


that man in the exercise of his own moral freedom will choose 
suffering forever, and that God cannot rescue a soul agaiust 


his will without violating the freedom which necessarily be- 


longs to moral beings. It is true that God cannot rescue a 
soul against his will without violating his moral freedom. 
Nor can He doom a soul against his will without violating his 
moral freedom. And to say that a rational being will volun- 
tarily choose suffering when happiness is within his reach, and 
persist in that evil choice forever, is to contravene all the 
tendencies of human nature. 


We shall now be told that * men will become so wedded to 


sin as to find pleasure in it, and sin forever and ever because 
hell will be their heaven.” This argument, which is quite 


popular in these days, which is, indeed, about all that is left 
to the advocates of endless suffering, seems an effective weapon 


for the destruction of the dogmas which it seeks to maintain. 
If men enjoy.sin and all the consequences it involves, and 


cling to it from choice, we can see no easy way of saving them 
from sin. But to call a condition thus voluntarily chosen a 


condition of punishment or suffering, were entirely to misap- 
prehend the use of language. Such are the straits to which 


wise men are driven in an attempt to vindicate this doctrine 


of eternal torment. 
But is it true, can it ever be true, that sin brings real hap- 


piness to a soul created in the image of God? Has God taken 
such effective measures to perpetuate the one and only real 
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enemy to Himself and to His government? It cannot be. 
There is a natural conflict between the soul and sin. Sin is 


the soul’s poison, not its bread. It is the death-damp in which 
the soul suffocates, not the atmosphere in which it breathes 
and lives. 

It is therefore probable, reasoning from the nature of things, 
that in the light of eternity if not in time, the soul will come 
to such an understanding of itself and its needs, that it will 
obey the law of righteousness. ‘ It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we know that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” Ah, seeing him 
as he is, we can no longer resist him. We shall be attracted 
and won and saved. 

The possibility and probability that in the spirit world 
Christ will complete the work of salvation begun in time, 
lead us to take a bold step, and say, 

3. It is morally certain that the work which Christ has 
undertaken will be completed. 

When we remember that this work is the Lord’s, and that 
He has all wisdom and power enabling Him to appoint means 
adequate to its fulfilment, it is simply atheism to question its 
success. Shall God be defeated? Shall sin which He has 
undertaken to destroy survive and mar -His work forever ? 
If so, then He is not omnipotent, and if uot omnipotent He 
is not God. Shall Christ never see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied in the redemption of the race whom he came 
to save? Then he is like the man condemned in his own 
parable who “ begun to build and was not able to finish.” 

We meet the objection here,— for error contests every inch 
of ground and only yields as it is driven,— that “ conceding 
the certainty thot Christ will draw all men unto himself, we 
take away man’s moral freedom. Where is his freedom to 
choose or refuse salvation if it is certain all will be saved ? ” 
This argument seems suund upon the surface. But is it sound 
to the core? Let us cut into it a little and see. We cheer- 
fully grant all that can be reasonably claimed respecting man’s 
moral freedom. Man is not amachine. He isa moral being, 
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having the power of choice. But is he not influenced by what 
seems the highest motive in his choice ? And if Christ should 


appear in ‘such lovely character to any soul, to all souls, as 


to lead them to accept him, is there any violation of their 


freedom? Shall we understand him as meaning when he 
says, “If I be lifted up from the earth I will draw all men 


unto me,” that he will draw them with a visible chain, and 
against their will? No, the thought is expressed by the 


Psalmist when he says, “ Thy people shall be willing in the 
day of thy power.”’ The power wisdom and mercy of God, will 


be so clearly revealed in Christ that men will come to him, 
drawn by an attraction that controls the will, that wins the 


affections, that makes them long to be at one with him forever. 
Reasoning from the nature of things, all the evidence seems 


on one side. It seems absolutely certain that beings created 
as we are will not, cannot, hold out against God and Christ 
and their own good forever. 

But we are not left to deduce this truth as a philosophy 
alone. The Bible, which all Christians do or should accept’ 


as authority upon this subject, says, “‘ We know that when hie 
shall appear we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is.” 

Here we learn how Christ draws men unto himself. “ We 
shall see him as he is.” Seeing him we shall love him. Lov 
ing him we shall grow into his likeness more and more. The 
same truth is presented by the Apostle when he says, “ For 
we all, with open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, shall be changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the spirit of the Lord.” Paul evidently 
believed that there is growth, that there is progress, in the 
spirit-world, that there as well as here, Christ labors for the 
recovery of souls. Peter also tells us that “ Christ suffered 
for our sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God. Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit, by which also he went and preached to the spirits in 
prison; which sometimes were disobedient, when once the 
‘ong suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the 
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ark was preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were saved. 
For, for this cause was the gaspel preached also to them that 
are dead, that they might be judged according to men in the 
flesh, but live according to God in the spirit.” 

Who with this language of St. Peter in his hand can say 
that there is no effort to save souls on the other side of death ? 
Why preach the gospel to the dead unless they may accept 
and believe and be saved? Ah, Christ knew the depth of 
meaning in his own declaration, “ All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth.” There or here, he is our Saviour, 
and the work begun on earth will be completed in the spirit 
world. ‘To this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and of the living.” 
** Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and hath given 
him a name which is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father.” The phrase “in heaven, and on earth, and 
under the earth,’ is a Hebraism to represent the entire uni- 
verse. The idea is that the whole universe of souls shall con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of the Father. It 
must be a willing confession, an act of sincere worship, else 
it would not be to God’s glory. Hence the Apostle teaches 
that all shall become righteous. ‘‘ As ‘by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous. Moreover the law entered - 
that the offence might abound. But where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound, that as siti hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The attractions of Christ will win the allegiance of all at 
last. Though man may resist tiem long they will conquer 
him in the end, for he cannot hold out against the persuasions 
of love and the appeals of justice and mercy forever. And 
when the last rebel soul shall lay his weapons down and yield 
allegiance to the King of kings, then shall the vision of the 
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seer of Patmos be fulfilled, ‘“ And every creature that is in 
heaven and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Blessing and glory, and honor, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb. And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain for the former things are passed away.” 

Thus reasoning from the character of God, from the nature 
of man, and from the teachings of the Bible, we find that it 
is possible, that it is probable, nay that it is morally certain, 
that as Christ has been “ lifted up from the earth,” as he has 
“died and risen again,” and sitteth now at the right hand of 
“his Father and our Father,” he will “‘ draw all men ”’ accord- 
ing to his promise, unto himself, and purity, and love, and 
peace shall pervade the universe of God. 

This is a cheering assurance. But it isa solemn warning 
as well. It tells us that God and Christ never will cease to 
be our friends, and that the door of mercy is open night and 
day forever. It also tells us that the penalties, and perhaps 
the sins, of the man who lives and dies in impenitence follow 
him into the spirit world. Death does not save him. Only 
repentance and obedience can save him, kindled and made 
effective by the grace of God. If the waters of penitence do 
not rise and wash him here, they will rise bitter and regretful 
over there. Every duty neglected, every sin committed, will 
cast its shadow after us, to diminish our joy and dim the 
lustre of our character, even beneath the radiance of the 
Great White Throne. It is an awful responsibility therefore 
which life imposes. There is no folly like the folly of sin. 
There is no guilt like the guilt of sin. There is no penalty 
like the penalty of sin. Shall we so neglect these earthly 
opportunities, and so spend these days and years as to go 
weighted and beggared into.the spirit-world? Shall we not 
rather meet and discharge the duties of each day, and walk 
in love and fellowship with Christ, yielding our souls to the 
attractions of his truth, his grace, his love, his personality, 
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his amazing sacrifice? Then we may hope for an abundant 
entrance into his kingdom, and as we pass the portal and 
stand in the presence of our King, the voice which called us 
to dutiful service will receive us with the grateful welcome, 
‘Well done, good and faithful servant.. Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


ARTICLE V. 


A New System of Philosophy. 


Most readers will be repelled by the very title of this paper. 
The construction of a new system of philosophy will seem to 
them a project neither feasible nor desirable. They have 
accustomed themselves to regard metaphysical research as a 
fruitless discussion of insoluble problems ; they cannot forget 
that this discussion has been carried on many centuries by 
multitudes of the best thinkers of the race, and that still the 
parties to it are seemingly as far apart from any common con- 
clusion as they were in the days of Plato or Kapila. Espe- 
cially here in America, where there is a certain contempt for 
all work that does not lead to visible results, philosophy has 
fallen into very low repute. Metaphysical study, even in a, 
dilettante way, is infrequent among us, and seems to be com- 
monly regarded with a strangely compounded feeling of indif- 
ference and irritation. 

And yet quite in the face of this unfriendly sentiment I 
venture to propose a new system of philosophy. I believe, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, that philosophy is a 
progressive science. Metaphysical research does not revolve 
in a mere circle of useless distinctions and endless discussions. 
Great progress has already been made toward the settlement 
of the old disputes and the solution of the fundamental prob- 
lems of human thought. The two chief schools of philosoph 
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do, indeed, still stand in antagonism with each other. They 
started a great way apart; the one outof idealistic dreams 
and poctic fancies ; the other out of a materialistic, slumber- 
ous indifference to all that does not concern our physical 
nature. But each of these movements has made a notable 
advance, very perceptible to him who impartially and critically 
surveys their progress. Each movement has cleared itself of 
many crudities and excesses of thought, has restrained its 
vagaries, and is advancing now along the natural line of its 
development more steadily and massively than ever before. 
Moreover, the two are now rapidly hastening toward a com- 
mon point—of collision, it may be, but still a collision 
attended with splendid results. Idealism and materialism 
seem to me to be just now like the two opposing movements 
of the electric force. Each of them is being conducted along 
its own line towards a common point of contact; and at that 
ultimate point of meeting and collision there will be light. 

This common point of ultimate contact will be that most 
elementary of all philosophic problems, the doctrine of per- 
ception. Let the reader who believes that philosophy is noth- 
ing more than an endless dispute, note how closely idealism 
and materialism, in spite of all their differences in origin and 
method,are here already approaching a common point of agree- 
ment. Idealism, from the very start, has tended to ignore the 
trustworthiness of our perceptive acts; it has shut the mind 
up within the consciousness of its own states, without a guar- 
antee for the validity of the belief in an external world. And 
now strangely enough materialism seems to be rapidly driven 
towards the same conclusion. J.S. Mill, as almost the last 
act of his philosophic career, broached a theory of perception 
in which externa! objects were represented as nothing more 
than “ permanent possibilities of sensation.” And Prof. Bain, 
now the leader of sensationalist psychology in Great Britain, 
has said: “ The existence of a supposed External and Inde- 
pendent material world is the crowning instance of an abstrac- 
tion converted into a separate entity.” Thus closely have the 
two schools of philosophy, after so much conflict, drawn to a 
cOmmon point of contact. 
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That common point is, indeed, a point not of light, but of 
darkness thick and absolute. But I believe it to be the dark- 
ness which immediately precedes the light. In other words 
the two philosophical movements, idealism and materialism, 
have now reached a point where a single thought will dissolve 
their mutual contradictions and throw a flood of light not only 
upon the doctrine of perception, but upon almost every other 
fundamental problem of philosophy. What now is this single 
thought — simple, elementary, and yet heretofcre strangely 
overlooked — the failure to notice which has so long held phi- 
losophy in a chaos of darkness and conflict? The answer to 
that question must be preceded by a brief historical retrospect. 

That retrospect begins with Hume, the chief of all skeptics, 
the most perfect representative of the Pyrrhonism which for 
so many centuries had obtruded itself like a spectre along the 
dark pathways of philosophy. Two great metaphysical schools 
had been carrying on an interminable dispute concerning the 
first principles of thought, the primary convictions which form 
the basis of all belief. On the one side, Descartes, Male- 
branche and Leibnitz sought the ground of certitude amidst 
the conclusions of idealism: on the other, Gassendi, Locke 
and their followers believed that they had found a surer foun- 
dation in the doctrine of sensationalism. Amidst this tedious 
controversy Hume came, and with infinite shrewdness proved 
that both schools were equally at fault. He showed that 
neither of them could give a satisfactory guarantee for the 
validity of the first principles of thought. The philosophic 
movement was ata stand-still aud seemed hopelessly at an end. 

But the human mind could not long remain content with 
that state of mere negation and skeptical incertitude into 
which it had been driven by the skilful argumentation of 
Hume. In two different parts of Europe two thinkers arose, 
both thoroughly appreciating the metaphysical crisis. Kant 
in Germany, Reid in Scotland, both believed that they had 
answered Hume. And yet now, after the lapse of a century, 
it is evident that neither of them gave an answer which was 
quite satisfactory even to his own followers. 
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Is it possible to discover a common source of error in the. 
methods of these two great thinkers who seem thus to have 
met with a common failure? I believe that it is. And that 
in knowing the secret of their common failure we shall come 
very near to the true answer to all philosophic skepticism. 

The secret of their common failure I conceive to be this: 
Both Kant and Reid dissevered into two parts a problem which 
should have been treated as one. There were, indeed, two 
questions to which Hume had addressed himself. The one 
was our belief in causality ; tle other our perception of an 
external world. He had simultaneously shown that in these 
two fundamental respects the philosophy of his day was with- 
out foundations. He had apparently resolved all causation 
into a mere uniform sequence of antecedent and consequent ; 
and he had shown that the current philosophy could furnish 
no guarantee for the validity of our belief in an external 
world, altjough that belief might be practically irresistible 
and ineradicable from the mind. Here were seemingly two 
problems. In reality, as I hope to show, there was but one. 

Both Kant and Reid dissevered these two questions without 
a thought as to their intimate although obscure connection. 
One of them engrossed himself with one of the questions ; 
the other with the other. Kant addressed himself to the doc- 
trine of cause and effect. He has himself said that it was 
Hume’s apparent refutation of causality which aroused him 
from his slumber and set him almost in old age at the task of 
constructing a new metaphysical system. But while laboring 
‘ thus he seems to have given himself but little concern about 
Hume’s attack upon the doctrine of perception. In fact, his 
own system stood upon the verge of an extreme idealistic 
skepticism, into which it was soon precipitated by Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel. Itis true that Kant did not wish to go 
so far. In the pretace of the second edition of the Kritik der 
Reinen Vernunft, he gives what he calls a “ strict and, as he 
is convinced, the only possible demonstration for the objective 
reality of an external world” ; and declares that it would be 
the eternal scandal of philosophy if she were forced to leave 
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this belief as a mere assumption of Faith. The argumenta- 
tion, however, with which Kant strove to avert this scandal is 
labored, involved, and has probably never given satisfaction to 
any one save its author. Plainly the whole matter was an 
after-thought. The doctrine of perception played but a trivial 
part in the original scheme of philosophy which Kant opposed 
to the skepticism of Hume. 

In the philosophy of Reid, on the other hand, the doctrine 
of perception is beginning and end. His fame rests upon his 
supposed improvements in this doctrine, upon his denial of 
what would seem the self-evident fact that the mind can be 
immediately conscious of nothing save its own modifications. 
Concerning this more will be said hereafter. I wish now only 
to note that Reid is engrossed with one of the two questions 
presented by the skepticism of Hume. It did not occur to 
him any more than to Kant to consider these two questions 
. as the two parts of one fundamental problem whos@ solution 
would furnish the corner-stone of a true philosophy. 

What now is the connecting link that holds together these 
two questions? What, in other words, is the neglected thought 
that explains at once the perceptive act and our belief in 
causality, thus building the structure of philosophy upon im- 
movable foundations? It is this: The essence of perception 
is the ascription of causality. ‘ 

In the ascending scale of animal life feeling comes before 
thought. A feeling or sensation is a passive state in which 
the sentient being is acted upon by external influence. These 
sensations may indeed produce instinctive or spontaneous 
movements by way of reaction ; as for example, the instanta- 
neous withdrawal of the hand when pricked by a sharp instru- 


ment, or the instinctive movements of the beast when food is 
presented before it. We can conceive of the whole external 


world thus presented before us as mere sensations of sight, 


hearing and the other senses, all producing their natural re- 


actions. But still there is no perception. There is no thought, 
but only feeling. 
But the moment we begin to think, to perceive, we begin to 
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ascribe causality. That is as far as we shall ever be able to 
go into the deep mystery of thinking as distinguished from 
mere feeling. I think, I perceive when I attend not solely to 
the impression produced upon me, but when I ascribe that im- 
pression to the external cause which has produced it. In 
other words, a perception is a sensation plus the irresistible 
belief that the sensation has been produced by some external 
cause. Take away from the perception this ascription of 
causality and there is left merely a sensation, a feeling instead 
of a thought. 

The doctrine that the ascription or intuition of causality is 
the ground of perception as distinguished from sensation, the 
essence of thought as distinguished from mere feeling, must 
henceforth form the starting point of alP true metaphysical 
procedure. It furnishes a final and absolute guarantee for 
the validity of the elementary beliefs of the mind. Sucha 
guarantee has been long sought and sought in vain. 7 

Descartes seems to have definitely established no criterion 
for the truthfulness of our elementary beliefs save their clear- 
ness and distinctness. Leibnitz gave them an additional 
authority by pointing out their universality and irresistibleness. 
Kant strengthened this guarantee by his doctrine that these 
primitive beliefs spring trom certain forms or structural ten- 
dencies of our intellectual constitution. But plainly such a 
guarantee could not be ultimate: there was a field beyond 
where skepticism could entrench itself. It was pessible to 
think away these forms of thought just as we can think away 
the attributes of a body ; and therefore it was possible to con- 
ceive of an intelligence to which these primitive beliefs should 
not be necessary as they are tous. Kant was content to leave 
our ideas of time, space and causality upon this frail founda- 
tion as conceptions that were relatively true to us: but he 
was not thus-content to leave our conviction of the objective 


reality of an external world. Hence his labored piece of 


special pleading already spoken of, by which he strove to 
demonstrate that reality —a strained argumentation which 
convinces no one. 
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Nor has the Scottish philosophy been more successful in 


finding a guarantee for the validity of our perceptive acts. A 
few still remain — notably President McCosh of Princeton — 
- who claim much for Reid’s doctrine of immediate presenta- 
tion ; that is, for the theory that we are immediately conscious 


of the external object as actually existent. But to thus ex- 


pand the thin web of consciousness over the entire external 
world is only to attenuate it so much that it ceases to bea 
guarantee for anything either within or without. I am con- 
scious, in the proper sense of the word, only of the states of 
my own mind. To say that 1am conscious of the existence 
of an external object is merely to say that I believe intuitively 
and immediately — that is, without the mediation of any proc- 
® 7 . . 
ess of reasoning — in such an existence. Consciousness tes- 
tifies only to the presence of the belief within us. But the 
guarantee for the truthfulness of the belief remains still to be 
sought. In this search the Scottish philosophy has been no 


more fortunate than the Kantean. 

But here is a guarantee final and absolute. The essence of 
perception as distinguished from mere sensation is the ascrip- 
tion of causality ; that is, the ascribing of the sensation pro- 
duced within me to some external object as its cause. There- 
fore the ascription of causality is not, as Kant taught, merely 
a form of thought, a structural tendency of our intellectual 
constitution. But it is thinking itself: the ground or essen- 
tial element of thought as distinguished from mere feeling. 
Take away from the perceptive act this ascription of the 
impression produced upon us to some external object as its 
cause, and there remains only a sensation. We have annihi- 
lated thought ; we have lapsed into a state of mere blind un- 
conscious feeling with its instinctive reactions. To deny this 
intuition of causality is therefore absolutely impossible ; for 
to deny or even to ignore it would be to refuse to think. Here 
even the law of the relativity of knowledge has no application. 
The intuition of causality is not something necessary relatively 
to us, it is something absolutely necessary within the bound 
of all possible thought. Wherever, in whatever sphere of 
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conceivable being, there is thought, there must be the intui- 


tion of causality. Here, certainly, is a guarantee for the 
truthfulness of our most elementary belief which will with- 
stand every test that skepticism can possibly apply. 

I propose, then, this principle that the intuition of causality 
forms the ground, the essential element of perception as the 
starting point of atrue philosophy. Such a principle explains 
thought in its most elementary forms, for our perceptions are 
the simple units out of which all our knowledge is formed. 
In this we have the first law of metaphysical procedure. 

Second, this intuition of causality forms the ground or 
essential element of the generalizing process in human thought. 
Man, becoming conscious of a fixed group of sensations, as- 
cribed them to a common external cause, and thus gained the 
conception of an Object or Thing producing these combined 
sensations within him. He next began to observe a similitude 
or resemblance between the sensations produced upon him by 
two or more different things ; and now, true to that intuition 
of causality which formed the essence of all his thinking, he 
inferred a common cause for these similar sensations produced 
by different objects. A stone and a log of wood both gave 
the same sensation of heaviness, and hence he inferred a 
common cause, a common property of weight within them both. 
Within two bodies producing a sensation seemingly opposite 
to that of heaviness, he inferred a common property of levity. 
Within two bodies producing the sensation of heat, he inferred 
a common property of heat; when producing the opposite 
sensation he inferred within them a common property of cold. 
Thus the generalizing process began. Whenever different 
things produced similar sensations, men inferred a common 
cause for this resemblance: and these common causes were 
the first general notions. 

Nor is this theory of the origin of generalization a mere 
fanciful hypothesis without historic support. That the gen- 
eralizing process began precisely as here indicated is proved 
by some of the most patent facts in the history of man’s men- 
tal development. The Realism that was paramount in plilos- 
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ophy until the last few centuries, was a survival of this 
primitive method of generalization. ~Men instinctively believed 
that general notions corresponded to something actually resi- 
dent within the individual bodies — hidden generic causes or 
universals that produced the resembling sensations. Greek 
philosophy, the most purely rationalistic and skeptical of all 
intellectual movements, could not divest itself of the notion 
that there actually existed such generic things or causes as 
levity, cold, humidity, dryness, and a host of other abstractions 
corresponding to every general term framed in human speech. 
Even the genius of Aristotle accepted these abstractions as 
realities actually existent in nature: in fact, Aristotelic science 
consisted almost entirely of an ingenious grouping and ma- 
nipulation of these abstractions that were supposed to explain 
the whole world of phenomena. 

Of course it is now universally understood that this ancient 
realism was a mistake. But still the historic fact remains 
beyond dispute that men thus began to generalize. Let it be 
noted, too, that the mistake of primitive realism lay not in its 
doctrine of causality, but in a hasty and false inference from 
that doctrine. When two heavy or two light bodies are pre- 
sented before us, we no longer infer that there is a common 
occult property of weight or of levity hidden within these 
bodies: we infer the action of an unknown force, principle or 
law of gravitation. We cannot think of these generic phe- 
nomena in any exact way, without calling the intuition of 
causality into play. The latest and broadest generalizations 
of modern science, as well as the crude, hasty generalizations 
of primitive realism start from that causal impulse which 
forms the ground and essence of all thinking. 

Thirdly, this intuition of causality furnishes the ground of 
our moral consciousness. Heretofore the defenders of philo- 
sophic morality have been in the habit of assuming the direct 
contrary of this, thus putting their own cause to a vast dis- 
advantage and greatly aiding the triumph of ethical unbelief. 
It is to Kant and his famous distinction between the specula- 
tive and the practical reason that we are chiefly indebted for 
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this unfortunate tendency of ethical philosophy during the 
present century. Ever since his day it has been the custom 
to split consciousness into two antagonistic parts — on the one 
side an intellectual consciousness proclaiming universal causa- 
tion, on the other a moral consciousness whose special function 
it was to deny this very principle of universal causation which 
the other half of our mental activity affirmed. It is difficult 
to imagine how any one could construct 4 more direct path- 
way to skepticism than this. And the only possible passage 
out of this skepticism is furnished by the proof which I am 
now about to present — proof that the same elementary prin- 
ciple of causality which constitutes the ground of thought in - 
all its other modes, also constitutes the ground of our moral 
consciousness. 

The starting point of the moral sense is the distinction 
which we make between agents acting upon us that are 
responsible and those that are irresponsible. Animals have 
no morality, because they make no such distinction. To 
them all agents are equally responsible or equally irresponsi- 
ble, just now it makes no difference which. The traces of 
this mere animal tendency are seen still surviving in the 
child, the savage, and even in the civilized man whose reason 
is momentarily overpowered by an outburst of passion ; all of 
these will show signs of disapprobation towards anything, even 
towards inanimate objects that happen to harm them. But 
man soon emerged from this fetish state ; perhaps, was never 
fully in it save for exceptional moments when passion or 
superstition temporarily triumphed over his rationality. He 
soon observed that the inanimate object,— the stone, for in- 
stance, that bruised him — was inert, passive ; that its harm- 
ful action upon himself was the result of a necessity imposed. 
upon it by some true cause external to itself; and that there- 
fore it was not responsible for its action. Thus rapidly the 
whole world of existence came to be divided into two grand 
divisions ; on the one side were all things inert and passive, 
objects which, seeming to be causes, were found to really be 
effects of something preceding ; on the other side was the 
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totality of true causes, causes which were not themselves 
effects, causes whose action had not been imposed upon them 
by something external to themselves. With: the making of 
this distinction the idea of responsibility emerges, and the 
moral sense begins its development. 

The idea of responsibility, then, is the intuition of causality 
changed in form but not in essence. It is the form which 
that intuition assumes whenever man begins to reflect that 
there are a multitude of seeming causes which really are only 
effects, mere media through which causation passes. We say 
of the latter that they are not responsible for their action 
because they have not really caused it. In other words, the 
idea of responsibility is the idea of true causality distinguished 
from that which is merely apparent. Upon this axiom of the 
essential identity between the idea of responsibility and that 
of true causality, I believe that ethical philosophy will hence- 
forth securely repose. | 

But to readily understand and accept this axiom, it is first 
necessary to guard against a current error which more than 
anything else has wrought confusion in ethical .questions. 
That error consists in a misunderstanding of what the intui- 
tion of causality really is, — or rather, in adding to that intui- 
tion certain elements derived from experience and scientific 
induction which do not belong to it in its original and primi- 
tive form. The original intuition which enters into all thought 
is that every change must have a cause. But gradually sci- 
entific expericnce has been teaching us that everything in 
Nature is change; that nothing is permanent ; that the whole 
universe of physical existence is an ever-changing stream, a 
ceaseless flow of effects or changes, each of which is necessi- 
tated by something preceding. But all this, although truthful 
and scientifically established, forms no part of the original 
intuition of causality. That intuition knows nothing of Na- 
ture as an illusion where all that seems substantial, perma- 
nent, is really change or movement — nothing of Nature as 
an unbroken chain of effects, all linked one within the other. 
It will henceforth.be one of the first steps of philosophy to 
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keep these conceptions belonging only to physical science dis- 
tinct from that primitive intuition of causality which belongs 
to thinking in all its forms. 

f° Let it be noted now that this scientific doctrine of physical 
causation does not contradict the primitive intuition of caus- 
ality, but only supplements it. It proves, indeed, by rigid 
inductive proof that the physical universe is filled with 
apparent causes which in reality are but the necessitated effects 
of something preceding. But it does not deny that at the end 
of this long line of necessitated effects there must still be a true 
cause which has produced this continuous chain of apparent 
causation. Science removes the intermediary causes once 
supposed to exist in Nature ; but it does not and cannot deny 
that First Cause which it is the primal office of the intuition of 
causality to affirm. 

Let it be noted, again, that these scientific conclusions in 
regard to physical life have been established by rigid inductive 
proof. Only in that rigorous way has it been determined that 
the innumerable host of seeming causes in Nature are them- 
selves necessitated effects, mere media through which causa- 
tion passes. There are those who would extend these conclu- 
sions of physical science over the field of man’s moral life. 
Let them remember that that can be done only in the same 
rigid, scientific way. It will be necessary for them to show 
by exact, inductive methods that the human will also is no 
true cause —is mercly a medium through which causation 
passes, an effect whose action is necessitated by something 
preceding. In a word, the whole question of fatalism will 
henceforth be revolutionized. Heretofore it has been supposed 
that the intuition of causality affirmed a law of universal 
causation in the sense of physical science already described ; 
and hence the advocates of moral freedom were required to 
show that human life was exempt from the universal law thus 
affirmed. The advocates of fatalism had the easy task of 
negation — of criticising the arguments which attempted to 
show that the moral intuition denied what intellectual intui- 
tion affirmed. But hereafter the case will be exactly reversed. 
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It will be understood that the doctrine of causation in the 
physical sense of the term is not an affirmation of our intui- 
tion of causality ; that on the contrary it is an induction 
laboriously extended over all physical life by patient processes 
of scientific proof. It can further be extended over the prov- 
ince of moral and intellectual life only in the same exact, 
demonstrative way. That formidable task, I am confident, 
will never seriously be attempted by any one who has grasped 
the distinction laid down in these pages. 

The intuition of causality, then, forms the ground of our 
moral consciousness. It originates.the two fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which that consciousness rests. On the one hand 
it presents God as the morally responsible Cause of that cease- 
less flow of necessitated changes called Nature ; on the other, 
it presents man as the morally responsible cause of all that 
which happens within the sphere of his own willing. 

In this brief and fragmentary way I have endeavored to 
establish my thesis that the ascription of causality was the 
ground and essence of thought in all its forms. The three 
grand divisions of our mental activity — perception, general- 
ization and the moral consciousness — have all been traced 
back to a common origin. Thus the deep-craving after unity 
which forms the very heart of philosophy, has been abundantly 
satisfied. } . | 

The most fatal defect of the idealistic schools has been their 
failure to satisfy this philosophic craving after unity. The 
idealists, denying that knowledge could be reduced to the 
unity of sensation, have imagined numberless other principles 
or sources of knowledge calied by them intuitions. All the 
mathematical axioms and definitions, as well as a host of 
identical propositions, have been confidently presented as 
primitive intuitions of the mind. Conjoined with a profound 
faith in the righteousness of the idealistic cause, I have always — 
had a saddening consciousness of’ the weakness of its argu- 
mentation. No task could be easier than that of the sensa- 
tionalist philosopher when he sets out to show that these 
vaunted intuitions of idealism are nothing more than induc. 
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tions from experience or else identical propositions. Instead 
of unity idealism presents a vague multiplicity of principles, 
of whose origin it is able to give only a very unsatisfactory 
account. 

But here is a true philosophic unity based upon a principle 
for whose validity the guarantee is absolute. For this princi- 
ple is something more than an intuition in the usual, idealistic 
sense of the term. It is not so much an intuitive or immedi- 
ate product of thought, as thinking itself in its ground or 
essence. To think — in this formula the whole future of phi- 
losophy lies as in a chrysalis — to think is to ascribe causality. 
Whiat life is to all animate existence as distinguished from the 
inanimate, the causal impulse is to all rational activity as dis- 
tinguished from the irrational. 

This new doctrine will henceforth present an impassable 
barrier to all that is vicious in the conclusions of empiricism. 
It will modify and present in a true light that chief empirical 
postulate, the formula that all our knowledge is derived from 
sensation. The error in that formula consists in confounding 
sensation with perception — two states always conceded to be 
distinct and yet as a matter of fact rarely distinguished by 
philosophic writers. All that the empiricists say concerning 
sensation must be understood as referring to perception ; and 
then their doctrine becomes truthful and innocuous. 

The Law of Association, for instance — that chief strong- 
hold of empirical argumentation and the law which Mr. J. S. 
Mill has somewhere deelared to be about the only thing defi- 
nitely established in philosophy —even that does not hold good 
of mere sensations, of the mere feelings ur impressions pro- 
duced upon us through the senses. Feelings tend not to 
association but to disseverance and mutual extermination. A 
sensation, in the precise ratio of its intensity and purity, tends 
to submerge all other feelings and to fix the whole atten- 
tion of the mind upon itself alone. Only when the sensation 
is weak and mixed with perceptive elements, does the associa’ 
tive tendency appear. When the soul, ceasing to be engrossed 
with the inward feeling, turns to seek the external cause of 
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the feeling, turns to perceive the external object, it becomes 
as a traveller over a limitless domain. One step leads to an- 


other; every vision suggests something which lies beyond. 


It is to these perceptions, and not to the mere sensations, that 
the law of association applies ; and out of these our knowl- 
edge is builded. 


Thus understood the empirical formula is evidently true ; 


all our knowledge is plainly derived {rom the senses. — Philos- 
ophy, henceforth, will accept thisempirical axiom, but without 
yielding to those empirical conclusions against which the 


inmost life of mankind has ever protested. To perceive, to 
think, to know, is to ascribe causality. Hach mysterious act 


of transformation by which a sensation, a feeling, is trans- 
formed into a perception, into thought, into knowledge, carries 


within it the germ of the universal belief in God and the 


moral law. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Catacombs of Rome. Their Teachings of Doctrine 
Ritual, ete. 


PART THIRD. 


When we reflect upon the trials which awaited the Church, and the combined 
powers of earth and hell which menaced its earliest vears, :tis impossible not to recog- 


nize the fostering care of a Heavenly Hand in thus providing a cradle for the infant 


community.. Perhaps to the protection afforded by the Catacombs, as an impregna- 


ble fortress from which persecution always failed to dislodge it, the Church of Rome 
owed much of the rapidity of its triumph; and to the preservation of its earliest 
sanctuaries, its ancient superiority in discipline and manners. The customs of the 
first ages, stamped indelibly on the walls of the Catacombs, must have contributed to 


check the spirit of innovation soon observable throughout Christendom: the elements 
of a pure faith were written “with an iron pen in the rock forever;” and if the 


church of aftertimes had looked back to her subterranean home — “to the hole of the 
pit whence she was digged’?—she would there have sought in vain for traces of 
forced celibacy. the invocation of saints, the representation of Divinity in painting or 
sculpture.— Charles Maitland, M. D. 


Christianity has nothing to fear from the comparison of these remains of primitive 
Art, with those of the pre-existing Art of paganism. As little has Protestantism to 
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fear their comparison with the monuments of the debased form of Christianity into 
which the early Church: so soon, alas! degenerated. On the one hand may be seen 
the infinite contrast between the abominable condition of society under the empire, 


and the purity of life of the early Christians; and, on the other, the gradual corrup- 
tion of doctrine and practice, as we approach the Byzantine age.— Rev. W. H. 
Withrow, A. M. 

I. THe Crucirix.— Resuming our study of memorials in 
the Catacombs, we begin with representations of the Cross 


—not as in order of importance or of time ; but as continu- 


ing our exhibit of the general spirit and character of that 
early Christian Church. Mr. Hemans says —‘“ the Cross, ap- 
pearing for the first time, distinct and isolated, beside an 


epitaph dated 438.” 1 Mr. Withrow, who fixes the date of 
its earliest occurrence, in simple form, on a grave, A.D. 407, 


remarks — 


“Tt is noteworthy that there are in the Catacombs com- 


paratively few representations of the Cross, that sacred 
sign of salvation which, in a few years became perverted to 
such superstitious uses ; and when it does occur, it is gener- 
ally in some disguised form, and not in that by which it is 
now generally indicated, familiarly known as the Latin Cross. - 


‘Lhere is probably a twofold reason for this. The very sane- 
tity of the symbol, and the detestation in which it was held 
by the heathen, conspired to prevent the early Christians from 
exposing it to their profane gaze. It is almost impossible to 
conceive the abhorrence in which the Cross was held in the 


early centuries by the Greek and Roman mind... . It was re- 


garded with a loathing and abhorrence more intense than that 
in which the felon’s gibbet is held to-day. . . . Hence this 
Christiam emblem became the object of scoffing and derision 
by the persecuting heathen. An illustration of this is seen in 


the blasphemous caricature of the crucifixion, found upon 


the walls of the palace of the Cesars, and attributed to the 
time of Septimus Severus. It represents a figure (human 
body) with an ass’s head (the reputed object of Jewish and 
Jhristian worship) attached to a Cross, which another figure, 
standing near, salutes by kissing the hand, or adores in the 


1He means as an emblem of Christianity. For he informs us that the common 
loaf of bread (panis decussatus), deeply indented with a cross to facilitate break- 
ing it into quarters, was used in the Love Feasts, probably with special recognition of 
the cross—as in the ‘‘ hot cross buns’’ of later times (See Hemans, pp. 44, 45). No 
mention of this loaf is made in descriptions ot the Lord’s Supper, probably because, 


as, in its institution, only unleavened bread was used by the Saviour. 
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classical sense of the word. Beneath is a rude scrawl which 
has been interpreted thus: ‘ Alezomenus worships his god’ — 
probably the sneer of some Roman legionary at a Christian 
soldier of Cesar’s household.” ? 











“The Christians, therefore, reverently veiled this sacred 
sign from the multitude; but they cherished it in their 
hearts, and in times of persecution gladly bore its reproach ”’ 
or, like Savonarola, the early Italian Protestant and martyr, 
they invoked the influence of its memory and associations— 
‘* Cross of my Lord, give room! give room! 
To thee my flesh be given! 
Cleansed in thy fires of love and praise, 
My soul, rise pure to heaven! 
Ah, vanish each unworthy trace 
Of earthly care or pride; 
Leave only graven on my heart 
The Cross — the Crucified! ” 8 
All our authors agree that these early Christians regarded 
the Cross as a joyous emblem, and crowned it with flowers. 
Milman (History of Christianity) says it was held as‘ a 
pledge of the Resurrection, rather than a memoz:ial of the 
Passion.”” Withrow says, “ It was like the rainbow in the 
cloud to Noah after the flood—a promise of mercy, not a 
symbol of wrath. It was not the dead Christ, but the glori- 
fied Redeemer that the primitive Church presented to the 
imagination. She lingered not by the empty sepulcher, but 
followed by faith the risen Lord.” 4 
The same author adds that ‘ the early believers avoided, as 
though prevented by a sacred interdict, any attempt to depict 
the awful scenes of Christ’s Passion — the realistic treatment 
of which, in Roman Catholic Art, so often shocks the sensi- 


2 For a similar account see UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, April, 1867, p. 90. 

8 Father Ballou, in a sermon before the U.S. Convention,in Portland, Me., con- 
trasted the ancient and present estimates of the Cross, and referring to its use as an 
ornament by some ministers before him, said impressively: —‘“‘ Be caretul, prethren, 
that while you wear the sign of the Crucified without, you do not bear the Crucifier 
within! ”’ 

4 Believers are, now in the Kingdom, and commune with their risen Lord by eating 
of the bread and drinking of “ the new fruit of the vine.”” Should not the Eucharist 
be a joyous rite, showing forth Christ’s Resurrection and triumph as the pledge of 
ours ? 
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bilities and harrows the soul. . . . Hence we find no pictures 
of the agony and bloody sweat, the mocking and the shame, 
the death and burial of our Lord.” Says Milman (Hist. of 
Christianity )—-‘** The Catacombs of Rome, faithful to their 
general character, offer no instances of a crucifixion, nor does 
any allusion to such a subject of Art occur in any early 
writing.” 

Rev. Dr. Northcote, a strenuous Romanist, says (North- 
cote’s Catacombs, p. 130) “The Passion is n t presented 
literally, but under the veil of secrecy. (Query —symbolisin?) 
It is not our beloved. Lord, but some other who bears his 
cross. The crown which is placed on his head is of flowers 
rather than of thorns, and corresponds better with the mys- 
tical language of the Spouse in the Canticles (iii. 11), than 
would a literal treatment.” Mr. Withrow gives the additional 
information, that the first step in decline from this joyous use 
of the cross as representing the Resurrection triumph, was 
in placing a lamb at its foot in the 5th century. Later, the 
lamb was placed on the flower-crowned cross—as Dr. North- 
cote says, * some other bears his cross” —thus going back 
of the Resurrection to the crucifixion and the death. In 
A.D. 692, the Quinisextan Council ordered the form of Christ 
to be substituted for that of the lamb on the cross. But the 
early spirit of joy and tender delicacy was yet so strong in 
Christian hearts, that it required the reiterated command of 
Pope Adrian, in the 8th century, to secure obedience to the 
Council. It was not till the 11th century that Jesus was rep- 
resented on the cross with marks of suffering on his counte- 
nance. In a wall picture of 1011, and in a manuscript of 
1050, we have the earliest representation of a dead Christ on 
the cross. 

Maitland, treating of the age of certain memorials, reveals 
a yet more revolting exhibition. He says, “The history of 
Christendom, as-well as that of Art, supplies the means of 
fixing the age of many such monuments: for instance, the 
time of Vigilantius, when some of his bishops, moved by his 
arguments, refused to ordain unmarried deacons, cannot be 
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confounded with an age in which the celibacy of the clergy 
became compulsory: nor can we easily mistake for the work 
of a Christianity that knew only the sign of a cross in its 
simplest form of two straight lines, the wretched representa- 
tion of the Passion in a crucifix the size of life, smeared with 
the imitation of blood, and surmounted by a crown of natural 
thorns.” P. 25. 

2. Curist’s SUFFERING AND Deas. — Corresponding with 
the use of the Cross by the early believers, is the spirit mani- 
fested in the scenic paintings, used for instruction concerning 
the closing scenes of the Saviour’s life —a careful avoidance 
of the humiliation, death, aid burial. Hemans mentions 
*¢ Pilate washing his hands, in one instance, on a sarcophagus; 
the soldiers crowning our Lord in mockery, but (remarkable 
for the sentiment — the preference for the triumphant rather 
than tlhe mournful aspect—) a garland of flowers being sub- 
stituted for that thorny crown mentioned in the Gospel nar- 
native ; in another instance, the Roman soldiers striking the 
Divine sufferer on the head with a reed; but no nearer ap- 
proach to the dread consummation being ever attempted, a 
reserve imposed no doubt by reverential tenderness, or the 
fear of betraying to scorn the great object of faith respeciing 
that supreme sacrifice accomplished on Calvary.” Pp. 
40, 41. 

The distinguished Archeologist, Prof. Piper of Berlin, 
speaking of Art representations in the life of Jesus, belong- 
ing to the-first five centuries, extending from his nativity to 
his arraignment before Pilate, says, ** Further, however, this 
series does not go: the death and resurrection of Christ have 
not at all been made the subject of representation in this 
period.” Dr. Maitland also says (pp. 259, 260) —* In all 
the pictures and ‘sculptures of our Lord’s history, no ref- 


5 The crowning and striking with a reed are mentioned by Mr. Hemans alone —no 
other of our authors noting it; thcugh others mention that of Pilate washing his 
hands, and explain that it is intended to proclaim the innocence of Jesus.“ —1 find no 
fault in this man,’? —and not to exhibit the arraignment and trial. We venture, there- 
fore, to suggest that these two scenes, named by Mr. Hemans only, muy be of a later 
date than the 5th century, when the tender reverence of the C..urch had become 
blunted, if not cebased. The lack of corroboration is otherwise very strange. 
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erence is ever found to his sufferings or death: an apparent 
exception is met with in the bas-relief of Pilate washing his 
hands ” — which the doctor explains as above. It is note- 
worthy that both Prof. Piper and Dr. Maitland mention the 
representation of Pilate as the only one of that kind and 
period, and both omit the crowning and striking named by 
Mr. Hemans. 

3. Tue Trinity. — If the Catacombs “ remind us by what 
they do not contain, of the ideas with which the first Chris- 
tians were not familiar,” as Dean Stanley declares, then, most 
assuredly the ideas which go to make up the doctrine of the 
trinity, were not familiar to the early believers who wor- 
shipped in the Catacombs prior to A.D. 300. The express 
and tacit admission of nearly all our trinitarian authors are, 
that the trinity has no representation there — albeit one or 
two think that there are a few obscure hints, or symbolic inti- 
mations, of that dogma. Mr. Hemans, whose Romanism yields 
so reluctantly, says— é‘ 


“ Intelligible symbols designed to signify the union of three 
persons in the Godhead, did not become common till compar- 
atively later periods (than the days of Constantine) ; but not 
less than eight examples are given by De Rossi from the 
range of primitive, though not exclusively Roman [the italics 
are ours], monuments where that symbolism is at once 
recognized ; and in seven the monogram of the holy 
name (Christ) is combined with the well known triangle 
{the Egyptian emblem of the Egyptian trinity}. But if 
the faith in a Triune Deity was, for a long period, but rarely 
shadowed forth, it may be well accounted for by the tradi- 
tional reserve of dogmatic teaching (!) and awe-struck mod- 
esty of early Art, the expression of belief in the absolute 
Divinity [Deity ?] of the Redeeiwer is most luminous — in- 
deed, all pervading. Though the Divine Master is more fre- 
quently represented in historic action, or enthroned among 
the Apostles, or standing on the mystic Mount from whose 
base issue four rivers, or symbolically as the Good Shepherd, 
or the Lamb vith a Cross — there is one interesting excep- 
tion to this treatment among the figures gilt on glass, and 
réferred to about the end of the 4th century, where he ap- 
pears in mysterious vision, amid fullness of glory, with 
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radiated head, and holding the globe of sovereignty, a large 
scroll (the Gospels) being placed in a cystus at his feet; while 
opposite stands a figure dressed in a tunic and mantle, ex- 
tending one arm, as if to point out the vision, interpreted by 
Padre Garrucci, who published this Christian antique in the 
Civilta Catholica, as meant for Isaiah in utterance of prophecy 
as to the advent of the Light of the world.” ® 


Rev. Dr. Northcote, the Roman Catholic, is quoted by Mr. 
Withrow as declaring that the Trinity “is nowhere repre- 
sented in the Catacombs,” and that there is no emblem of 
it prior to the Council of Nice. And Dr. Maitland writes — 


‘‘Besides the gentle and amiable spirit everywhere breathed, 
the distinctive character of these remains s essentially Chris- 
tian : the name of Christ is repeated in an eudless variety of 
forms, and the actions of his life are figured in every degree 
of rudeness of execution. The second Person of the Trinity 
is peither viewed in the Jewish light of a temporal Messiah, 
nor degraded to the Socinian estimate of a mere example ; 
but is invested with all the honors of a Redeemer. On this 
subject there is no reserve [not even of the * doctrinal teach- 
ing” of Mr. Hemans] — no heathenish suppression of the 
distinguishing feature of our religion: on stones innumera- 
ble appears the Good Shepherd, bearing on his shoulders the 
recovered sheep, by which many an illiterate believer ex- 
pressed his sense of personal salvation. One, according to 
his epitaph, ‘ sleeps in Christ,’ another is buried with a prayer 
that ‘she may live in the Lord Jesus.’ But most of all, the 
cross in its simplest form is employed to testify the faith of 
the deceased: and whatever ignorance may have prevailed 
regarding the letter of Holy Writ, or the more mysterious 
doctrines contained in it, there seems to have been no want 
of apprehension of that sacrifice ‘whereby we obtain remis- 
sion of our sins and are made partakers of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’” Pp. 14, 15. 


Dr. Maitland makes no pretension that “the more 


6 We give the statement in full, that its lack may be clearly seen— its late date, if 
any — the monogram of Christ in an Egyptian emblem instead of the name of God — 
the “ reserve of dogmatic teaching,” when and where the great aim was to teach the 
facts and ductrines of Holy Writ. The ‘‘one exception’? down to “the end of the 
5th century ”’ of the gilt glass, teaching Christ’s universal Sovereignty, predicted by 
Isaiah and the other prophets, belongs to his heirship as held by Universalists, and has 
no reference to him as Deity. 
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mysterious doctrines” of the trinity, are in any wise 
figured or taught in the Catacombs. He even declares 
that no representation of God, save as a Hand projecting 
from clouds, can be found before the 9th century; and he 
explains a supposed exception named by Rochette in Cain and 
Abel bringing gifts to Adam to be offered to God. He adds, 
that even Paulinus who, at a later date, employed Art in or- 
namenting churches, represented the trinity only by a Lamb, 
a Dove, and a Voice from heaven. Pp. 261-268. Mr. He- 
mans confirms this absence of portraiture from the Catacombs 
(and elsewhere), till after Christianity became the State 
religion -— saying: 


“The chronology of primitive Christian Art cannot, of 
course, be brought within bounds of distinct definition, and 
has been the subject of various conjectures. Its earliest 
forms were purely symbolisms: sacred emblems, the Lamb, 
the Dove, the Ship, the Lyre, worn on rings or bracelets, or 
embroidered on vestments (vide, Clement of Alexandria in 
_2d century); if any human figures were represented, no 
other save the Good Shepherd, mentioned by Tertullian 
(early in the 3d century) as sometimes seen, probably enam- 
elled on chalices ; but it seems certain that all attempts at 
portraiture were prohibited till after the time of Constantine; 
and Mabillon concludes that ten centuries had passed before 
images were permitted to appear above the altar.” P. 67. 


But the most strenuous efforts of Trinitarians— even to 
perversions by translations and transpositions of sundry epi- 
taphs—are made, by conjuring with the letters 

D.M.—which stand-alike for Dei Maximo (the Great God, 
or God the Great) or for Dit Manes (the divine shades, or 
souls of the dead). On the heathen interpretation, Kenrick 
remarks —“ How far the formulary mention of the Di 
Manes ov sepulchres may be taken as proof of the continued 
existence of the belief in which it undoubtedly originated, is 
a question very difficult to decide. Pliny, while he ridicules 
the superstition, acknowledges the existence of the belief. 
Juvenal, on the contrary, declares that the belief of the 
Manes did not extend beyond the nursery.” (Kenrick, pp. 
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52, 53.) In commenting on an epitaph, he adds, “In the 
above inscription to Liberio, the letters DM have usually 
‘been rendered Deo Mazimo because found ia a Christian 
Cemetery. It is but fair to add, that they are also the uni- 
versal contraction for the first words of a pagan epitaph, 
Diis Manibus — To the Divine Manes, or souls of the dead. 
The subject is not free from perplexity; and an argument 
has been drawn from these letters against the assertion, that 
no pagan graves are contained in the Catacombs. But many 
inscriptions beginning with D M are undoubtedly Christian. 
. . . The employment of old pagan tombstones, was common 


after the time of Constantine ; [when Christianity and heath- 
en philosophies and superstitions were increasingly inter- 
mixed]; but the usual custom in such cases was to reverse 


the marble, and to engrave the Christian epitaph upon the 
other side.” Pp. 58, 59. 

Unfortunately for the easy solution of the questions in 
hand, this double use of the grave-coverings, and diverse 
readings of the initials D. M., cannot'always be discriminated. 
Dr Maitland cites what he calls ‘a most decisive specimen,” 
found in the walls of the Vatican Library, as follows :— 


DMRS 


VITALIS DEPOSITA DIAE SABBATV 
KLAVG 


QVIXIT ANNISXXV SMESS IIIFECITCVMMARITANNIS 
. XDIESXXX 


ops 
This epitaph Dr. M. translates thus : — 


“* Sacred to Christ the Supreme God Vitalis buried on Sat- 
urday, kalends of August. She lived with her husband ten 


years and thirty days. In Christ, the First and Last. Aged 
25 years and 8 months.” 7 Dr. Maitland adds —* There is, 


7 On this translation we remark briefly — 1st. The “ D M”’ and the monogram with 
“S$” added (for “ Soter,’’ Saviour, Redeemer), are reversed _in the translation. Why 
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however, a Christian epitaph quoted by Reestell, which runs 
as follows : — | 
‘ Diis Manibus 
Principi filio dulcissimo suo posuit, 
Que vixit ann. vj die xx 
In Pace.’ 


On this he (Reestell) remarks, “ It is very possible that 
the words ‘ Diis Manibus’ are attributable to careless imita- 
tion of heathen customs in the 5th or 6th century: or, that 
the inscription, originally pagan, was afterward affixed to a 
Christian grave, with the alteration of the numbers and of 
the proper name.” All which casts additional doubt on any 
rendering which applies “‘ D M” * to Christ as the Great or 
Supreme God. 

The following vague translations of probably as vague ex- 
tracts from several epitaphs, are given by Mr. Hemans, to 
prove that the early Christians held that Christ is God, and 
that the Holy Ghost is a person in the Trinity. No dates are 
given, and as all seem agreed that till after at least four cen- 
turies, the Catacombs give no evidence that the Trinity was 
taught by any of its representations, we pass them by. Sim- 
ilar, more numerous extracts are given by Mr. Withrow for 
the same purpose, equally deficient in testimony. ‘ Mayest 
thou live in God Christ” “in Christo Deo” —‘“in D. 
Christo —” [Domino, *“ Lord Christ” ?] “in pace et in 
XP” —*“Nutricatus Deo Christo marturibus” —“ Regina 
vibas in Domino Jesu ” — “in pace cum Spiritu Sancta’? — 
* vibas in Spiritu Sanct.”’ 

4. Baprism.— The Catacombs had semicircular tables 
(Sigmas) used in Love Feasts, allowing easy access in serving 
the partakers; and also stationary fonts — but no date of 
their erection.- ‘‘The discovery of wells and springs in 


not follow the order of the original? ‘‘ Sacred to God, the Great (or,‘ the Supreme 
God’ ) in Christ, the Saviour” (or the Redeemer). 2d. Why also change the alpha 
and omega of the closing monogram? ‘In Christ, the Last and the First.” Probably 


the sculptor, ignorant of the Greek letters, and yet more ignorant of their mystic, 
emblematic meaning, misplaced them; but literal correctness is important even in 
rendering errors — especially in important doctrines. 
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various parts of the corridors, assists in understanding how 
life could be supported in those dismal regions. A font has 
been named ‘ the Font of st. Peter,’ and however apocryphal 
may be the tradition which refers it to apostolic times, the 
fact of its having been long used for baptism is not to be dis- 


puted.”” P.29. And among the epitaphs are several indi- 
cating that children were baptized at an early age. Maitland 


quotes (p. 178) an epitaph surmounted with an olive wreath, 

around the Christian Monogram flanked on each side by palm 

branches (implying martyrdom), which reads : — 
“-FL.IOVINA.QVAE-VIX 
-ANNIS-TRIBVS-D-XXX 


NEOPITA-INPACE-XI-K ” 


“ Flavia Jovina — who lived 8 years and 30 days — a neo- 
phyte— in peace — [She died] the 11th kalends.”” On which 
he remarks (p. 178), “The extreme youth of the neophyte, 
while it proves the custom of infant baptism, makes the mar- 
tyrdom of Jovina improbable. He also quotes the following: 
—‘ Romanus, 8 years and 15 days” —‘“ Candidus, 21 
months ’”’ —“ Bacius ,Valerius, a Catechumen, 9 years, 8 
months, 22 days.” And on pp. 231, 232, he quotes the epi- 
taphs of ‘** Pomperanus, 6 years, 9 months, * days and 4 
hours ’’ —* Innocens, who lived 3 years, more or less.” 
Other authors furnish similar epitaphs on children of tender 
ages. The following may aid in solving the meaning of an 
obscure text: 

1 Corinthians xv. 29.—*‘* Else what shall they do which are 
baptized for the dead, if tli€ dead rise not at all?. Why are 
they, then, baptized for the dead ?”’ 

As the dead of this early Church were buried in the walls 
and floors of the Catacombs, where it held its meetings, kept 
its Love Feasts, celebrated its Eucharist, and baptized its con- 
’ verts and children “ for the dead,” (literally, uper ton nekron 
— ‘over the dead ” ) the question arises, ‘* Did the Church 
in Corinth (and elsewhere) as in Rome, baptize over the graves 
of the dead ?— thus recruiting or filling up the vacancies in 
the ranks of the faithful, caused by death, in solemnly joyful 
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testimony of faith in the resurrection alike of the departed 


and the departing! If this solemnly attested faith be unreal, 
“ Why are they, then, baptized for the dead ? ” 

5. TotaL Depravity. — Many epitaphs discredit, and none 
teach, native depravity. In addition to those already quoted, 


we give the following : —“* To Adsertor, our son, dear, sweet. 
most innocent and incomparable, who lived 17 years, 6 
months, and 8 days. His father and mother set up this.” 


“ XP [In Christ] Died on the kalends of September, Pomper- 
anus, the innocent, aged 6 years, 9 months, 8 days and 4 
hours. He sleeps in peace.” ** To the holy soul, Innocens, 
who lived 3 years more or less.” ‘* Marcus, an innocent boy. 
You have already begun to be among the innocent ones. 
How enduring is such a life to you!” 

6. Purcatory. — All epitaphs which refer or allude to the 
subject, express or imply positive assurance of immediate 
felicity for the departed, in such language as “ received to 
God,” “sent forth by angels,” ‘“‘ born into eternity,” “he 
sleeps in peace,’ “born again of heavenly water,” “he 
rests,” “ he went to God,” “thou dost repose forever free 
from care,” “thou restest in peace, incomparable wife,” 
“ called away, he went in peace,” “ everlasting rest of happi- 
ness,” “He went before us in peace,” “set free from the 
body,” ** breaking the bonds of the body, he rejoices in the 
stars ’? — these, as samples of those quoted by Mr. Withrow 
—all abound in faith, hope and joy. Dr. Maitland furnishes 
the following : — ‘‘ May God refresh thee ” — “ May God re- 
fresh thy spirit ’? — “ Nicephorus, a sweet soul in the place 
of refreshment.” On the latter the Doctor remarks —“ These 
epitaphs prove the doctrine of the primitive Church regard- 
ing the departed souls of believers: they are not said to be 
in heaven, nor in purgatory, but in a state of refreshing by 
means of God’s presence —in God.” Pp. 234, 235. Dr, 
Maitland also quotes the following: ‘“ Lawrence to his sweet- 
est son, Severance, borne away by angels, on the 7th ides of 
January ”’?— and remarks that the expression “ borne away 
by angels,” “applied by our Lord to blessed Lazarus, can 
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scarcely be supposed to imply a conveyance away to expiatory 
flames.” P. 235. 

7. PRAYe«RS FOR AND TO THE Deap. — Mr. Hemans, though 
believing that prayers for the dead were offered by the primi- 
tive Church, according to “ Hebrew precedent,’ admits the 
following : — “‘ After looking over the 1374 epitaphs in De 
Rossi’s compilation, I must own that I fail to find any exam- 
ple of prayer referring to the state of the dead in the invisible 
life, in this whole series.”” P. 583. All other authors whom 
we have examined bear the same testimony — all evidently 
considering that the longing of mourners (‘ God refresh 
you,” and the like), could not be included in what are termed 
“ prayers for the dead,” or ‘ masses for the repose of souls.” 
Dr. Maitland says, “ [¢ may not be amiss to premise gener- 
ally, that in the inscriptions contained in the Lapidarian 
Gallery, selected and arranged under papal superintendance, 
there are no prayers for the dead (unless the forms, - May 
you live,’ ‘May God refresh you,’ be so so construed), no 
addresses to the Virgin Mary, nor: to the apostles, and earlier 
saints ; and, with the exception of ‘eternal sleep’ and ‘ eter- 
nal home,’ &c., no expressions contrary to the plain sense of 
Scripture.” In a note he adds that there is one epitaph con- 
taining the phrase “ ora pro nobis,” “ Pray for us.” 

8. MarroLatry. — Mr. Hemans, whose Romanism makes 
him a peculiar witness, frankly says —‘“* Among other sub- 
jects prominent in the 4th century (though not for the first 
time there seen), are two persons whose high position in 
devotional regards becomes more and more conspicuous with 
the lapse of ages — the blessed Virgm and St: Peter. The 
mother of Christ, as first introduced to us by Art, is only 
secn in her historic relations to her divine Son, nor in any 
other than the two scenes of the nativity and the adoration 
of the wise men. Later she appears like other of those 
orantes, or figures in the attitude of prayer, and sometimes 
between: the apostles Peter and Paul — occasionally, indeed, 
with naive expression of reverence, on larger scale than these 
latter — an honor, however, not exclusively hers, but also 
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given to the other virgin saints, especially St. Agnes. The 
first example of ‘ Madonna and child’ picture, destined {for 
such endless reproduction and extraordinary honors, is seen 
over a tomb in the Catacomb of St. Agnes— Mary with veiled 
head, arms extended in prayer, and the child, not apparently 
seated, but standing before her, on each side bearing the mon- 
ogram of the holy name XP—which symbol (rarely in use 
before the conversion of Constantine), suffices to show that 
this picture cannot be of earlier date than the 4th century — 
as the absence of the nimbus to the heads of both mother and 
child indicates origin not later than the earlier years of the 
next century, before which that attribute scarcely appears in 
Christian Art.” Hemans, p. 41. Withrow says that the 
first appearance of Mary as the Madonna, was about A.D. 
431 —not earlier than the 4th century — and that she be- 
came the Dolorosa yet later than the 4th century. Marriott 
says — “In those earlier decorations of the Catacombs which 
De Rossi and other Roman antiquaries believe (and probably 
with good reason) to be before the age of Constantine, repre- 
sentations of the Virgin Mary occur only in such connection 
as is directly suggested by Holy Scripture”? —snch as the 
family at Bethlehem, the Annunciation, and “ upwards of 20” 
of the Adoratiun by the Magi— and all of these are to repre- 
sent not Mary, but her child.” Marrioti, pp. 31, 32. 

It may be well to note here, that after the 8d century the 
descent of the Church into errors of doctrine and practice 
grew more rapid. The worship of Jesus, of Mary, of saints, 
of relics, &c., followed each other. Mary.was called, “ the 
Mother,of God,” “ the Queen of Heaven.” As God began to 
be represented more stern, implacable, cruei, the people wor- 
shipped Jesus to induce him to placate his Father’s wrath ; 
and then, as the Son was held up as the severe judge of sin- 
ners and the executioner of the F'ather’s vengeance, men 
prayed Mary to mollify the anger of her God-child; and when 
she became unfeeling, or lacked influence, they turned to 
Joseph, and other saints, and to martyrs, to intercede with 
their cold, implacable superiors. Thus theology became 
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more hard and merciless — hell was intensified, and enlarged 
and eternized — heaven shrunk, and receded, and lost its 
compassion — woman (despite the deification of Mary) was 
regarded as weak and despicable —the Agape were abolished 
and the Eucharist deified, and its cup witheld from the people 
— and woman, deemed too impure to touch the bread, had to 
cover with a linen cloth the hand she extended to receive it! 
As among the heathen Romans, faith and reverence decreased 
as their gods were multiplied ; so here, as objects of worship 
were increased, familiarity bred only sensuality, and sensuous 
worship drove out virtue and veneration, until, in the lan- 
guage of Mrs. Jamieson’s “* Legends of the Madonna,” (Int. 
p- xxxi.) “One of the frescoes in the Vatican represents 
Giulia Farnese [a roted impure woman and mistress of the 
Pope! ] in the character of the Madonna, and Pope Alexan- 
der VI. [the drunken, unchaste, beastly! ] kneeling at her 
feet in the character of a votary ! Under the influence of the 
Medici, the churches of Florence were filled with pictures of 
the Virgin, in which the only thing aimed at was a meretri- 
cious beauty. Savonarola thundered from his pulpit in the 
garden of S. Marco against these impieties. He exclaimed 
against the profaneness of those who represented the meek 
mother of Christ in gorgeous apparel, with head unveiled, 
and under the features of women too well and publicly known. 
. . . He perished at the stake, but not. till after he had made 
a bonfire in the Piazza at Florence of the offensive effigies : 
he perished — persecuted to death by the Borgia family.” 
But his spirit still lives, and “ his soul is marching on !” 

9. PeTeR ok PaoL— Which was the Founder and first 
Bishop of the Church in Rome? Hemans describes figures. 
of these Apostles on gilt glasses, ‘‘ side by side, usually as 
busts, and with not the slightest indication of superiority in 
one over the other Apostle — rather, indeed, a perfect parity 
in honors and deserts, as implied in the single crown sus- 
pended, in some instances, over the heads of both; or, in 
their simultaneous crowning by the Saviour whose figure is 
hovering over the pair, alike thus honored at the Divine Mas- 
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ter’s hand.” Pp. 53,54. Rev. Mr. Marriott enters largely 
into the question based on Romans i. 1-5; xv. 16; Acts 
xxviii, and 2 Cor. x. 16; and adds the testimony of the Cat- 
acombs —‘* Among the frescoes of the Catacombs, the only 
figure of an Apostle which is represented separately from the 
rest of the Twelve, is that of St. Paul [in the Cemetery of 
St. Priscilla], described as ‘ PauLus, Pastor Apostouus.’ side 
by side with a figure of the Good Shepherd. In none of the 
Catacombs is St. Peter specially designated by name or attri- 
bute.” Mr.. Withrow says of Peter’s alleged Primacy, “ In 
the earliest frescoes he is nowhere named or alluded to, by 
name or attribute, though Paul is —hence Augusti:e says, 
when an Apostle is referred to without name, Paul is meant. 
The Twelve are pictured, but as equals. Paul is once pic- 
tured with the Good Shepherd, and called * PauLus Pastor 
ApostoLus.’ Even in frescoes of late date (5th or 6th cen- 
tdry), St. Peter and St. Paul are often found side by side 
without any mark of Peter’s superiority.” Withrow, p. 167. 

10. CurricaL Dress.— Of what has been quaintly and 
quizzically called ** clerical millinery,’ Mr. Hemans says that 
“Tt would be vain to look for even a nucleus of the pomp of 
circumstance that eventually surrounded them [the Bishops], 
in these earliest days. We may picture to ourselves these 
saintly pastors, so many of whom shed their blood for the 
faith, officiating at plain wooden altars, or over the tombs of 
martyrs in the Catacombs, undistinguished in garb or cere- 
monial from their clergy, clad in the wswal dignified costume 
of the Roman citizens [italics by A. B. G.], which has not yet 
received adjuncts of symbolic ornament, except, perhaps, a 
fillet (énfulia) round the head (origin of the later miter), and 
the staff, emblem of the pastoral office in his hand.” Pp. 
29, 30, where, and on p. 81, he deplores the elimination of 
the democratic principle in Church government, by which the 
people took part in religious interests, even more than in the 
Roman Republic. 

11. Enpiess Sin anp Surrertne will hardly consist with 
an utter absence of purgatory, or a day of judgment in eter- 
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nity, or threats or warnings of hell-fire, or with the spirit of 
love for enemies, patience under persecution and long suffer- 
ing, which every writer on the Catacombs declares to be man- 
ifest in all their records. - Long after this spirit had died out 
of the Church — after the 8th century — an epitaph written 
on a tomb adds — “ If any one violate this sepulcher, let him 
perish miserably — lie unburied -- and not arise; but have 
his Jot with Judas.” Says Dr. Withrow, ‘No trace of this 
feeling is found in the Christian collection of the Lapidarian 
Gallery °’— nor any spirit or doctrine like unto it in all the 
inscriptions and representations of the Church in the Cata- 
combs, if we may credit the testimonies of all the authors we 
have consulted. 


ARTICLE VII. 


True and False Ideas of Holiness. 


All thoughtful students, of Christianity must perceive that 
its grand aim is to raise men toa higlier level of persunal 
character, and the more careful this study the stronger will 
this impression become. If indeed we were to gather our 
ideas of its object and influence from‘ the words or deeds of 
its professors, we might suppose that its chief design was to 
instruct its disciples in certain mysterious doctrines, or to 
foster in them a class of feelings which are hardly intelligible 
to the mass of mankind, and to assure those who pass through 
this experience, of a superiority to their brethren here and 
hereafter. But this is only the human perversion of the 
Divine message, the same in essence if different in mode of 
manifestation from that with which Christ had to deal in the 
case of the religious people of his own time. For such we 
must always remember the Pharisees were. The idea is diffi- 
cult for us to realize from the fact that we have been accus- 
tomed to think of them as the chief antagonists of the great 
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Teacher. But their position was taken in the interests, as 
they supposed, of orthodoxy and piety, and they themselves 
were utterly insensible to the gross inconsistency, of which 
Christ so often reminded them, between the assumptions of 
their professions and the actions of their lives. The spirit of 
Pharisaism is in human nature, and lives and works to-day as 
much as ever, perverting the Gospel as once it did the law ; 
representing the one as a plan for personal deliverance from 
wrath, and converting the other into a code of minute require- 
ments, and in both cases encouraging a spirit of self-exalta- 
tion, tending to spiritual pride. 

The New Testament is not responsible for this. It isa 
revelation of truth — truth in relation to much of which 
we can only see through a glass darkly, and must be content, 
even to the end, to receive in the spirit of little children, who 
walk by faith and not by sight. But even the truths which are 
most difficult to understand are all made to tell .upon the 
development o! practical religion. The one thing, therefore, 


which the Gospel seeks to do for each man is this — to make 
him a holy man. 


This holiness is one of the topics of the day, discussed with 
a good deal of earnestness, and sometimes with an inability 
on the part of the ardent champions of a particular theory 
to appreciate the motives of those who differ, which does not 
harmonize with our ideas of the spirit wliich true holiness 
might be expected to produce. Of all questions, this is one 
in which heat, imputation of motives, misrepresentation of 
arguments are out of place. Such attributes, in truth, never 
could enter into the defence of the high standard of personal 
religion which some suppose themselves to have reached, 
but for mistaken ideas which have been, and still are, too 
current as to the exact meaning of holiness. What is the 
Scriptural idea of holiness? There has grown up a habit of 
applying the term “ saint” to evangelists, apostles, martyrs, 
and others supposed to have won a high place in the Christian 
Church by their holy words and deeds. The Romish and 
Anglican churches !:ave a calender of saints, occupying differ- 
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ent positions, according to the judgment which the Church 
has pronounced upon their merits. Both proceed upon the 
idea that the term “ saint”’ is a designation for a higher style 
of Christian life, the name of an order into which but few 
can be admitted. The New Testament, so far from encour- 
aging this view, distinctly represents all who love Christ as 
called to be saints. The best men are not represented as 
having a right to the title on the ground of having met all its 
conditions, for even Paul and Peter and John nowhere speak 
of themselves, or are represented in the narrative, as perfect; 
but on all followers of the Master is impressed the obligation 
which rests on them to be holy. All Christians are required 
to be saints, that is, to perfect holiness. There are many who 
are really striving to work out the idea, who nevertheless 
would shrink from the name, not from fear, not from unwil- 
lingness to accept any amount of responsibility ; but simply 
because the whole conception of Christian character suggested 
by the term is one the most alien to their ideas and purposes. 
The term “ saint,”’ like that other grand old name of “ gentle- 
man,” has been injured by the mode in which it has been em- 
ployed. Just as the true idea of the gentleman is lost when 


it is employed to designate graces of manner rather than of 
character, an intimate knowledge of etiquette rather than a 
spirit of unselfishness influencing and pervading the whole 


life ; so the idea of the saint is perverted when it is applied 


to denote one who puts on the outward form and show of 
holiness, whose great desire is to impress upon the world that 
he is not as other men, who adopts a tone of lofty superiority 
even in relation to Christian brethren whom he regards as 
lacking in spirituality. 

In religion, asin other things, cutward display is not always 
or gencraily associated with internal goodness. The man of 
large possessions is not’ he who is most anxious to astonish 


you with the lavish exhibition of his wealth. The true gen- 


tleman is not he who is most particular about the little cour- 
tesies which are valuable only as the symbols of something 
better lying underneath. The greatest scholar is not one who 
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parades before you his learning, and he is not the greatest 
saint who invites the world to come and see his zeal for the 
Lord of Hosts. It would be much nearer the truth to say 
that humility is the first of Christian virtues, and that a 
claim to special holiness on the part of an individual might 
therefore be regarded as being its own refutation. But it is 
not only because of an undue self-assertion that the idea of 
holiness repels so many men. It is rather because of its 
frequent divorce from the common obligations of morality, 
that there are not a few. who are disposed, often with an un- 
charitableness equal to that which they reprobate in others, 
to treat the whole conception of the spiritual life as a dream 
or an unreality, perhaps in some cases even a conscious 
hypocrisy. 

The error is one which needs to be corrected. alike for the 
sake of those who, if they could not acquiesce in such a 
theory of Christian life when put before them in words, carry 
it ou: in their own practice ; and of those who are thus led 
to form a most false. conception of the Gospel. There is a 
morality which is not holiness; but it cannot be too fre- 
quently reiterated that there can be no true holiness where 
there is not a morality as comprehensive in its relations as it 
is exalted in its principles. Holiness, if it be genuine, so far 
from leading a man to be careless as to his word, indifferent 
in the maintenance of personal integrity, unscrupulous in 


his conduct towards those who are not of his party, will invest 
truth with new sanctity, will inspire in him the purest senti- 
ments of honor, will make him careful not only to do justice 
to opponents, ‘but enlarge his charity. The common duties 
of morality will become of higher importance, because of 


that new authority which guides his soul. 

Wherein, 1nay be asked, lies the difference between moral- 
ity and holiness? Here are two men who, judging from such 
knowledge of their conduct as we are able to obtain, seem to 


bear a very close resemblance to each other. It is only, in- 
deed, when this moral likeness exists that any difficulty oc- 
curs. The case of a man who claims to be holy, though his 
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whole conduct is marked by moral perversity, is extremely 
simple. If this be holiness it must be something different 
altogether from that which the Gospel is intended to produce. 
The apostle tells us that, “‘ denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
present world.” 

The links of the threefold chain are not to be separated. 
Godliness includes sobriety and righteousness on the principle 
laid down by the apostle, who makes our conduct to man the 
test of our love to God. It is something more, even, than 
mere righteousness which is required. It is the love which 
inspires kindness, gentleness, goodness ; and without this we 
are taught there is no godliness. Occasional outbursts of 
what are called spiritual feelings, rapturous experiences, de- 
votional excitement, do not constitute godliness. It has a 
deeper foundation, it is a more living reality, it must be at- 
tested by more practical results, in the absence of which all 
its devout appearance and talk are but the instruments of a 
delusion which a man imposes upon himself as much as upon 
others. , 

It is when we have to compare a man whose faith in God 
and love to Him are manifested in a life of righteousness, 
purity, and goodness, with one in whom the same moral qual- 
ities are formed, but who is not godly, that it seems, at first 
sight, hard to discriminate. By those who know the two only 
by their conduct in the world, they are classed in the same 
category. Both are men to whom all who know them look 
up with admiration and respect, for not a breath of suspicion 
has ever sullied their honorable names. They-are of the 
class who, because of their integrity, are rightly regarded as 
pillars of society. They have alike a high ideal of character, 
and are seeking to realize it by true and noble lives, which 
are devoted not to selfish ends only, but to the good of others 
and the welfare of society as well. That it is possible for 
men to develop this moral nobility who are far from being 
under the direct power of Christian principle is a fact. How 
much they owe to the indirect power of the religion they de- 
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spise in raising their own ideas of goodness, and surrounding 
them with influences which help them to work it out, they 
would not admit, probably do not themselves suspect. They 
are but Theists at best, and God is not to them a living pres- 
ence controlling and shaping their entire lives. 

The question returns, “ How are we, then, to distinguish 
between those apparently so similar, and yet unlike ?” 

The religion of the friend for whom, on all other grounds, 
he has a high esteem and affection, is to the pure moralist a 
puzzle. He cannot in his case as he might in that of others 
with whom he is less acquainted, ascribe it to affectation or 
insincerity ; but it is so contrary to all his own thoughts that 
it fills him with pure amazement. The interest felt in devo- 
tional exercises, the belief in religion, with all that it implies, 
the sympathy in church enterprises, are so contrary to all his 
thoughts and habits, that the difficulty is for him to under- 
stand how it can all be reality. Is it here, then, that we are 
to find the difference between the two characters? Is it that 
to the justice and truth, the benevolence and kindness of the 
one, the other has superadded a creed and practice which 
have a direct relation to God? That this is so cannot be 
doubted. The one recognizes claims of God which the other 
altogether repudiates, takes a pleasure in exercises which to 
him are either unmeaning or hypocritical, devotes himself to 
works in which he sees at best a waste of zeal and energy 
which might be dedicated to a better purpose. Shall we then 
conclude that all which the Christian has done, or has to do, 
is to unite these beliefs and services to the moralities of life ? 

This were to make religion something separate and distinct 
from life, and to destroy all vital connection between our love 
to God and our relations to man, and to ignore the root-idea 
of holiness altogether. 

It is an error which regards holiness as nothing more than 
the addition of religious feelings and actions to the virtues 
of a life in other respects correct and honorable, and forgets 
that it is in the sanctification of the heart that true godliness 
consists. To this root may be traced the idea that there may 
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be a holiness, if not without morality, yet with a morality of 
a very imperfect type, which seeks to compensate its deficien- 
cies by the excessive unction of its piety. Let us once under- 
stand that holiness means the setting apart of the whole 
nature to God, the recognition of Christ as our Master, 
whom it is not only our duty but our joy to honor and obey, 
and the error must die. And when we get rid of the delu- 
sion, which has been a stumbling-block to so many who have 
been content to judge the Gospel from human representations 
rather than from its own teachings, the distinction between 
morality and holiness becomes apparent. It is a difference 
of rule and motive and not merely of conduct. The quality 
of the actions is changed by the spirit which dictates them. 
He is the holy man who does everything as the follower of 
Christ, and for Christ’s sake; whose pattern is the life of 
Christ, whose inspiration is love to Christ. 

Holiness is, if this view be true, the noblest development 
of human character fashioned in conformity to the. Divine 
law. It is not enough, on the one side, that there should be 
a diligent cultivation of virtue. The ideal of that virtue 
must be derived from the life of the Master, and the earnest 
endeavor to work it out must be carried on as service due to 
Him. On the other hand, the mere willingness to obey Him, 
if it be not embodied in practice, does not make a man holy. 
The soul may be stirred with pure desire, and yet not be holy. 
The human passions may cross, and, to an extent, defeat its 
Divine aspirations; performance may linger. far behind re- 
solve; and action be in direct opposition to the professions, 
sincere and earnest though they may be at the time, of sub- 
mission and obedience. : 

Few views of the religious life can be much more danger- 
ous than that which places holiness in what is called the 
sanctification of the will, independent of the sanctification of 
the conduct. The idea that holiness is rather in the emo- 
tions than in the conduct, and that they are perfectly sancti- 
fied who can say that to will is present with them, though how 
to perform that whic his good they do not always find, is harm- 
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less so long as those who hold it do not therefore, neglect the 
means to complete that in which they are still lacking. It is 
when there is less care for virtues, which under this system 
are £o often relegated to a position of inferiority to feelings, 
that the peril of a theory which places holiness in the surren- 
der of the will rather than in the effect of a renewed and 
purified will upon the life, is most serious. If a man is 
taught that he may be perfectly holy, though old failings 
cling to him, because these are committed in defiance of the 
will, and not in obedience to it, there is surely a fear that - 
these things may come to be regarded as not belonging to 
him, and, therefore, not necessarily to be viewed with self- 
humiliation. It needs but to take a step further in order to 
reach the conclusion that they need not trouble him at all, 
that they are not voluntary acts, for which he is responsible, 
and that his character is to be determined, not by them but 
by the higher purpose which he cherishes, though unable 
fully to accomplish. If this were only theory it might be 
dismissed as an illusion; but it has a fatal tendency to pass 
into practice. It is necessary, therefore, to insist that the 
fruits are the only signs by which the character of the tree 
can be manifest ; that holy desires count for nothing till they 
become spiritual forces for transforming both the heart and 
life ; that religious feelings are but frothy excitement, unless 
they issue in pure and noble deeds ; that feeble resolves to do 
good are vain unless they are translated into daily practice. 

Is aman made holy at once or by some sudden access of 
Divine influence, or is it by degrees this point is reached? It 
is only on the theory that it has been attained when the will 
yields itself to God, that the idea of some swift and immedi- 
ate process can be entertained. Everything, therefore, which 
goes to show that the work includes the moulding of the life 
in harmony with the purposes of a will which has been 
brought into sympathy with that of God, leads to the conclu- 
sion that by steady and continuous growth alone can a man 
be perfected in holiness. 

The seed growing secretly is employed by our Lord to illus- 
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trate the Divine kingdom — that is, to set forth the way in 
which the rule of Christ is set up in the life of man. It is 
the growth of an inward principle developing the life that is 
in it. Through different stages only does it attain to perfec- 
tion. The blade precedes the ear, and then comes the 
full corn in the ear. Sois it that the soul gradually comes 
to bring forth fruit unto perfection. So was it ever in the 
Master’s training of His disciples, themselves among the best 
illustrations of His parable. If in any we might have hoped 
for speedy results, it was in them. It might have been 
thought that the effect of daily fellowship with Him would 
-have been entirely to change their character. But it was 
quite otherwise. Weakness, hardness of heart, slowness to | 
believe, are only too visible through the whole of their asso- 
ciation with Him. The result of three years’ discipline was 
that in the hour of his sorest need, he who had been foremost 
in professions of loyalty and love denied Him, and all forsook 
Him and fled. The apostles, then, in the maturing of their 
Christian character followed the ordinary law of human de- 
velopment. The spirit of God wrought in them, but it 
wrought in exact harmony with that law of the Divine king- 
dom which was laid down in the parable of the seed. There 
was in them first the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear. There was a time when Paul himself was 
but as a child, and only as he grew to be a man did he put 
away childish things. 

What right have we to hope that we or any shall be exempt 
from the same process? Assuredly the writings of the apos- 
tles teach us rather to look for a like experience. ‘ Tribula- 
tion,” says Paul “ worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
ence ; and experience, hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed.” 
A Divine discipline, by which our principles are tested, the 
chaff sifted and separated from the wheat; the errors cor- 
rected and character matured, trains us for the higher stages 
of the Christian life. In the whole tone of the apostolic 
teachings, the Christian life is represented as one of struggle, 
development and advance. It is a race in which every weight 
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is tu be set aside with the sin that easily besets us. It isa 
conflict in which there is need of incessant watchfulnes, so- 
briety and trust. Weare toendure hardness, to pass through 
tribulation, to receive the inheritance only as we overcome. 
If all this be not intended to impress us with the thought of 
progress by struggle and with difficulty, it is hard to see what 
it could be meant toteach. In the midst of it all there may 
be a calm and joy in the sense of Divine support and the as- 
surance of final victory. But of a peace begotten by the 
thought that the battle is over and the victory complete, we 
find not a hint in the New Testament. The virtues required 
of the Christian are not merely those of quiet and patience, 
but courage, resolution, hardness, all that is necessary for 
those who would quit themselves like men in the conflict and 
tribulation by which they are to be chastened. 

Do we, while seeking thus to enforce the idea that we are 
to work out our own salvation, forget the Divine assistance ? 
In practice, it may be that the spirit of trust is not sufficiently 
cherished, that we. are too prone to think of our own efforts, 
our acts of self-denial, and to forget that it is not alone by 
our work, but by the inspiration of God’s spirit that our 
characters shall be builded in holiness and truth. If the idea 
were put before us that we had a power independent of God, 
we should at once repudiate it, and confess that whatever 
qualities we had of virtue and goodness, they came from Him 
who as He has called us to be His soldiers, will help us to 
victory. It is only as we remember this that a bright and 
hopeful aspect can be imparted to our Christian life. We can 
find spirit and courage to grow in grace as we dwell on the 
promise that through the Father’s love we shall come off 
more than conquerers. 
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Did Jesus Sanction Jewish Errors ? 


“Jesus took especial care to expose and correct the erroneous 
notions of his hearers, particularly of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
They were in error as to the extreme rigidity of the Sabbath observ- 
ance; he exposed that error, Matthew xii. 1-8. They wrongly 
attributed his miracles to Satanic agency ; he rebuked them, xii. 22- 
32. They erred in evading the obligation to honor their parents ; he 
sternly reproved them for thus transgressing the commandment of 
God by their traditions, xv. 1-6. The Pharisees held the doctrine 
of endless punishment. Now why did not Jesus correct this error, 
if it be an error?” ? 

“ With the exception of the few Sadducees who seldom came into 
close contact with Christ, the Jews universally, the common people 
following the lead of the Pharisees, did believe that those who die 
in sin will be punished [endlessly] in the future world. Whether 
they received that doctrine from Moses and the prophets, from Alex- 
andria, or from wherever, they had it, they held it; and our Lord 
whenever speaking to them knew that they held it; and knew that 
they must necessarily interpret whatever He should say in the light 
of it, and, should He fail to correct it, assume that He also believed 
.** 

Again: “ We claim 1. That the New Testament cannot be ex- 
plained into consistency with itself, and with known facts, but by 
assuming that Jesus Christ believed, and taught, the existence and 
agency of the devil. 2, That what he thus believed and taught must 
necessarily be true.” ® 


Without entering into the discussion as to whether the Pharisees, 
and the Jews generally, did, or did not, believe the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, on which question Farrar in his recent books, and 
Miller in these pages, have shed a good deal of light, we propose to 
test the correctness of the principle of interpretation enunciated in 
the citations here given. It seems to be a favorite argument of late 
with many Orthodox controversialists. Dr. Dexter, in his “ Reason- 
ableness of the Doctrine of Future Eternal Punishment,” makes 
much of it, and insists that Christ and his disciples, knowing that the 
Jews believed this dogma, by adopting the language in which they 
expressed this belief without protest, without correcting their error, 
if it were such, not only confirmed them in the error, but showed that 


1 Hereafter of Sin, p. 188. 2 Congregatonalict Art. “ The Future of the 
Impenitent.’’ Ibid. 
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they themselves also believed it. If that be really so, it seems to 
open up some serious difficulties in the way of doctfine and of a 
rational interpretation of other portions of Scripture. Let us see 
what comes of it. 

We read in the Old Testament that Ahaziah, king of Israel, on a 
certain occasian, “sent messengers, saying unto them, Go, inquire of 
Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, whether I shall recover of this dis- 
ease. But the angel of the Lord said to Elijah, the Tishbite, Arise, 
go up to meet the messengers of the king of Samaria, and say unto 
them, Is it because there is not a God fh Israel, that ye go to inquire 
of Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron?” 2 Kingsi. This Baal-zebub 
was the “ god of flies,’ which were thought to cause contagious dis- 
eases. Pliny mentions a people who staid a pestilence “ by sacrific- 
ing to the fly-hunting god.” This worship was established at Ekron, 
a city ot the Philistines. 

Let us note here that the angel of the Lord and Elijah both speak 
of this Baal-zebub as though he were really a god, an actual being. 
They do not deny his existence, nor enter into any argument with 
the messengers of Ahaziah to prove that they were in error in believ- 
ing in him as having-the power to heal diseases ; they only rebuke 
them, and their royal master, for seeking aid from this Philistine god 
instead of from Jehovah, the God of Israel. The angel and the 
prophet both knew that there was no such god as Baal-zebub, and yet 
they speak of him as a real being ; they both knew that Ahaziah and 
his people believed in him and trusted to his help; and at the same 
time they adopt their language in regard to him without correcting 
their error, complaining only that they should prefer Baal-zebub- 
before vehovah. 

Now if the logic of the citations given above is sound and conclu- 
sive, then thd angel of the Lord, and the prophet of the Lord, sanc- 
tioned the error of these Israelites, king and people, by using their 
language without qualifying it, or pointing out the falsity of their 
. belief; and so doing gave them a right to assume that they themselves 
believed in the existence of the god of the Philistines as truly as in 
the God of Israel. Comment on such exegesis is needless, supposing, 
as we do, that our readers are blessed with a reasonable share of 
common sense. 

If now we come to the New Testament we find that this Baal- 
zebub has been promoted. in the mythology of the Jews to a higher 
rank, and instead of “the god of flies,” he has become the “ prince of 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 7 
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devils ” or demons. Luke xi. Not finding any remedy in human skill 
for certain diseases, says Smith’s Dictionary, “ they naturally reterred 
the cause to some higher power, and selected Beelzebub as the hea- 
then deity to whom application was to be made in case ofa severe 
attack.” Now when Jesus had given speech to the dumb man, and 
was charged with casting out devils (demons) by the help of this 
heathen deity, he replies, “ If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom’ 
do your sons cast themout?” Here Jesus not only adopts their own 
language, and speaks of this heathen god as if he were a real being 
and a prince over others, but also speaks of their own sons as casting 
out devils as well as himself. Jt is not necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion as to whether this miracle of the Saviour was the cure of a dis- 
ease or the casting out from the man a real demon or evil spirit ; for, 
whatever it was, he speaks as if the Jews themselves did the same 
thing. We ask, then, those who believe in the possession with devils, 
the critics cited above, Did the Jewish impostors and exorcists cast 
them out as well as Christ? Of course not. But the multitude 
believed they did, in good earnest; and the thing to be noted is that 
Jesus in his argument with them, instead of denying it, and correct- 


ing their error, virtually admits their claims according to the Ortho- 


dox logic in review. He adopts the language of the people in 
speaking of these pretenders, without exposing the error of the one 
or the fraud of the other; and so, according to the above deduction, 


he must have believed it himself! 


But the plain fact is, and the common sense view of the matter is, 


that the Saviour, in his controversies with the Jews, repeatedly met 
them on their own ground, and, without -disputing their premises, 
pursued a course of reasoning which demonstrated the absurdity of 


their conclusions and premises together. 


So with respect to other false doctrines. The dogmas of pre-exist- 


ence, and of bodily diseases and infirmities being the punishment of 
sins committed in a former state of being, were believed, in the time 
of the Saviour, even by his disciples. “ And his disciples asked him, 


saying, Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he was born 
blind 2” (John ix. 1-3.) Now this gross error of his disciples, that 
we are punished with bodily disease in this world, for sins committed 


in a prior world, the Saviour did not expose by any argument or 
denial. He denied its application to the case before them —to “this 


man” who was born blind; but the doctrine itself, the principle in- 
volved, he passes without rebuke. So also he does the associate 
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error, that we are punished for the sins of our parents; for they 
believed that the man was born blind, either on account of his own 
sins or those of his parents. Lightfoot shows that “it was a received 
doctrine in the Jewish schools, that children, for some wickedness of 
their parents, were born crooked or lame, maimed or defective in some 
of their parts; ” and that it was the common opinion that infirmity 
and disease were the effects of sin, and that even infants might sin 
before they were born! 

Shall we now affirm that Christ believed these false doctrines, be- 
cause he did not seize this occasion to repudiate and disprove them ? 
Of course not. Why then affirm that he believed other errors of the 


people, because he did not elaborately controvert them, whenever 


they came before him in his conversations with them ? 
Again, we have the following record: “At that time, Herod, the 


Tetrarch, heard of the fame of Jesus, and said unto the servants, 
This is John the Baptist; he is risen from the dead*”’ (Matt. xiv. 1, 
2.) And again: “Jesus asked his disciples, saying, whom do men 
say that I the Son of man am? And they said, Some say that thou 
art John the Baptist; some Elias; and others, Jeremias, or one of 
the prophets.” (xvi. 18, 14.) The bodies of the so-called demoniacs 


were supposed to be possessed by the spirits of wicked men, who had 
died ; and Herod and the people believed that the body of Jesus was 
possessed by the spirit of some good man, as John Baptist, Elias, 
Jeremiah, or some one of the old prophets, who had died centuries 


before. This doctrine is also found in the apocryphal Book of Wis- 


dom, chap viii.: “I was a witty child, and had a good spirit; yea, 
rather, being good, I came into a body undefiled.” 

This was a gross superstition, and wholly contrary to the word of 
God, to believe that the souls of the dead return to the earth, and 


enter into new and living bodies; yet the Saviour passes it by with- 


out entering into any argument of refutation; nay, without one word 
of rebuke or censure. Did he, therefore, believe the goctrine him- 
_ self? or is he to be held responsible for sanctioning the error of the 
people ? 

The parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus furnishes an illustration 


of this freedom in the use of popular terms and phrases. The rich 
man is represented as lifting up his eyes, and seeing Abraham afar 
off, and Lazarus in his bosom. This language is formed upon the 
common Jewish notions respecting heaven and hell. As Beausobre 


and L’Enfant say, “the Jews had borrowed from the Greeks their 
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phraseology for describing the future life, aud represented the abode 
of the blessed as being separated from that of the wicked by a oreat 


river, across which they could see and converse.” 
Now, because the Saviour adopts this language of the people, does 
he sanction their opinions? Did he believe that the inhabitants of 


heaven and hell converse together ; that they are so situated that they 


cau look from either abode into the other? that they are really sepa- 
rated by “a great gulph ” or river? These heathen superstitions the 
Jews had adopted, and Christ, in talking with them, uses their terms 


descriptive of their opinions. But who supposes that because he 
adopted their phraseology he adopted their opinions ; that he believed 


the absurd dogmas of the Greeks or the Jews, in regard to the geog- 
raphy of heaven and hell? Who imagines that he gave his approval 
to the popular ideas that the saved and the damned hold conversations 


together ; that the latter are tormented in literal fire and flame, and 


would be eased by a drop, or an ocean, of water? The orthodox -Dr. 
Macknight has written very good sense on this point. In his Para- 
phrase on the parable he says: 


“Tt must be acknowledged that our Lord’s deseriptions of these 


things are not drawn from the Old Testament, but have a remarkable 
affinity to the descriptions which the Grecian poets have given of 
them. They, as well as the Lord, represent the abodes of the blessed 
as lying contiguous to the region of the damned, separated only by 
a great impassable river, or deep gulph. The parable says the souls 
of wicked men are tormented in flames; the Grecian mythologists 
tell us they lie in Periphlegethon, which is a river of fire, where they 
suffer torments. If from these resemblances it is thought the para- 
ble is formed on the Grecian mythology, tt will not at all follow that 
our Lord approved of what the common people thought or spake con- 
cerning these matters, agreeably to the notions of the Greeks. In para- 


bolical discourses, provided the doctrines inculcated are strictly true, 
the terms in which they are inculcated may be suck as are familiar to 
the ears of the vu!gar, and the images, made use of such as they are 


best acquaigted with.” 


Another example: ‘“ And it came to pass as we went to prayer, a 
certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divination, met us, which 
brought her masters much gain by soothsaying. The same followed 
Paul and us, and cried, saying, These men are the servants of the 
most high God, which shew unto us the way of salvation. And this 
she did many days. But Paul being aggrieved, turned and said to 
the spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to come out 
of her. And he came out the same hour.” Acts xvi. 16-18. 
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The words “ spirit of divination,” in the '6th verse, are, in the 
Greek, “ spirit of Python,” a name of the heathen god Apollo. Our 


translators, not believing there was or is any such god, rendered it as 
we have seen ; though they put Python in the margin. This they 
had no right to do. They were bound to give the reader the Greek 


as it stands, and leave him to interpret it for himself. 


Here the people, and the maiden herself, believed that she was pos- 
sessed by the spirit of the god Python. Paul knew there was no 
such god in existence, and never had been ; and that the whole thing 


was the result of imposture or gross ignorance. Yet he does not 
argue the case with them, and show the falsehood or wickedness of 


the proceeding — he does not tell them that there is no such god as 
Python; or Apollo, and of course no such spirit as the spirit of 
Python ; and that, therefore, the girl was not possessed with such a 
spirit. 

Not a word of this sort; but he speaks to the spirit, and commands 
it to come out of her, as if it were really a spirit, as if Python were 
an actual personal being. Now according to the reasoning which 
concludes that because Christ speaks of the devil as a real person, 


therefore he believed he was —or which argues that since, knowing 


the Jews believed in him, he adopted their language, without correct- 
ing their error, therefore he countenanced, and made himself respon- 
sible for, the error — according to this reasoning Paul believed 


Apollo was a real god; or else by his language and conduct he 


approved and sanctioned a wicked and dangerous falsehood, and made 
himself responsible for the promiscuous idolatry of those who wit- 
nessed the proceeding ? 

Take one more case, that of the woman “ which had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed together, and could in no 
wise lift up herself.” (Luke xiii. 11.) In speaking of this person, 
Jesus says, “ Ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this 
bond on the Sabbath day?” Now can any man persuade himself 
that Christ really believed, literally, that Satan, a rebel angel from 
heaven, had bent this woman down with this infirmity, and kept her 
bound eighteen years, so she could not lift herself up? No matter 
what the people believed, no matter what the personality of address 
in his language, can any intelligent, educated, reasoning person, sup- 
pose for a moment that the Saviour, a teacher from God, could be- 
lieve such an absurd dogma as this? and does any one believe that 
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the devil does such things in these days? No. But if physical 
agencies or causes are sufficient to explain them now, were they not. 
always sufficient, without resorting to the agency of Satan? 

Shall we say now that “he speaks of Satan as a real being?” So 
Paul speaks of Apollo as a real being. Shall we say that “ he ad- 
mits that Satan was the cause of this woman’s bodily condition?” 
So Paul admits that Apollo was the cause of the lunatic maiden’s 
mental condition. And if the language and conduct of Christ are 
proof of the actual existence of the Jewish devil, the language and 
conduct of Paul are proof of the actual existence of the Pagan god. 
The logic is the same in both cases, premises and conclusion. 

The fact is plain enough. The Saviour takes up the language of 
the people he is addressing, without entering’upon any discussion of 
its scientific exactness or medical propriety. The main object was to 
cure the woman, and thus demonstrate, by aid of the miracle, that he 
was the Sent of God. The power of Christ was manifested as truly, 
whether the views of the people were right or wrong; whether the 
physical infirmity of the woman was the result of natural causes or 
an infliction of Satan. He restored the woman, on the moment, to 
health and soundness of body, and that was the proof of his miracu- 
lous power, which was the thing he wished to get before the people.‘ 


Sepulchral Remains of Greece, Rome, and Etruria in the British 


Museum. 


Some time ago the London Pall Mall Gazette had a very sharp 
criticism of the management of the authorities of the British Museum, 
respecting what it called “ Buried Treasures ” in the vast vaults under- 
neath this structure. It charged gross neglect of some most valuable 
collections of antiquities, especially those from Greece, Rome and 
Etruria, which are huddled away in the subterranean chambers of the 
Museum wholly unknown to the world in general ; and known even 
to scholars and students of archeology only as being in existence 
somewhere in the realms of darkness and dirt. And this unpardonable 
neglect has continued for years, these treasures remaining buried and 
invisible to all save persistent seekers, while the number of students 
who draw from antique objects of art has increased from two thou- 

4 A part of this article was printed nearly twenty-five years ago, but as the argu- 
ment has lately been revived, and seems quite popular at the present time, we cive it 


to our readers, with additions and omissions, suited to the current discussion of the 
subject. 
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sand to fifteen thousand. The reader, after looking through the 
following statements, will probably agree with the writer that it is a 
matter deeply to be regretted that, with the rapidly growing interest 
everywhere in ancient art and ancient remains, there lie buried so 
many monuments of the utmost value to students of archeology, his- 
tory and comparative mythology and theology. 

The special point to which attention is given in the article below, is 
the light shed by a portion of these Remains on the views and feel- 
ings of the Greeks, Etruscans and Romans respecting death, and the 
curious and often beautiful manner in which their mythology is made 
to tell the story on their monuments, sarcophagi and burial marbles. 
After his complaint touching the difficulties in the way of studying 
these antiquities, the writer says, 

“The bulk of the subterranean collection is made up of the sepul- 
chral remains of Greece, Rome and Etruria. The Greek pillars, 
reliefs and so on are on the left side as you enter the dungeons, the 
Roman are lower down, and the Etruscan relics are on the right hand. 
It will probably be admitted that no relics of antiquity more invite 
attention than these monuments which say all that the ancients knew or 
dreamed about death and a future life. Nothing is more difficult than 
‘to discover the exact state, or rather to detect the fluctuations:of sen- 
timent about these subjects. Did the Greeks hold with the friend of 
Socrates, in the republic, that only old women believed in the soul’s 
immortality ? or did they acquiesce in Pindar’s beautiful lines about 
the joys of Elysium? or were they frightened by the mendicant 
friars of Hellas, who went trom door to door offering to perform what 
answered to masses for the salvation of the dead? To these ques- 
tions the sepulchral monuments of Greece return an answer which is 
only certain on one point. Greece accepted death asa simple natural 
fact, as a necessary end which yet might not prove eternal. On most 
of the tombstones the dead man is represented in the act of departing 
on ajourney. Friends press his hand, or perhaps he caresses his dog. 
The lady lifts a box or ribbon from her table ; death seems hardly 
more than a change of place or attitude. On the stela of a man is a 
couplet of verses, “ Much and happily did I sport with youths in my 
youth ; now I that was born of earth to earth am returning.” 

“The common sentiment of the Greek monuments, and, therefore: 
probably of the Greek people, is devoid of regret, and apparently not 
much lightened by hope. There is, above all, no thought of the cor- 
ruption of the grave. This is valuable historical evidence as to the 
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general temper of the Greek people; for there is scarcely a modern 
view of death and the future life that might not be illustrated from 
Greek poetry and philosophy. Poetry and philosophy often express 
the fear or hope of the individual. The people, as a whole, is shown 
by its sepulchral monuments to have been wholly free from the gloomy 
thoughts which, in the symbolical form of death’s heads and cross- 
bones and broken columns, meet us in every English cemetery and 
churchyard. It is true that old savage ideas of death lingered in 
Greece in a refined shape. In one stone sarcophagus in the museum 
there is a square hole through which the departed were fed with such 
offerings of milk or wine and honey us those which some primitive 
races still bestow upon their dead. 

“In most of the Roman reliefs we see the dead sitting at the cena 
feralis, the funereal supper supplied by the posthumous kindness of 
his children or kindred. Sometimes the tombstone (if the term may 
be used) shows a death-bed scene —the women wailing in the 
conclamatio, with lifted arm and scattered hair, above the deceased 
A pathetic touch in Roman sepulchral monuments is the minute cal-’ 
culation of the life of the dead—the last drops of the cup are 
carefully numbered. Thus it is recorded that Eutychia lived nine 
years, seven months, twelve days, and four hours. Roman stones say 
more about the dead than do the pillars of Greece, and strive to pre- 
serve the brief history of common lives. But late Roman and Greek 
taste seems to have been satisfied with certain patterns of sepulchral 
stones which had nothing funereal in their character. The Amazons 
(in a piece from Ephesus) are reposing in beautiful attitudes round 

‘the altar of Artemis. ‘The Muses have defeated the Sirens in a sing- 
ing match, and are adorning their brows with feathers from the Sirens’ 
wings. Adgon, the boxer, is leading the bull from the mountain by 
the horn. The little Loves (as in Bion’s hymn for Adonis) are car- 
rying away a warrior’s spear and helmet. _Echeteles, the hero who 
fought at Marathon with a ploughshare, is charging the Persians with 
a rustic implement which illustrates the Virgilian description of the 
ploughshare. 

“ These and many other sculptures must have been kept in stock in 
the yard of some humble artist, and the bereaved were guided, prob- 
ably, more by fashion than by appropriateness in their choice. But 
even these late sepulchral stones have the merit of an art still robust, 
while many of the Athenian remains are of the school and period of 
Praxiteles. Others, again, are so late that we find an Athenian 
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woman with the sistrum of Isis. It was from the later relics, as from 
the pretty friezes of children at play or ot Dionysius with his crew 
of revellers, that the reviving arts of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries drew much of their inspiration. The reviving was attracted 
by the moribund art. 

“We have not space to name all the illustrations of mythology 
which the museum cellars contain, even if the cellars permitted the 
buried treasures to be inspected. In a dungeon full of Cretan work 
there are many winged spiritual figures, which gave Christian art the 
type of the conventional angel. On an Etruscan sarcophagus is a 
figure in the very attitude of a medieval bishop on his tomb in St. 
Praxeds. But instead of a crozier the Etruscan grasps the sacred 
thyrsus of Dionysus, the wand tipped with a pine cone afid wreathed 
with ivy and vine leaves. A fawn leaps beside him, and we may 
probably recognize in him a priest of the wine god. 

“The numerous other Etruscan figures in stone and clay (each man 
and woman reclining on the roof of a sarcophagus) seem to suffer more 
from the dirt and darkness than even the Greek and Roman remains, 
while the copies of Etruscan sepulchral paintings are faded and — 
destroyed. To put the matter shortly, the spoils of three races, ob- 
jects from Kertsch, Ephesus. Veii, Rome, Athens, Carthage, funeral 
urns, sepulchral reliefs. sarcophagi illustrative of ancient architecture, 
are lying out of sight, and are daily decaying in the British Museum 
cellars. Some of these works are extremely beautiful, all are histor- 
ically instructive, and their absence makes many a gap in the historical 
series of remains which it is the business of the museum to exhibit. 
At one end of the series savage ideas are being merged into the purest 
Hellenic art; at the other end the notions of imperial Rome are . 
sliding into those of Christianity ; while there are examples of the 
influence of Egypt upon the religion of Greece. Objects which 
might be the pride of any collection are kept in a den where it is so 
dark that you cannot see them, and so dirty that you dare not feel 
them.” 


“ Save and “ Salvation,” in the Old Testament Apocrypha. 


IN a previous article tracing the usage and meaning of these 
words in the books of the Old Testament, we followed them down to 
the time of Malachi without finding them employed to express any 
salvation beside that of deliverance from temporal dangers, calami- 
ties, death, and national and personal enemies. But, as stated at the 
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close of our inquiry, on passing out of the Old Testament into the 
period between Malachi, B.C. 400, and the New Testament, we find 
that the terms gradually came to take on a more extended meaning. 
The Apocrypha, which embraces all that remains to us of the Jewish 
literature of these centuries, reveals to us the changes which were 
going on during this time in the beliefs and superstitions of the Jews, 
and how the simple faith uf Moses and the prophets had come to be 
corrupted by intercourse with and residence among the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans. And we discover from these writings that they 
had adopted many of the religious dogmas of these people concerning 
Satan, demons, angels, Hades, future punishments, &c., which have no 
place in their sacred books, and were never even alluded to by their 
inspired teachers. As Dr. Bissell says, “Some of them witness in a 
marked degree to the influence of the leaders of the Greek philoso- 
phy in the countries where they were written, and exhibit the peculiar 
product resulting from the contact of such philosophy with the 
sacred learning of the Jews.” This is specially obvious in regard to 
the doctrines of evil spirits and the fact and character of future pun- 
ishments. On these points, as our readers know, the Law of Moses 
was wholly silent, not uttering one word on the subject of future 
rewards or punishments: 

Of course the change would be gradual, as it would take time to 
adjust the teachings of the Greek philosophers. and the superstitions 
of the common people with whom they came in contact, to their own 
beliefs. But they had already made some progress in this sort of 
amalgamation during the Babylonian captivity, and so the task would 
be somewhat easier on this account. And yet in one of the first 
productions of the period named Kcclesiasticus, which dates about 
B.C. 280, or some one hundred and twenty years after Malachi, 
there is nothing on the subject of Eschatology different from the 
teachings of the Old Testament. We may add, however, that the 
absence of all reference to future retribution in the latter, is empha- 
sized by the positive declarations of the former in such passages as 
this: “There is no inquisition in Hades, whether thou have lived 
ten, or an hundred, or a thousand years’” The writer makes no 
mention of rewards or punishments save such as are administered in 
this life, and he is entirely silent regarding a resurrection. 

The words “save,” “salvation,” &c., are found some half dozen 
times in this book, and in every case, as might be expected. refer to 
deliverance from death, affliction, enemies, &c. And the same may 
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be said of the other books of this collection. The terms seldom 
occur, and when they do it is never with reference to any salvation 
beyond this life, never as deliverance from the punishments of sin, 
never in the sense of spiritual or moral regeneration. And even the 
Wisdom of Solomon, which seems to have been written somewhere 
between B.C. 145-117, by an Egyptian Jew, and with a view to 
combining Greek philosophy with the doctrines of his own people, 
and which teaches in positive language punishments after death, em- 
ploys the words only six or seVen times, and not once to signify 
deliverance or escape from these. 

It is worthy of notice, too, that in this Book of “ Wisdom” we 
have the first mention among the Jewish writers that Hades is di- 
vided into two parts, one being the abode of the righteous, and the 
other of the wicked — the Greek Illysium (Hebrew, Paradise) and 
Tartarus. This is a century and a half before the doctrine re-ap- 
pears in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus as the common 
belief of the populace. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a work, of the character and aims 
of “ Wisdom,” so far advanced upon the ancient beliefs regarding the 
future state, and approaching so near the views subsequently held as 
to the nature of the inward change constituting “salvation,” should 
never employ that word to express it. Salvation is declared to be, 
not deliverance from the punishment of sin, but a purely subjective 
process by which the sinful man is changed to a righteous man. The 
agent in this work is Divine Wisdom, and it is not something that is 
“to be hoped for ” hereafter, but a renewing force which began with 
the creation, a sort of moral evolution, if we understand it, by which 
human nature is to be delivered from evil, and perfected. 

The wicked are visited with the punishment of death (Aavarog), 
and have no hope; thick darkness will overwhelm them, God 
will utterly destroy them, and their souls will perish — though it 
would seem 'from other passages that this will be preceded by a period 
of torment. From this torment and annihilation there is no escape, 
and salvation, therefore, could not mean deliverance from these. And 
so we have not yet reached the period at which the word passed out 
of the old meaning, and took on a new and spiritual sense; though 
the thing itself— an inward moral change or renewal finds expres- 
sion in other forms of speech. 

Coming now to the Ist and 2d Books of Maccabees, dating from 
B.C. 106 to 50, we have undoubtedly in the first the work of a Sad- 
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ducean Jew, and in the second the production of an Egyptian Jew of 
the sect of the Pharisees. The first makes no allusion to the future 


state, and therefore cannot teach any other salvation than that which 


takes place on earth. In the second book we have a new order of 
ideas in which we find recognized not only the doctrines of future 
rewards and punishments, but also a resurrection of the dead, at 
least of the pious and faithful dead; for one of the punishments of 


the wicked, the oppressors of God’s people, seems to be exclusion 


from the resurrection or future life. The fourth of the seven mar- 
tyred brothers says to the tyrant, “ As for thee, thou shalt havé no 
resurrection to lite.” After the battle of Judas with Gorgias, 2 Mac- 


cabees xii, money is sent up to Jerusalem that prayers may be put 


up, and “a sin offering” made, for the dead Jewish soldiers on whom 


heathen charms were found, and reconciliation be made for them that 
they might be “delivered from their sin,” and granted a resurrection. 
But the Greek word in this case is not owca, the word rendered 
“save” in the common version. The “deliverance” intended is 


not spiritual salvation in the Christian sense, but legal and ceremonial. 
On coming to the Book of Enoch, we find that the thought and its - 


expression have passed on to another stage of development; and we 
bave the doctrines of future judgment and punishment, and of salva- 


tion from punishment, at least in this world, in full and completed 
growth. The date at which it was written is very uncertain. In 
fact it is three books in one, made up of Visions, Parables and what 
are termed Noachian Fragments, all of different dates, and mixed in 
together in a confused and inextricable mass, as may be seen in Dr. 
Schodde’s excellent introduction to his new translation, published by 
Draper of Andover. The ablest critics differ in regard to the dates 
of the several portions so widely that we can only say that the 
work was probably written at different periods between B.C. 160 and 
A.D. 132, covering nearly three hundred years. This last date 
includes some supposed Christian interpolations. 
Portions of the book are supposed to have been written in 
Hebrew, afterward translated into Greek, and from the Greek into 
Ethiopic, and from the Ethiopic we have our translation into Eng- 
lish, being the fourth in the succession. Of course in those passages 
where the words “ save” and “ salvation” occur in the English trans- 
lation, we have no means of knowing what the original Hebrew 
word was, nor what the Greek word, since both the original Hebrew 
and the Greek translation are “lost books.” And even if we had 
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these it would be impossible to decide whether the usage belonged to 
the century before or the century after Christ; and on this would 


depend all its value in our inquiry. 

The fact of punishment after-death in fire and flames is plainly 
taught with a detail and fulness of horrors sufficient to satisfy the 
appetite of a devil; but in spite of the bewildering confusion of con- 
tradictions and repetitions, it is clear enough that the “ salvation ” in 


these cases refers to the judgments or punishments of the “ Most 


High” inflicted upon the impious and rebellious on the earth. We 
give a few passages below as examples. 


“In those days the fathers will be slain in one place with their 
sons, and brothers will fall in death till it flows like a stream from 


their blood — from the dawn to the setting sun they will kill each 
other. Anda horse will walk up to his breast in the blood of sin- 
ners, and a wagon will sink to its height—- and the Most High will 
arise in that day to pass a great judgment over all the sinners — and 
the wise among men will see the truth, and the children of the earth 
will understand all the words of this book, and know that their riches 
will not be able ¢o save them in the overthrow of their sins — woe to 
the heardened of heart, who watch to contrive wickedness: fear will 


be about te come over you, and there will be none to save you — and 
on account of the deeds of your hands ye who act impiously will 


burn in a pool of flaming fire” (chapt. 100). “ But in those days 


blessed are all they who receive the words of wisdom and know 
them and walk in the path of justice, and do not act impiously ; for 
they will be saved. Woe to you who spread evil among your neigh- 
bors, for ye will be killed in hell. . . . He will cast down your glory, 
and will destroy you with the sword, and all the just and holy will 


remember your sins” (chapt. 99). 


The passages cited here show clearly enough that the “ salvation ” 
mentioned is from judgments and destructions in the earh. The 
phrase those “ days” refer to the days of the Messiah when he comes 
to destroy “ with his sword” the enemies of his people, and establish 
his kingdom on the earth according to the Jewish ideal, for “Enoch” 
is a Jewish book and not Christian. ; 

On the phrase “ killed in hell,” Prof. Schodde says “ the original » 
(of hell) is Sheol, but here he evidently refers to the place of ever- 
lasting tortures!” This is a very easy way of settling a doubtful 
point. Proof of the “evidently ” would be more scholarly than bare 
assertion. In other passages he leaves Sheol untranslated, but in this 
case, and in chapter lxiii. 10, he assumes the role of the expositor. 
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But of this, and kindred matters, in a future article concerning the 
“ Book of Enoch.” 

One thing, however, these citations show — that somewhere during 
the period between 169 betore an 132 after Christ, the words in re- 
view had passed out from the Old Testament meaning of deliverance 
from temporal calamities, death, persecution, oppression, and national 
and personal enemies, into that of deliverance from the punishment 
of transgression, from the judgments of God on the sin and wicked- 
ness of nations and individuals in this world before death. So much 
seems certain. 

Is there now any proof in the Book of Enoch that the doctrine of 
salvation from punishments after death, a doctrine unknown to the 
Old Testament, had, in this interval, found its way into the belief of 
any portion of the Jewish people? We have met with only two or 
three passages in which the word “save” seems to be employed to 
express this idea. 

One passage likely to be taken as teaching salvation after death is 
the opening portion of chapter li.: “ And in those days the earth will 
return that entrusted to it, and Sheol will return that entrusted to it, 
and hell will return what it owes. And he (the Chosen One) will 
choose the just and holy from among them, for the day is come that 
they be saved.” “Those days” refer to the times and reign of the 
Chosen One, Messiah, on the earth, at which time there would. be a 
resurrection of the just, who would share in the glories of his reign ; 
and hence it is said immediately after the above, “and the earth shall 
rejoice, and the just will live thereon, and the chosen will walk and 
move thereon.” Plainly therefore this resurrection and salvation, 
though spoken of the then dead, belong not to the immortal world, 
but to the Messianic reign on earth. 

So also verses 8-10 of chapter lxiii. may be taken in this sense, 
where “the powerful kings that hold the earth,” in the judgment 
exclaim, “ In the day of our trial and trouble he did not save us... . 
Our souls are satisfied with unjust goods, but it does not prevent our 
going to the flames of the pain of hell” (Sheol). In the preceding 
chapter, vs. 11-13, referring to this judgment, it is said of these 
kings, “ the angels of punishment will receive them to take vengeance - 
on them, because they have abused his children and his chosen ” — 
but “the just and the chosen will be saved on that day, and hence- 
forth will not see the face of the sinners and the unjust.” This cers 
tainly looks as if “saved;” in both cases indicated deliverance from 
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punishment to be inflicted after death, after the judgment. And this 
seems the more probable as the Parables, from which these passages 
are taken, are supposed to have been written as late as the time of 
Herod the great B.C. 37-4. 

But turning from this work to 2 Esdras we have direct and _posi- 
tive proof on the point. This work comes down a hundred years 
later, having been written, according to the best authorities, some- 
where about 89-96 after Christ. We have not space here to give a 
detailed account of the aim, contents, doctrines and language of Esdras, 
but propose to do this at another time. At presentit is enough to say 
that the writer seeks to comfort and encourage his countrymen, the 
Jews, who are suffering cruel persecutions at the hands of their heathen 
oppressors, with the assurance that the Messiah will visit their 
enemies with vengeance and destruction at his coming. Then the 
resurrection and final judgment would follow, and the wicked gener- 
ally would be consigned to future torments — but whether the wicked 
here means only those who oppressed Israel, or all the wicked, is 
matter of question, though some of the passages below seem to indi- 
cate the latter. 


“ And I (Esdras) said, This is my first and last word, that it had 
been better not to have given the earth unto Adam, or else, when it 
was given him, to have restrained him from sinning. For what profit 
is it to men in this present time to live in heaviness, and after death to 
look for punishment?” While we lived and committed iniquity, we 
considered not that we should begin to suffer after death. They that 
have loathed my law, while as yet place for repentance was open 
unto them, these must know it after death by pain. And I answered, 
I have said before, and now say, nd will say hereafter, that there 
are more who perish than will be saved. And he answered me, let 
the multitude perish then. There be many, indeed, created, but few 
shall be saved.” 

“ All that is sown cometh not up; so it is also with them that are 
sown in the world, they shall not all be saved. Therefore shall no 
man be able to save him that is lost, nor oppress him that hath gotten 
the victory. I shall rejoice over the few, even those who are saved. 
And I will not mourn over the multitude ot those who are lost, for 
they have turned to vapor and fire and smoke, and are consumed, 
have glowed and are extinguished. And I answered, It is far better 
with the beasts than with us, because they expect no judgment, and 
know no torments, nor salvation promised them after death. But 
what doth it profit us that we shall live again if we are to be tor- 
mented ?” 


These passages are chiefly taken here and there from the “Third 
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Vision,” chapters vii. and viii. ‘They show that the doctrine of future 
“ torments ” was in full fruitage among a portion of the Jews at the 
time 2 Esdras was written; and the words save and salvation were 
used to signify deliverance or escape from these. 









Thus far our inquiry shows three stages in the development of the 
meaning of these words. 1. Deliverance from temporal calamities, 






such as persecutions, deteat, death and destruction from enemies. 
2. Deliverance from calamities and judgments sent specially as the 
punishment of sin in this world. 3. Deliverance from punishments 
after death, consisting chiefly of material or physical torments in fire 
and flame, together with such other pains as the “ angels of punish- 







“ment” can inflict. 

In all this we see no approach to the New Testament idea of sal- 
vation, as taught by Christ and his apostles, though the. last work 
cited was written fifty years or more after the crucifixion. ‘These 
Jewish books fix attention on the punishment of sin; the Gospel on 
sin itself. With the first, salvation is escape from torment; with the 
last, it is deliverance from sin and iniquity, from the bondage of per- 
verted appetites and passions, from moral corruption, blindness of 
mind and heart — in a word, it is the purification and sanctification 
of the whole man, body, soul and spirit. The gulf between them is 
wide and deep. 

Of course the word “save” occurs in the New Testament with the 
meaning marked under the first head, as when the disciples on the 
lake say, “ Lord save us, for we perish;” and when the mob at the 
cross cried out, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save!” and 
when Paul said of the sailors, “ Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved;” and when Zacharias said of the child Jesus, that 
God “ raised him up as a horn of salvation for us —that we should 
be saved trom our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us,” 
and when Jesus said to the blind man, “ Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
Salvation here is from disease, death, enemies, &c. 

But, as the reader knows, the words in review are not found in the 
New Testament in the second or third sense given above. Nowhere 
do Christ and his disciples speak of being saved from the just penal- 
ties of transgression ; either in this world or in the next. It is, as 
we have said, a salvation from sin, from ignorance and unbelief, from 
blindness of mind and hardness of heart; and it is here where we 
see the sharp distinction between the Jewish and the Christian teach- 
‘ing on this momentous question. And the thing to be specially 
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noted is that there seems. to be no development, no gradual evolution 
of this meaning. 

The New Testament usage of “salvation” and “save” employed 
in a spiritual sense, strikes directly in the face of the usage of Enoch 
and Esdras. The Christian definition of the words has no fellowship 
with the Jewish sense. At the outset, in the angelic annunciation of 
the birth of the holy child, the grand feature of the salvation he 
brings to the world is declared to be, in distinction from the Jewish 
idea, a spiritual salvation: “Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he 
shall save his people from their sins.” Matt.i. And this strain 
continues from first to last. Christ begins his ministry by putting a 
spiritual and personal meaning upon the language of the prophet ; 
and John, the last of the apostles, finishes the testimony with the 
declaration — “The blood of Christ cleanses us from all sin.” 1 
John i. 7. The following wilk justify the statement here made: 


Luke iv. 16-22: “ And Jesus came to Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up: and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to read. . And when he 
opened the book, he found the place where it was written, The Spirit 

‘of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty, them that are bruised, and to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.” Acts iii. ‘‘ God having raised up his 
Son Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities,’ Galatians i. 3-5: “Grace be unto you, and 
peace from God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver us from this present 
evil world, according to the will of God and our Father: to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen.” Titus ii. 11-14: “ For the 
grace of God, which bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men, 
teaching us that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present world; looking 
for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” ‘Titus, chapter ili: “ For we our- 
selves also were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and 
hating one another. But after that the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
- washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which he 
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shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Johni: 
“ Behold the Lamb ot God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” 






Religious World. 


Tue XW. Y. Tribune has information of a new sect, recently sprung 
up among the Jews at QOilessa, on the Black Sea. They take the 
name of “ New Israel,” and the advanced spirit and teaching of the 
sect show that the revolutionizing element has taken strong hold of 
them, and that the old Jewish Orthodoxy must make up its mind for 
a struggle if it expects to hold its place among the faithful. The 
theological ferment which is agitating the entire mass of Christian 
Orthodoxy, and calling imperatively for a reconstruction of the 
ancient creeds, and for a more rational system of Biblical interpreta- 
tion than that which has so long rested on the authority of church 
traditions, has reached our Jewish brethren, and first or last it will 
among them, as among us, displace the authority of Talmud and 
Tradition for that of Reason and Revelation. Beside the changes 
mentioned below, they propose to ask the Russian Government to 
legalize marriages between the New Israelites and Christians : 
















“ They reject the explanations by rabbis of Babylon and Jerusa- 
lem of the Laws of Moses. They only admit as holy the Pentateuch 
of Moses in its literal sense. They recognize as the first working 
day of the week Monday, and not wishing to opose Christian opin- 
ion, celebrate the Sabbath on Sunday. Resting upon a verse of the 
Bible in which Moses acknowledges the right of future generations to 
alter religious ceremonies according to the spirit of the times, the - 
New Israel suppresses the ceremony of Circumcision of children, 
which they consider dangerous for feeble or weak infants; and, in- 
stead of this, on the eighth day after the birth of the child a short 
prayer is read, by which the little child is reeeived into the bosom of 
the New Israel. The new sect also suppresses the obligation for the 
Hebrew Talmudists to write the Pentateuch on parchment, and they 
recognize as good the printing in vellum books, with the old Hebrew 
letters, “ Jehovah, God of Israel.” Every member of the sect has a 
right to kill birds and animals, and to feed on the flesh of animals 
killed by Christians. All the historical and religious Hebrew feasts 
are celebrated, excepting those added by the Talmudists. The mem- 
bers are forbidden to exercise the profession of money lenders and 


usurers.” 
















—An interesting discovery has been made in the course of the 
excavations in the Forum. In removing the causeway passing across 
the area in front of the arch of Septimius Severns, the remains of an 
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ancient and forgotten church, now recognized as that of Santa Maria 
in Foro, have been found beneath the road. The church, which is 
of small size, was constructed within the western porticos of the 
Basilica Julia and on the ancient level. 


—The statement of the Catholic missionaries respecting human 
sacrifices in Dahomey, will jnstify what we said in a recent address 
touching the horrors of Paganism as it exists among the Negro 
tribes of Africa. “The people themselves,” say the missionaries, 
“are so mild in disposition that they find it difficult to account for the 
horrible cruelties practiced, except on the theory of the influence of 
the fetish priests, who are interested in having the bloody sacrifices 
perpetuated. The number of human beings annually sacrificed is 
esiimated at several thousand. The present king is entirely under 
the influence of the heathen priests. He is known as the most pow- 
erful and ferocious ruler in that whole region. Most of the time he 
is making incursions in neighboring tetritories with his two famous 
regiments of Amazons, for the purpose of obtaining victims for his 
sacrifices. But the missionaries are at work, and people and kings 
too, are becoming’ more and more inclined to break with the tradi- 
tious of the fathers. Last December a king died, and his son was 
expected to send three slaves to wait on him in the next world. This 
he was very loth to do. He went to Onitsha, ostensibly to secure 
the slaves, but returned without them. He was reproached for his 
filial ingratitude by the relatives; but he declared he would not ob- 
serve the horrid custom. If they wished to, they could. At last 
accounts the body remained unburied.” 


—We learn from the Unitarian Review of last April, that a “ So- 
ciety of Truth-seekers was organized in Sweden in 1881, who pro- 
test against the tyranny of the State in religious matters, and claim 
the right to worship God in their own way, and to frame their own 
creed without dictation from the established Church. They not only 
hold religious ‘services, but aim to establish libraries and lecture 
courses, and independent schools for the education of their children. 
Among other articles of belief we find the following: 

“We believe in one only God, the everlasting Author of she 
universe, the loving Father of all created beings. His wisdom pre- 
scribes laws for the course of the planets and for the destinies of 


mankind. His blessed love watches over all his children, and will at 
last gather them all together in the eternal home of light.” 


—An entire Gallo-Roman town has been unearthed in the neigh- 
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borhood of Poitiers. It contains a temple one hundred and fourteen 
yards in length by seventy yards in breadth, baths occupying five 
acres, a theatre of which the stage alone measures ninety yards, 
streets, houses, and other buildings covering a space of more than 
seventeen acres. The excavations, which are being continued, have 
brought to light more edifices, sculpture in the very best style and in 
good preservation — dating, it is thought, from the second century — 
and a quantity of iron, bronze and earthen articles. M. Lisch, the 
inspector of historic monuments, declares that the town is a little . 
Pompeii in the centre of France. ; 


—Lionel Beale, F. R. S., President of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, in his annual address (1881) states the result of his. careful 
and protracted studies into the origin of life in the following proposi- 
tions. His eminent ability gives authority to whatever he may have 
to say on the subject, and his opinion, therefore may be very confi- 
dently set against the famous saying of Huxley on the same point: 


“The phenomena of living matter are not due to the properties of 
the matter. Vital actions are of an order absolutely distinct from 
any known physical actions. 

“ Life-force or power has not been and cannot be evolved in any 
way from matter only, nor is it a consequence of changes occurring in 
matter; but, on the contrary, life influences and determines changes. 
in the matter, which changes are quite peculiar. 

“The vital phenomena of the lowest, simplest forms of living 
matter are of the same general nature as those of the highest, and 
are as far removed as are the latter from any kind of physical change. 

“ The assertion that any low forms of life are near to or establish 
any transition toward the inorganic is not justified by any facts known 
to science. 

“ Every vital phenomena is absolutely different in its nature from 
every physical (mechanical or chemical) action. There is no analogy 
whatever between the two sets of phenomena. 

“The present state of knowledge justifies the conclusion that no 
form ot living matter existing at present, nor any one which existed 
in the past, directly originated from non-living matter or in any way 
derived its power or properties from the non-living.” 


—The Finnish newspapers record a striking instance of the extent 
to which the land on the shores of the Gulf of Bothnia is being 
gradually upheaved. It appears that on June 25, 1755, a surveyor 
made a mark in the smooth rock at an elevation of two inches above 
the level of the sea. On being lately measured, the present height 
was found, after the lapse of 127 years, to be six feet five inches. 


—Some time since the Princess Maria of Schoa was married to 
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the Prince of Abyssinia, and the ceremonies were marked by great 
splendor, the nuptial festivities being continued for two weeks in a 
succession of balls, banquets, races, hunting parties, &c. But the 
matter which has most interest for our readers is the fact that through- 
out the marriage ceremony the Princess Maria wore the most precious 
heirloom of her family — a massive golden diadem or crown enriched 
with twelve huge rubies, which, it is affirmed, was once the property 
of King Solomon. Why may it not be so? What marvels of like 
character have come from the tombs of Egypt, from the ruins of 
Babylon and Nineveh, and from the excavated site of Troy? 

“The Schoa dynasty is the oldest royal house in existence, and 
King Melenik claims unbroken descent from the queen of Sheba, 
whose visit in state to the court of Jerusalem is recorded in the 
Scriptures. Princess Maria’s illustrious ancestress, whose charms are 
supposed to have inspired the Song of Songs, received the diadem in 
question as a gift from her enamored host during her sojourn in the 
Jewish capital,and it has ever since her death been worn by her 
female descendants at their weddings from generation to generation, 
‘down to the present time. As soon as the archbishop of Gondar, on 
the occasion above alluded to, had pronounced the nuptial benedic- 
tion upon the royal pair, this relic was removed from the bride’s 
brow by her father, and restored to its resting-place among the regalia 
of Schoa.” 

—A society for Egyptian excavations has just been formed in 
London. Certain portions of the land of Goshen are to be exca- 
vated. “Here,” says the English Academy, “must undoubtedly lie 
concealed the documents of a lust period of Bible history, — docu- 
ments which we may confidently hope will furnish the key to a whole 
series of perplexing problems. The position of the Land of Goshen 
is now ascertained.. The site of its capital, Goshen, is indicated only 
by a lofty mound; but under this mound, if anywhere, are to be 
found the missing records of those four centuries of the Hebrew 
sojourn in Egypt, which are passed over in a few verses of the 
Bible.” : 

—The ecclesiastical staff of the household of the queen of Eng- 
land is a large one, and costs a large sum in salaries. It consists of 
the dean and sub-dean of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s ; the clerk 
of the closet, three deputy clerks, a resident chaplain, a closetkeeper, 
forty-eight chaplains in ordinary and ten priests in ordinary, besides 
four chaplains, three preachers and three readers for the chapels at 
Whitehall Hall, Hampton, Windsor and Kensington. There is also 


a choir of Boys who wear gorgeously embroidered coats, four organ- 
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ists, two composers, a violinist, a sergeant of the vestry and a master 
of the boys. 


—The following is a bit of curious information revealing the fact 
that the lowest and the highest, as regards civilization, can exist 


sometimes in the same land. Compare the people mentioned here 
with the English in Southern India, with their literature, architecture, 


railroads, telegraphs, cotton mills, and all the other marvels of our 
so called nineteenth century civilization. And yet the savage and 
the English are only a few hundred miles apart. How inconsequen- 


tial then in view of these facts appears much of the learned scientific 


talk about the iron, bronze and stone ages, as time marks in the pro- 


gress of mankind. By the way, on this point we see reported the 
recent discovery in Portugal of five new dolmans containing various 
flint implements, human bones, and a barbed bronze lance, and ten 


bronze axes; while in a cave at Brunn, Austria, have been found 


bones, pottery, stones ‘ornamented with figures of plants, associated 


with which were boues of the reindeer, horses, swine, wolves, hyenas, 
a relic of tron and a bronze ring! A queer mixture here of con- 


temporary stone, iron and bronze. But to our extract: 


“Dr. Hunter describes a peculiar tribe in India which has pre- 


served an extreme primitivenes. The people are called Leaf Wear- 
ers, because they wear the costume of Adam and Eve before the fall ; 
or, more strictly speaking, they did so until the English persuaded 


them to adopt cloth. 
“Tn 1871 the English officers called together the clan, and after a 


speech handed out strips of cotton for the women to put on. They 
then passed in single file to the number of 1900 before him, made . 
obeisance to him, and were afterward marked on the forehead with 
vermillion as a sign of their entering into civilized society. Finally, 
they gathered the bunches of leaves which.had formed their sole 


clothing into a great heap, and solemnly set fire to it. This leaf- 
wearing tribe had no knowledge of the metals till quite lately, when 


foreigners came among them, and no word existed in their native 
language for iron or any other metal. But their country abounds in 
flint weapons, so that the Juangs form a remnant to our own day of 
the stone age. “Their huts,” writes the officer who knows them 
best, “ are among the smallest that human beings ever deliberately 


constructed as dwellings. They measure about six feet by eight feet. 
The head of the family and all the females huddle together in this 
one shell, not much larger than a dog kennel.” The boys and the 
young men of the village live in one large building apart by them- 
selves ; and this custom of having a common abode for the whole 
male youth of the hamlet is found among many aboriginal tribes in 
distant parts of India.” 
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1. Diseases of Memory: An Essay in the Positive Psychology. By Th. Ribot, 
author of “‘ Hereditvy—a Psychological Study of its Phenomena, Laws, Causes. Con- 
sequences, etc. Translated from the French by Wm. H. Smith. D. Appleton & Co., 


$1.50. 


We welcome this book as being in the line of our own study. Its 


facts, gathered largely from Carpenter, Abercrombie, Taine, Spencer, 
and French and German observers, are as valuable as they are curious 
and entertaining; for, patiently considered and connected with other 
facts of which every thinking person is conscious, they have seemed to 
us for a long time to open the way toa solution of some perplexing 
problems of memory in our own personal experience, as well as to throw 


light on certain theological questions touching the future of the soul, 


We are not sure that we always exactly apprehend the philosophy of 
the author, or get at the precise meaning and value of the word.“ psy- 
chology”? in his argument. His reasoning has a materialistic drift, and 
he assures us that Huxley, Maudsley and Lewes, by maintaining that 
consciousness is only an adjunct of certain nervous processes, as inca- 


pable of reacting.on them as his shadow upon the steps of the traveller 
it accompanies, have led the way to a new theory of memory, as some- 


thing wholly independent of cognition. In other words, memory has 
its basis in the physical organs, in the nerves, and is a biological 
fact at bottom ; and is only accidentally a psychological fact, whatever 
that expression may mean. In still other phrase, “organic memory is 


a property of animal life, of which psychological memory is only a par- 
ticular phase.” 


The work treats especially of the diseases of memory, as the title 
shows ; and the author discusses the subject as a physician, though 
he claims to offer the reader “‘ an essay in descriptive psychology, noth- 
ing more,” giving ‘“‘ many accounts of peculiar cases, scattered over a 


wide field of research,” which he has now gathered into these pages. 
And we can assure those of our readers who are interested in studies 
of this nature, and anxious to get all the facts illustrating the nature and 
action of Mind and Memory, whether healthy or diseased, will find here 
a rich collection of most remarkable cases. And we can with equal 
confidence assure those not interested in psyschology, that if they will 
thoughtfully study these curious examples of the strange, fantastic 
tricks played by the mind under the influence of a diseased body or 


brain, they will speedily ask for more. - 
Present investigations have directed general attention to the subject, 
and its rapidly growing literature, both physiological and psychological, 
is constantly adding new facts and new phases to the discussion, which 
lead us to hope that at last we shall be able to answer the question, 
What are Mind and Memory — their essence, laws, action, and the in- 
strumentalities by which they work out their marvellous achievements ? 


2. American Men of Letters: George Ripley, by Octavius B. Frothingham. 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. $1.25. 

To no one can the general title of this series of volumes be applied 
with more fitness and propriety than to George Ripley —a “ Man of 
Letters.” His life was in letters, as a student, a thinker, a writer, an 
editor, a critic.. He created the Literary Department of the Vew York 
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Tribune, and gave that publication its influential and judicial position 
in the world of books and authors. In many an instance his commend- 
atory notice has brought success to a book, which otherwise would not 
have attracted notice. Every one knew the soundness of his critical 
judgment, and the conscientious and impartial justice with which his 
notices were prepared; andif he said the book was worth reading it was 
read, and the writer was on the way to recognition among “men of 
letters.” 

We have read this admirably written biography with a sad pleasure, 
and not without gathering from its pages many useful lessons. So 
many discougagements and difficulties, so much faithful work so poorly 
paid; the failure of Brook Farm for which he and his noble wife had 
so long toiled, sacrificed, hoped and suffered; so long waiting and 
working, when at last in his true sphere, before recognition and compen- 
sation came ;—and yet through all so patient, helpful, unselfish, cheer- 
ful and courageous _It makes the heart ache to read it all — to follow 
him from the college to the pulpit, to Brook Farm, to Literature as a 
profession, through the 7rzdune, the Magazines, the American Cyclo- 
pedia — and at last to his death. 

The readers of his biography will find in it inspiration and courage, 
and incentive to generous endeavor and usefulness. They will find in 
it a character of perfect purity, rectitude and nobleness, worthy of all 
imitation. They will find it also the best record yet written of the 
origin, aims, and results of the famous social experiment known under 
the name of “ Brook Farm.” 


8. Geometry and Faith; a Supplement tothe Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. By 
Thomas Hill. Third Edition Enlarged. Lee & Shephard. 75 cents. 


This is a book of thoughts, seed-thoughts, which, with a certain class 
of minds, will open into boundless speculations, theological and other- 
wise. Indeed the boundless speculation is in the book itself, not mean- 
ing thereby that the scientific statements have not all the exactness and 
accuracy of mathematics ; but that the author makes these the wings 
on which he soars into the infinite and unknown. We have no love of 
mathematics, and some things in this book are beyond our reach ; but 
it is impossible to open it anywhere and not read on, and find matter 
for thought, inquiry, speculation,— as in the chapters on ‘ Geometrical 
Instincts,” “ Motion Eternal in Duration” and “Omnipresent in Space,” 
“The Sphere of Human Influence.” Jn the last chapter President Hill 
pays his mathematical respects to Darwin and Evolution. 


4. Errors in the use of English. By the late Wm. B. Hodgson, LL. D., Fellow of 
the College. of Preceptors and Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinbury. Asgerican Revised Edition. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Lately speaking with a friend connected with one of Boston’s leading 
publishing houses, we learned, to our surprise, that any work on gram- 
mar or rhetoric, on popular errors in speech and writing, or on the right 
use of the English language, is sure of a generous sale. This fact, 
together with the frequent issue of such works as the “ Verbalist,” 
“‘Orthoepist,” &c., shows that the rising generation is giving special 
attention to these subjects: and surely the revelations of this volume 
show that the need for such studies is sufficiently great. 

The matter is arranged under five heads, Vocabulary, Accidence, 
Syntax and Rhetoric; and we have tried in vain to decide which of 
the five is most entertaining and useful. Any one of them is worth the 
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price asked for the volume to any person who wishes to avoid bad 
English, or to escape the inexcusable blunders into which, as Dr. 
Hodgson shows, the best writers and public teachers, English and 
American, are constantly falling. We heartily recommend to all this 
truly valuable contribution in the interests of pure English. 


5. My Portfolio: A Collection of Essays. By Austin Phelps, D.D. Late Profes- 
sor in Andover Theological Seminary, author of ‘* Theory of Preaching,’ “ Men and 
Books ” &c. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


We have paid our respects to this volume at such length in the col- 
umns of Zhe Leader, that we cannot give it much space here; and 
there is little need of it, except to call attention to essays not noticed 
in the articles alluded to. Dr. Phelps faces the questions of the day 
fearlessly, and we think fairly, whether his verdicts are right or wrong 
— Woman Suffrage, Amusements, Sunday Cars, Spiritualism in the 
Pulpit, Length of Sermons, The Rights of Believers in Ancient Creeds, 
Prayer, Foreign Missions, What do we know of the Heavenly Life? 
&c. But the general. reader will be more interested in the first three 
Essays, giving a sketch of the life and labors of ‘“ A Pastor of the Last 
Generation,” the pastor being the author’s father. We have read them 
with special delight, as a pleasing picture of the past, and as a portrait 
of an earnest man, loyal to principle, of unconquerable faith, ready to 
every good work, and a notable example to the young minister. 


6. The Gypsies. By Charles G. Leland. Author of “ The English Gypsies and 
their Language,” “‘ Hans Breitman’s Ballads,” &c. Houghton, Miffin & Co. $2.00. 


As pleasant a book as one can take up. It will constantly remind 
the reader of George Borrow and his Gypsy adventures. The author 
is an enthusiastic admirer of nature, full of the poetical instinct, facile 
and easy in his descriptive passages, some of which are alive with the 
fragrance of woods and fields, and come to you like a fresh, breezy 
morning in June or September. He loves the Gypsies because they are 
the children of nature, nature incarnate, and choose above all things 
the careless freedom and joy of tramp life. His account of the won- 
derful character and influence of their improvised music approaches the 
ancient fables concerning Orpheus—“ it is a fire, a joy, a self-forgetful- 
ness which whirls the soul away as the soul of the Moenad went with 
the stream down the mountains.” 2 

The book is perfectly fascinating, and abounds in curious lore regard- 
ing this strange people, their origin, language, habits, virtues and vices; 
arace without a country, yet at home in all countries ; scattered in 
bands or families all over the earth, yet one in spirit, in physical type, 
in character and modes of life; a unique people living among all other 
peoples, yet not of them, and having nothing in common with them; 
with snatches of history here and there as strange as fairy tales, speak- 
ing an unknown tongue, living in an atmosphere of mystery, intelligent, 
shrewed in a bargain, and possessing a singular gift at mind and char- 
acter reading, whereof they make profitable use in fortune telling —a 
people worth knowing, and whom Mr. Leland knows thoroughly, where- 
ever found in India, Russia, England, Egypt, or America. 


7. Logic and Life— with other Sermons. By Rev. H. S. Holland of Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. ; 


This is a very fitting title to a book of sermons strong in logic, fear- 
less in the discussion of the live questions of the day, honest in facing 
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difficulties, often eloquent in the style of presentation, and always sweet 
and earnest in spirit. As the author modestly hopes, it is rich in sug- 
gestions which may help to make the growth of faith easier to some 
who find it hard to answer all the questions of their own asking, hard 
to find satisfactory explanation to the painful problems of providence 
and life. He is faithful and brave in his logical application of Christian 
truth to the conduct and action of those professing it. The searching 
eloquence with which, in ‘“ The ‘Sword of St. Michael,” he sets forth 
the sorrows and sins of the masses, and the whole-souled earnestness 
with which he calls on his brethren to labor for their salvation, make us 
think of the resurrection trump at which the dead shall rise — the 
morally and religiously dead priests and people. The preacher who 
reads these sermons will find help and instruction in them. 


8. Epochs of Modern History. Edward III. By Rev. W. Washburton, of Alt 
Souls’ College, Oxford, with three maps. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


The fifty years reign of Edward, who ascended the throne at fourteen, 
was one of the most stirring epochs in the annals of England. Three 
times in three years he invaded Scotland, ana king David was taken 
prisoner, and afterward ransomed at the price of $500,000. Six times 
he invaded France, claiming the French crown, and in 1356, after the 
brilliant victory at Poitiers won by the Black Prince, king John became 
his prisoner, and was released four years later on condition that Edward 
should retain all the conquered territory. But in spite of his splendid 
successes, and those of his son, his attempts at conquest both in 
Scotland and in France ended in disaster and final failure. Mr. 
Warburton tells the wonderful story of these fifty years in a very pleas- 
‘ing and attractive way. One of the most thrilling passages is that 
which describes the progress of that terrible and mysterious scourge, 
the Black Death. 


9. Appleton’s Home Books. The Home Needle. By Ella Rodman Church; and 
Home Occupations. By Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 


These make the ninth and tenth volumes of as pleasing and useful a 
series of books as have appeared for many years. Nothing that has to 
do with making, beautifying and blessing the home can be indifferent to 
us. It is, or it should be, the most sacred and attractive place on earth, 
the centre of our thoughts, the sacred treasure-house of our affections, 
the motive power of our best endeavors and activities, a refuge from 
cares and dangers and temptations, a school, an altar of worship, an 
earthly heaven — whatever, therefore, contributes to such ends we 
welcome heartily. These books helping to show how to build a 
home, how to furnish and decorate it, how to make it a place of inno- 
cent amusement and attractive teaching and profitable occupation, how 
to combine in its surroundings the beautiful and the useful, we count 
among the most effective of instrumentalities in this good work ; and 
so once more we urge that they be made a part of every Home Library. 


10. Science and Sentiment. With other Papers, chiefly Philosophical. By Noah . 
Porter, D.D., LL. D. President of Yale College. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This volume embraces the chief contributions of President Porter to 
the various reviews,and magazines of our country for the last ten 
years. Taken together they furnish a fair mental portrait of the man, 
and show us his prominent characteristics as a thinker anda writer. 
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Indeed we like him better here than in his Intellectual Science; for 
though that is designed as an educational work, his style in these papers 
is less involved, his statements clearer and ‘nore comp:ct ; and the per- 
sonal direction of the arguments gives to them a vivacity and piquancy: 
which sustains the interest to tne end. This is a marked feature in 
the paper on “The Newest Atheism; its Exfant Terrible,” in which 
with sharp analysis and keen sarcasm he exposes the assumptions, con- 
tradictions and illogical absurdities of Prof. Clifford’s enthusiastic pre- 
sentment of the doctrine of evolution, and its magnificent possibilities. 
A hundred pages are given to John Stuart Mill, in which his autobiog- 
raphy is reviewed, and the man is discussed as a Philosopher and a 
Theologian — most informing papers for those who have no time nor 
taste for the labor of reading and mastering the works reviewed. “Sci- 
ence and Sentiment” in a very easy and pleasant way shows the neces- 
sary dependence of these, each on the other, and their mutual help- 
fulness. 

Herbert Spencer also receives the notice of our clear-sighted author 
ina review of his theory of Sociology; and not without some detri- 
ment to his logic and to the illegitimate use to which he puts many of 
his facts and illustrations. ** The Collapse of Faith” is useful alike for 
its look into the past, and for its manly front to the doubts and denials 
of modern speculation. The present conflict of Religion with Infidelity 
is not the first it has known; but thus far it has come through every 
storm safely, and we need not fear for the future. 


11. History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. A New Edition, thor- 
oughly Revised and Enlarged. Vol. I. Apostolic Christianity. A.D. 1—100. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. Pp. 884. 


Dr. Schaff is a perfect marvel of persistent and never wearying indus- 
try. We stand amazed when we think what the man has done during 
the last thirty years, and is still doing, going from one completed labor 
to the beginning of another without a day’s delay or rest — and all this: 
work of the highest class and thoroughly done, requiring a vast range 
of study and reading in languages ancient and modern, a wide and ac- 
curate scholarship, a profound knowledge of Biblical criticism, including 
manuscripts and textual readings ; and an intimate acquaintance with 
church history and doctrines, which, to make it complete, needs only a 
clearer insight into what constitutes orthodoxy, and what heresy. 

Dr. Schaff is orthodox, and sees the Bible and church doctrines and 
teaching from that level; but, this accepted, he writes as fairly and 
faithfully as any one can under the shadow of those false dogmas which 
have for so many centuries stood in the place of God’s truth. In this 
new edition of his Christian Church, he proposes to extend the work to 
five volumes ; and the former first volume has already grown into two, 
the first of which is this noble octavo of 884 pages, whose fair and open 
type is a joy to over-tasked and weary eyes. It covers the first century 
ot Christianity, in other words, the Apostolic Period. After an intro- 
duction on the sources, uses and literature of church history, the first 
chapter is given to the Preparation for Cl:ristianity, followed by others 
on Jesus Christ, St. Peter and the Conversion of the Jews, Paul and 
the Conversion of the Gentiles, the Persecutions, St. John, and the 
Consolidation of Jewish and Gentile Christianity, Christian Life and 
Worship in the Apostolic Age, Organization of the Church and its The- 
ology, and the New Testament —in which last the current criticism 
concerning the origin, authorship, time of writing, and authority of the 
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several books are discussed with ample learning and sound and manly 
reasoning. 

The book pleases us exceedingly, Itis not like Neander, it is not 
intended to be; but to the great majority of readers, and to very many 
students, it will probably prove more useful and be more thoroughly 
read and mastered as a Ais‘ory,; each one determining for himself what 
is orthodoxy and what is heresy, what doctrines of the church come 
from Christ and the apostles, and what from the surrounding Paganism. 
Those who are looking for a Church History should give this work a 
careful examination before purchasing. The next volume will take in 
Post-Apostolic or ante-Nicene Christianity —in which we shall see 
what justice Dr. Schaff will do the Universalism of that period. We 
venture to say he will not follow in the steps of Dr. Shedd. 


12. A Short History of the Kingdom of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the 
Union with Great Britain. With fiye Mapsand Appendices. By Charles G. Walpole, 
M.D., Barrister at Law, &c. Harper & Brothers, $1.75. 


The reader must not imagine that “ A Short History” implies imper- 
fection, or the omission of anything essential to an intelligent under- 
standing of the true and sad story of Ireland’s steady decadence from 
the time of the first conquest to its present wretched estate. 

Beginning with the middle of the 5th century, and the mission of St. 
Patrick, we find a pleasing state of things, a well established political 
and social system, each tribe composed ot a number of families whose 
heads were subject toa tribal chief, who in turn acknowledged the 
supremacy of a superior chief, who ruled a confederacy of tribes or 
clans — both which offices. were elective, like our governors and presi- 
dents. Land was held in common, but divided by law among the people 
for occupancy and cultivation; and wise regulations were established 
in reference to roads, water-courses, and the preservation of forests. 
Woman’s civil rights and property were protected by law, education was 
provided for, the poor were not neglected, and hospitality to strangers 
was a d:ty. 

But descending from this period, we come to a time in which internal 
strife among the chieftains and tribes, foreign invasion, struggles for the 
crown, the neglect of agriculture and manufactures, Pope Adrian’s 
gift of Ireland to Henry II., his introduction of the feudal system, with 
which began the curse of the “ Land Question ” still existing, with all 
its injustice, hatred and murderous results ; together with the rule of 
the Catholic hierarchy, the blind and blundering despotism of England, 
and the still worse despotism of whiskey, and the consequent ignorance, 
beastly degradation and poverty —all which are set forth in Mr. Wal- 
pole’s history — we come to a time as said, when these causes are suffi- 
cient to solve the problem of Ireland’s steady downward course to 
her present condition of utter national social, educational and moral 
ruin. The reader must remember through all that the author is an 
Englishman, whose allegiance to historical truth takes precedence of 
all else. 


‘ 


18. Walks about Zion. Ten Lectures. By I. M. Atwood,D.D. Universalist Pub- © 
lishing House. 50 cents. 


A neat little volume externally, and within full of living truths, and 
all manner of pleasing and profitable illustrations in the way of enforc- 
ing the lessons thereof. The historical information is given in a con- 
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densed general form, rather than in specific details, and the purpose 
seems to be to evolve principles, and show their application in the or- 
ganization and management of the Church, and in the development and 
culture therein of that religious life and activity which the outside world 
expects, and is more and more inclined to demand. The treatment of 
the several branches of the church is equally discriminating, impartial 
and Christian in spirit. Justice is done to the faults and excellencies, 
the aims and claims of each, our own included. The fairness of the 
author is especially shown in the lectures on the Roman Catholics, the 
Spiritualists, Unitarians and Universalists, in which there is much 
matter profitable for instruction and reproof. We regret that the author 
should have left out the Quakers, whose history, principles, action and 
influence would have furnished a fascinating theme for his facile pen. 


14. Eras and Characters of History. By William R. Williams. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50. 


Twelve most vivid and realistic sketches, into which has been con- 
densed a large amount of historical and biographical material, showing 
diligent reading, clear thinking, and an admirable faculty for painting’ to 
the life perfect pictures of men and times. We have read with great 
satisfaction and profit, and can heartily commend them to the study of 
all our friends, ministers and people. We should be glad to see the 
book in all our libraries and homes. It would beget a love of historical 
reading, and help to educate many now little informed touching the 
subjects discussed. The first two pictures, “ Nero and Paul,” “The 
Emperor Titus and the Apostle John,” are worth the price of the vol- 
ume. Some of his themes are old—as “ Wycliffe, Savanarola and 
Huss,” “ John Knox,” “ John Calvin,” “ Luther and his Times,’’¢“ The 
Crusades,” &c — but his treatment is so fresh and animated that they 
seem almost new. ~ The writer is unnecessarily anxious to air his 


orthodoxy, specially the dogmas of the Trinity and Vicarious Atone- 
ment. 


15. Fifty Notable Years. Views of the Ministry of Christian Universalism during 
the Last Half-Century. With Biographical Sketches. By John G. Adams, D.D. 


oe with Fifteen Portraits. Universalist Publishing House. $2.00. Gilt, 
2.50. 


Through the enterprise and good taste of its agent our publishing 
house is rapidly coming to the front in the business of book-making. 
The mechanical finish and beauty of this volume, and of the Life of 
Dr. Chapin, in paper, type and binding, are equal to the best products 
of any publisher in Boston. He evidently has faith in our people, and 
believes that they are as willing to pay to our publishing house as to 
any other a fair price for a valuable and handsome book. 

“Fifty Notable Years” is both valuable in contents and beautiful in 
its make up. Dr. Adams has put into compact form here, historical and 
biographical matter hitherto scattered through newspapers, pamphlets 
and books, which will be welcomed by hundreds of our people. It has 
both a general and a special interest. Gemera/, because all Universal- 
ists wish to know something of the story of their Church in the past, 
its early struggles, the manner in which it has linked itself with every 
true reform and every noble endeavor seeking the moral and physical 
welfare, the elevation and redemption of mankind; the growing influ- 
ence and persistent force by which it has modified the creeds of other 
churches, and compelled a softening of their horrors, and a‘ re-state- 
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ment of their dogmas. Allthis is in the book. Sfeczal, becanse it has 
brief sketches of more than a hundred ministers of our communion 
who wrought faithfully in the Master’s vineyard, bearing the heat and 
' burden of the day, and have passed on to their rest; and of some few 
who still remain at the post of duty. All these of course have had 
their friends and admirers among our people, have left among them 
pleasant and tender memories of faithful service, or able defence of the 
truth, omcomforting ministries in times of affliction. They will be glad 
to linger over these tributes to the characters and labors of those 
whom they have honored and loved. 

Dr. Adams has not forgotten, in the crowd of preachers, to make 
honorable mention of the earnest, liberal helpers among our laymen, 
and the faithful and devoted women who have done so much generous 
work in behalf of our Church. And finally he ends with a prophetic 
outlook as to the Future of the Truth, which to him is full of hope and 
promise, and calls with trumpet voice for new zeal and energy in all 
departments of our Church work. The time is propitious — let us im- 
prove it. 

We know of no better holiday gifts for our friends than Fifty Nota- 
ble Years and the Life of Chapin. The portraits are mostly admira- 
bly: executed, and, leaving out one of them, are alone worth the price of 
the book. 


16. Jewish Nature Worship. The Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature 
among the Ancient Hebrews. By J. P. McLean. Limited Edition. Cincinnati. 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


As will be seen this little pamphlet is from the pen of an able con- 
tributor to the pages of the QUARTERLY. The chief object at which 
he aims here is to prove that the Jews, as well as their Pagan neighbors, 
wershipped the “reciprocal principles in Nature.” the masculine and 
feminine, the father and mother elements under their names of God ; 
and that the Hebrew words, Elohim, Shaddai, Adonai, are plural with 
the intention of expressing this combination of masculine and feminine 
in the Deity. He enters into a critical examlnation of portions of the 
Old Testament text to show that this faith expressed itself in Phallic 
idol worship in the same gross and obscure form as among the Egyp- 
tions, Indians, Phenicians. Greeks and Romans. “The Jewish concep- 
tion of God had never risen higher than this until the time of Moses,” 
who taught them the name of Jehovah as the creator of all things, the 
one Supreme God. Nevertheless with their persistent idolatrous ten- 
dencies, they fell away from time to time into the old idolatry, as may 
be seen in 2 Chron. xv. and 1 Kings xv. The writer thinks the second 
commandment prohibiting the worship of “graven images’. was spec- 
ially aimed at this phallus form of idolatry. This is the substance of 
the argument, which is not without interest to the student of Old Tes- 
tament history. It is nota thing to surprise us if some of the Jews 
dia engage in this worship, since they fell into almost every other form 
of idolatry. We may have something more to say of this by and by. 


17. The Beginzings of History, according to the Bible and the Traditions of Ori- 
ental Peoples. From the. Creation of Man to the Deluge. By Francois Lencormant 
Professor of Archzxology at the National Library of France, ete , etc. (‘Translated 
from the Second French Edition). With an introduction by Francis Brown, Associate 
Professor in Biblical Philology, Union Theological Seminary. 1 vol., 12mo, 750 pp. 


$2.60. , 
&. This volume reaches us just as the last form is being made up, and 
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we must defer the notice to which it is deservedly entitled until our 
next issue. We can only say that the author, whose authority is so 
often referred to as final in most questions in Assyriology, has here 
given us acomplete digest of the traditions of the ancient peoples as. 
they bear upon the first chapterg of Genesis, showing what is common 
anong them and the sacred records, and that they all plainly come 
down from one fountain head. 

“What should we see in the first chapters of Genesis ?” says he,— 
“ A revealed narrative, or a human tradition gathered up for preserva- 
tion by inspired writers as the oldest memory of their race? This is 
the problem which I have been led to examine by comparing the narra- 
tive of the Bible with those which were current among the civilized 
peoples of most ancient origin by which Israel was surrounded, and 
from the midst of which it came.” 

The book has had an immense influence upon contemporary thought; 
and it has approached its task with an unusual mingling of the reverent 
and the scientific spirit. 


18. Studies in Science and Religion. By G. Frederick Wright. Author of the 
Logic of Christian Evidences. Andover: Warren & Draper. $1.50. 


Every new introduction to Mr. Wright increases our respect for his 
ability, scholarship, candor and manliness. This book on Christian 
Evidences is one of the best of its class, and the present volume, made 
up of able contributions on special themes, is an admirable and fearless 
discussion of the live questions of the day touching the relations of 
science and religion. We would commend it in the most cordial man- 
ner to all our readers who may have been disturbed by the claims of 
Darwinism, and its supposed dangerous effect on the teachings of Rev- 
elation. Mr. Wright does not believe that the Bible was intended to be 
a scientific treatise. Its allusions to science are in accord with the 
current thought of the day. Pp. 355-363 have some excellent things 
on this subject. He thinks, as we do, that it is high time to discard the 
Usher Chronology. He is not afraid to say that man has been on the 
earth more than six thousand years ; and the chapter on Pre-historic 
man, gathering up the tacts on this point, is one of the most valuable 
and interesting in the book for the general reader. Every chapter is 
rich in fact and argument. The two on Darwinism, Final cause or De- 
sign in Nature, the discussions of Evolution, and the true relations of 
Religion and the Bible to scientific inquiry and discovery, show a 
breadth of view equally honorable to the author as a Christian anda 
Scientist. We hope all our intelligent and thoughtful laymen, who are 
in daily contact with the questions of Bible and Science, will read this 
book. There are some things in the chapter on Calvanism and Dar- 
winism to which they and we should object, but there are some things 
also which are beyond denial, and which demand serious thought. 


19. The Student’s Concordance to the Revised Version, 1881, of the New Testa- 
ment. Compiled upon an Ouriginal Plan, showing the changes in all words referred to, 
With Appendices of the Chief Authorized Words and Passages omitted in the Revis- 
ion, and of New and Disused Words: A Table of the Genealogy of the English New 
Testament, etc. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

The ample title here given renders all description of this fair and 
handsomely printed Quarto entirely unnecessary. Suffice it to say that 
it enables the critical student to appreciate the labor of establishing a 


purer original text, and the value of the consequent changes in the 
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Revised translation. The work is not only a complete concordance of 
texts and words, but it shows the student where corrections have been 


made in the original text on manuscript authority; and also all the 
revisions made in the translation, giving both the new words and the 
old ; the words in the new which are mot in the old version, and the 
words in the old version which have wholly disappeared from the new. 
The Genealogy of the English N. T. is a pleasing introduction to the 
work, and will interest and inform the general reader ; for whose benefit 


also the sketch of the MSS. might have been profitably extended. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Catholic Controversy: A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s “Plain Reasons.” By H. P. D. 
Ryder of the Oratory. Catholic Publication Society. 


In the Harbor. Ultima Thule.— Part I1. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Houghton, Miffin& Co. $1 00. 
The last bequest of the venerable and beloved Poet to his fellows; and through all, 


it seems to us, and especially in the “ Personal Poems,’’ runs the minor strain pro- 
phetic of the approaching end. ‘Autumn Within,” ‘‘My Books” and ‘‘ Memo- 
ries” breathe a tender sadness at the thought that his work is done; yet when he 
looks death in the face he says, 


“T stand unmoved; do with me what thou wilt; 
I can resist no more, but will not yield. 
This is no tournament where cowards tilt; 


The vanquished here is victor of the field.” 


Classical Writers. Demosthenes. By S. H. Butcher, of University College, Oxford. 
D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. A carefully ee volume in a valuable series 
which is doing a good work in popularizing a knowledge of the great thinkers, writers 
and orators, past and present. There is more information concerning the life, people, 
and politics of Athens, and of the character of Demosthenes as a patriot, orator and 
statesmau, his virtues and his faults, condensed into these 170 pages than in any book of 


twice its size that we know of. 


Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, including the Papers 
read aud Abstract of the Proceedings for June and December, 1881. Pp. 212, Ex- 
ceedingly valuable to earnest scholars. 5 

The National Prohibitionist isa new journal in the interest of Temperance and 
Temperance Legislation, ably edited, full of information and of sound argument 
in behalf of this Great Reform. N. Y., 92 Chambers St. 


The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, D.D, LL.D. Reprinted from the 
North American Review. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 30 cents. A noble defence of 
Christianity, though Dr. Fisher ought by this time to know the difference between 
Orthodoxy and Christianity, and not burden a defence of the last with a load of errors 
from the first. 

Philosophic Series —No. 1. Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as opposed to 
Agnosticism, being a Treatise on Applied Logic. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., 
&c. Charles Scribner’s Sons.. 50 cents. ‘ 





AN AGE OF RECONCILIATION. 


ArTICLE VIII. 


An Age of Reconciliation. 


This is essentially an age of reconciliation. Other ages 
have heen ages mainly of one idea or interest, or of the exer- 


cise of one faculty. They have developed the ideas for the 


world, one ata time usually, and one in a country; and it 
has been a question of this or that idea as against some other. 


Now, however, the tendency is to take all ideas and interests, 
and entertain and utilize them together; and instead of a 


conflict of ideas, as in the past, with the successive fall of one 
and rise of another, and with the attention of the whole peo- 


ple fixed at one time on one controlling subject, we have"ideas 
in peace and mutual co-operation, a harmony between diverse 


interests, and a liberal tolerance of conflicting opinions. It 
is not a question of which idea shall prevail, as in a strife, 


but of how all may get along together; not a war of exter- 
mination of ideas, but a modus vivendi. We are trying to 
carry along in our civilization whatever is of value, without 
discrimination against any interest. This will be seen if we 
examine the ages in succession, in which, in the past, single 
ideas will appear one after another as coming to the front 
with a prominence which, for a time, absorbs all others. 

I. Thus we have in early Greece, and, in fact, in all early civ- 
ilizations, the age of body and the exercise and develepment 
of the physical functions. Strength was in this period the 
chief accomplishment ; force ruled in society and government ; 
the heroes were warriors and athletes, like Theseus and Her- 
cules, and their deeds were physical exploits, like killing lions 
and strangling serpents. Games of strength and skill were 
instituted — boxing, wrestling and running ; the bodily graces 
were cultivated by dancing and calisthenics ; and every spe- 
cies of physical beauty brought out by dress and cosmetics. 
Pride and taste were developed to keep this up, and the art of 
pleasing to enjoy them. The body was studied in all its parts 
and postures, and its expressions transferred to canvas and 
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marble. The gods were types of physical perfection, as Jupi- 
ter, Apollo and Venus ; the virtues were physical accomplish- 
ments, as courage, endurance and mastery. War was the 
principal pursuit, and success consisted in victory over some- 
body or something. The age taught us what the body could 
do ; how etherialized and idealized it might become, how its 
health could be secured and its strength enlarged. It cultured 
the appetite and passions,and made more exquisite our physi- 
cal enjoyment ; it brought out the senses and those affec- 
tions which inhere in them ; it developed, in short, the body 
and its idea once for the whole world and forall time. It did 
what no other age conld do, or has needed to do, and fixed 
the result in civilization as a secured fact. It was, in short, 
the age of the physical man. 

So we have also, in later Greece, the age of mind, the period 
of the development of the idea and progress of the intellect, 
when thought came forward prominently in the world, and 
every value turned on the amount and quality of the mind. 
It was the age of the depreciation of body, of the recognized 
superiority of everything intellectual ; when it was enough to 
silence the claims of body and justify their neglect, to say 
that they belonged to the age of another idea. It was the age 
of intellectual games and rivalries, of contests in poetry, 
oratory and philosophy. It was the period of schools and 
systems, of ideas and theories, of disputations and criticism, 
of sages and philosophers,—the age of Pythagoras,Socrates and 
Aristotle. It recognized mind as the man, and detected and 
brought out its interests; it taught it to triumph over body, 
and be happy independent of its conditions. During this 
period of the world the intellect was developed as never before 
and hardly ever since, and developed once for all time, show- 
ing what was in it and what it could do. It formulated the 
sciences; gave logic, rhetoric and metaphysics to the world ; 
discovered the rules and methods of literature and the sci- 
ences. It looked at the world as chiefly mind, flooded the 
nations with books, fixed the laws of taste in literature, and 
of truth in science, and did this so well that for two thousand 
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years the world scarcely added anything more, but merely 
interpreted the masters. 

So we have also the age of morals and religion, an age 
which was lived principally in Palestine and by the Jews; the 
age of the recognition and development of the heart, when the 
idea of the good came uppermost, and conscience took the lead 
among our faculties. It was the period of God and His ways, 
His creation, His will, His relations with men. It developed 
theology, ceremony, devotion, duty and spirituality for the 
world. We have tie singular spectacle in this age of a peo- 
ple whose principal concern was religion, whose kings were 
psalm-writers and whose warriors were prophets, whose his- 
tory at every turn records the dealings of God rather than of 
men. It was the age of distinctions in sacrifices and forms, 
when everything was found out that was in ceremonies, and 
the most elaborate system of ritual of all times was produced ; 
when animals and men were distinguished and dealt with as 
clean and unclean ; when deeds and thoughts were first fixed 
as proper and improper; and when the whole life was made 
to turn on a moral basis: when was developed the idea of a 
God who was to be the deity of all civilized peoples, and His 
attributes so fixed that they should be ever after accepted by 
all men. There was such an amount of attention and effort 
given to religion as has never been given since, and it im- 
pressed itself on the world for all time. The empire of Right 
was set up; the empire of wrong was pointed out. as over 
against it; and the hostile forces were set in antagonism 
which were to fight the moral conflicts of subsequent times. 
Men were brought generally to the recognition of their moral 
interests ; and these moral interests were distinguished and 
discriminated, and the terms and decisions made in that age 
have entered into our thoughts as fixed factors in moral life. 
As their God separated the light from the darkness, so did the 
Jewish people separate right from wrong, and set the virtues 
as stars in the moral heavens to forever perpetuate the dis- 
tinction. 

So we have again, in Rome, the age of organization, the 
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age which has shown what can be done by the combining of 
men, and which has worked out the laws of such combination. 
It developed once for all the state idea, and elaborated the 
functions of the parts of society. It was the period of men 
in discipline, and acting as a whole. It developed military 
science and all that pertains to the subjection and control of 
men. It was the age of conquest, and looked to the reduction 
of all peoples under one authority. . It developed the idea of 
empire, or of the confederation of the whole world in one sys- 
tem and civilization. 1t was the age of codes and gave us a 
civil polity for alltime. It put nations and communities ona 
systematic basis, developed laws for provinces, and fixed the 
relations of men at sea. It was, in short, the age of the 
organization of mankind, and developed the various forms and 
principles of organization which have survived to the present. 

So we have, in the Middle Ages, the development of the 
Church idea, the Jewish and the Roman idea united, or reli- 
gion in organization. This was the age of the development 
of a spiritual empire, or of the Papacy, an empire of empires, 
or confederation of mankind. including states and rulers, 
under spiritual authority. It supplied in the church the unity 
of the old Roman empire, which had been dismembered, and 
effected a oneness of development in all Europe of the moral 
and religious thoughts and feelings. It gave us the elaborate 
systems of theology and morals which applied to every con- 
ceivable condition of opinion and life. It gave us scholasticism 
and a system of science to correspond with and aid the great 
church interest. It was a complete development of a great 
idea in all the interests of thought and life; fixing everybody 
and every interest in proper subjection and relation—the king 
and the peasant, the priest and the layman, the school and the 
family, the creed and the thought. It developed the idea in 
its details ; and great cathedrals and cloisters sprang up over 
Europe to fix it in the thonghts and customs of the people. 
Tenures, marriages, inheritances, all felt it, and it became 
thenceforth a part of civilization. 

So we have also, in the Renaissance period, the Reforma- 
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tion idea, the reviewing and correction of the old society and 
its institutions, the reformation of art, the re-establishment of 
philosophy aud the sciences, the purification and perfection of 
religion. It was the age when everything got an overhauling 
and the principal thought in men’s minds was to remedy 
something, to improve, to revise, to correct abuses. Things 
were considered de novo, and the full power and merit of re- 
form was tested. People came to believe that they could get 
what they wanted by changing things. The great object of 
discovery was to find some wrong which might be righted. 
Men attacked church, throne, courts, and whatever was ven- 
erable. Authority, both of men and custom, of book and of 
precedent, was set aside. The individual set himself up to 
judge, and relied on his own judgment. It was a period in 
which new churches were made and old ones dismembered ; 
in which empires were broken up and new states and _princi- 
palities formed ; in which the foundation of every throne in 
Germany was examined, and when nothing was too sacred to 
escape criticism or modification. It was the age of free 
thought, of radicalism, of liberty ; the age of new and great 
ventures, of intense intellectual and velitional activity. It 
developed fully the tendency and power of the mind to ques- 
tion, criticise and improve, and developed it once for all for 
the race, so that the right and the habit of free thought and 
new experiment, and the arguments by which they are sus- 
tained, can never be lost to the race. 

So we have, in the American and French Revolutions, the 
idea of political liberty, or liberty of action; the idea of 
republicanism, of equality, of rule by the people and for the 
people. All Europe and America in this period turned their 
thoughts to the democratic idea. Kings and kingdoms are 
overthrown, new powers and constitutions are set up; wars 
of liberty become general like those in the preceding age of 
religion. The campaigns of Napoleon and Washington suc- 
ceed to those of Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus. Repub. 
lics were established ; new systems were elaborated ; socialism 
is developed ; and it is in general the period of political ideas 
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and experiments. The doctrine of human rights is reviewed ; 
the relations of church and state are reconsidered ; the con- 
sequences of liberty and equality are traced in the functions 
and officials of government. Extremes are reached in the 
direction of anarchy and impractical perfectionism. It is the 
age of Rousseau and Baboeuf as well as of Jefferson and 
Hamilton. In short, the idea of revolution is developed, with 
all its applications and benefits, as well as its excesses and 
dangers. 

So we have, still more recently, and particularly in America, 
the age of invention — an age of extension and improvement, 
of advancement by discovery, of new ways and means. It is 
a period in which new truths are unearthed, new lands are 
opened up, and everybody is at work. People look for the prog- 
ress of the world, not in reforming the old, but in finding or 
creating something new, in more work and thought; in digging, 
plowing, manufacturing. Industry takes the place of the 
reformation and revolution of the preceding period; and the 
question is how to produce more with the same labor, or how 
to get new forces at work. It is the age of railroads, steam- 
boats, telegraphs, reapers, sewing machines, and of intense 
activity with them all; the age of mechanical and chemical 
researches, looking to practical devices ; when the earth and 
air and waters are examined for their contributions. In the 
last generation the world has learned what experiment can do. 
The spirit of invention pervades our literature, business and 
whole life. The idea is developed in all its retations, and this 
idea, as well as its products, is handed over to the world as a 
permanent factor in future civilization. 

And so we might show how other ideas have been devel- 
oped in their turn, each occupying its period, and then, when. 
all has been got out of it that is in it, been handed over to the’ 
future of the world; and that these ideas, thus developed, 
with the results wrought out in the process, constitute the 
civilization of the world. We might mention as developments 
of this kind the ideas of the Crusades, of Calvinism, of Jes- 
uitism, of Methodism ; the ideas of Mysticism, Transcenden- 
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talism, Positivism and Free Will; the ideas of Bourbonism, 
Imperialism and Socialism ; the ideas of Darwinism, Mate- 
rialism and Utilitarianism ; each of which has engrossed the 
general energy for a while, and been wrought into our litera- 
ture and systems of thought and life, and then been handed 
over to history in its results. ° 

In general it will appear that the ages of the past have been 
ages mainly of one idea or interest, and have severally devel- 
oped that as their chief characteristic. 

II. Now let us observe before passing to consider the charac- 
teristics of the present age, that this seems to be the natural, 
and perhaps the only, way to develop an idea: to have the whole 
age or people take hold of it and run it out in all its branches, 
making all the applications of which it is capable. An idea 
is large, and requires this amount of attention to compass it, 
—many people working at it at once, many working for a 
long time, many working in different directions and different 
branches of thought and business. The people for a time will 
seem to have a hobby, or be visited by an epidemic ; and though 
a reaction will set in, and there be something of neglect, 
if not of hostility, when the idea is once worked out, still for 
the time being it must seem the great interest of lite and re- 
ceive an undue prominence in order that it may accomplish 
its service to civilization. It isthe nature oi an idea, whether 
in an individual or an age, to work with enthusiasm and run 
to all manner of applications and even excesses. Men for the 
time being think in that idea; it is the matter of public and 
private discussion ; it fills the press and pulpit; it enters poli- 
tics and religion ; it divides and unites men ; makes classes, 
schools and parties ; it often expresses itself in dress and the 
fashions, in the choice of’ professions and partners. It is, for 
the tinre being, the people’s meat and drink. 

Thus, when, for example, the idea of equality. took hold of 
the mind, in the last century, it worked itself out in every 
conceivable political and social system, raised questions of 
ethics, divided men in religion, established benevolent institu- 
tions, carried on wars, and conducted, in general, the enter- 
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prise of the age. It made the French and American Revolu- 
tions, established our Republic and the constitution of every 
State in America, abolished slavery in the whole civilized 
world, taught the people generally to recognize no political 
distinctions, abolished titles, led the Red Republican and the 
Quaker to say thee instead of you, introduced laymen into the 
ministry and councils of the church, gave the world universal 
suffrage, and well nigh female suffrage. While under the 
impulse of this idea it was enough to allege against any cus- 
tom or law that it was not according to the principles of 
equality. It raised the question of whether men should have 
different salaries in the different public offices; whether there 
should be grades in the army; whether consideration should 
be shown, even privately, to riches, intelligence or blood ; 
whether men should not be equal in property and birth, as 
well as in power, as claimed by Communists ; whether there 
should be distinctions even in wives and children, instead of 
all being held in common. In short, the idea, when it once 
got hold of the people, had to run its natural course, into all 
its thinkable directions and applications, and, in many minds, 
into great vagaries and excesses. 

We have thus seen that the past has generally been occu- 
pied with one idea at a time or in one place, and that this idea 
has been succeeded by another in time, until the great ideas 
have been developed which coustitute the bulk of our civiliza- 
tion. Some of these ideas have required a nation to develop 
them ; some have required a period or party ; and some again 
a sect, or onlya man. The great ideas have usually required 
either a nation or an age for their development, while some 
require many ages in succession and all nations together. 
Among the ideas requiring ages or nations to develop them 
are those of Conscience, the Unity of God, Nominalism and 
Realism, Liberty, Republicanism, the Reign of Law, the 


Brotherhood of Men, Induction. Among those requiring a 
party or sect are such as Jesuitism, Asceticism, Univeralism, 
Baptism, Ritualism, Bonapartism, State Rights. Among those 
requiring a man are such as Campbellism, Irvingism, Fourier- 
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ism, Positivism and Pestalozzianism ; although some men, 
like Comte and Darwin, have come forth with the power of 
an age, and set whole generations afloat with their ideas. 
Methodism was developed entirely by Wesley, having received 
no material addition from his followers ; and Calvinism simi- 
larly by Calvin, who has impressed his individuality on all 
the Reformed churches. 

Some nations and peoples have not developed with us, as 
China and Japan, ard there is not a complete unity in the 
development of the world referred to. The East has not in 
general developed with the West: so that ideas have been 
developed differently in different parts of the world, and there 
are different and independent civilizations instead of one. 
Many truths have been discovered, many inventions made, 
and many institutions wrought out in India and China that 
have not entered into the experiences of the West. They 
have cures for diseases in Turkey, methods of manufacture 
in Persia, systems of thought in Arabia, that have not been 
incorporated with ours in one general civilization ; and though 
as a rule, whatever advance is now made in one country or 
by one man, extends to all, still there is not an entirely free 
intercourse between the civilizations of the East and West, 
and ideas once developed‘are not developed forall. This will 
come, however, with free intercourse, and we may expect rich 
developments and great activity of mind’ when the Eastern 
world unloads its ideas fully into the Western mind, as it is 
beginning to do through our commerce with the Orient. 

In smaller inatters the nations have developed differently, 
each one independently, so that the ideas of one are not nec- 
essarily wrought into the upbuilding of another, or of the 
whole. In religion, taste, architecture, they have each their 
varieties, which often do not transcend national boundaries ; 
but this is only in small matters. The great ideas of the 
western world, at least, generally overflow and fertilize the 
whole civilized brain, and are added to the general whole of 
developed ideas. 

{II. Coming now to the characteristics of the present age, we 
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observe that this has been essentially an age of reconciliation. 


While the past has in general developed the ideas, the present 
has collated them, and we are now in the business of working 
many ideas together. Instead of sacrificing one to another, 
we try to use them all; and instead of being in a conflict of 
ideas we are rather in a harmony of them. There is peace 
between the thoughts of men, and charity between the sciences. 
The doors of Janus in the intellectual empire are closed for 
the first time in the world’s history. Different, distinct, and 
even irreconcilable ideas are allowed to live side by side, and 
to be a mutual aid, like different political parties and religions. 
And instead of a war of conquest of ideas, it is now a settling 
down and adjustment of their several rights in one civilization. 

To specify more particularly as to this reconciliation, we 
observe, first, that this is an age of the exercise of all our 
powers. While other ages, as we have seen, have been ages 
rather of one faculty — of the body, of the mind, of con- 
science, of the feelings, of faith or of taste,— now we aii to 
give all these due play. The body is recognized in all its in- 
terests, and we develop it as carefully as did the early Greeks, 
and do not feel, like their successors, when they went to de- 
veloping the mind, that the body must be proportionately 
depreciated. We glory in our muscle, our feats of walking, 
rowing and horsemanship. We preach cleanliness and diet ; 
we re-establish baths and have perfected systems of ventilation 
and drainage ; we look anxiously to dress, physique and all 
manner of health conditions; we study the body in art, and 
chisel over the same models as did Praxiteles. Nothing which 
the Greeks developed in the age of the body do we ignore. 
We are, however, at the same time in an age of the mind; 
when its strides are great and its feats are in honor; when 
intellectual achievements are as highly esteemed as they were 
among the later Greeks. We are also, at the same time, in 
an age of conscience, like the ancient Jews, many of the 
greatest questions of the day turning on our moral interests ; 
as slavery, intemperance, and the various theological issues. 
In short, there is no part of the man neglected, and our edu- 
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cational ideal is to bring out all the powers of the individual, 
and make a well-rounded manhood. There is a general dis- 
liké of one-sidedness or exclusiveness in accomplishments. 
We demand physical, mental, moral and social development ; 
and the facilities for culture in all these directions, as well as 
the fields in which they are to operate, are all encouraged as 
alike important. No member or function of our nature is in 
dishonor, as in times of asceticism ; no feeling is suppressed, 
as in Puritanism; no faculty is made to give way to another 
as its superior or as more sacred. Our nature is reconciled 
with itself, — the head with the heart, the brain with the stom- 
ach, the conscience with the passions. The individual is at 
peace with himself as well as with his fellows ; and there isa 
social equality of the parts and functions in the Republic of 
Man. 

This is likewise an age of all the sciences, and of the recon- 
ciliation of the sciences. Every science is now cultivated to 
a high degree, and not one or a few only, to the exclusion of 
the rest. All are equal in their claims upon our attention and 
credit ; and it is not a question as formerly which shall pre- 
vail or lead the rest. One is not explained (or explained 
away) in the terms or interest of another, and allowed a legit- 
imate existence only as it corresponds with or aids such other. 
One is not supposed, like metaphysics, on the one hand, or 
physics on the other, to be the science of the sciences, or a 
critic of the rest, to control or estimate them. Physics, mor- 
als, mathematics, political economy, all are supreme in their 
place and naturally independent of authoritative conditions 
from any other. We cultivate them all together and hold 
them without any subordination or mutual limitation. Physics 
is allowed to make its experiments and draw its conclusions 
without any obstacle or superimposed rules from metaphysics 
or religion, and vice versa. The time is past when the vota- 
ries of one science pay serious attention to the objections of 
another, or try to interfere with another’s progress. We have 
learned to take all that all the sciences afford and hold it with 
liberality as if the deliverance of one science. We are en- 
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gaged in reconciling the sciences, not only by making them 
agree wherein they seem to contradict, but also by holding and 
tolerating the well-established truths of every science, however 
they seem to conflict with those of other sciences ; not, indeed, 
as fixed and unalterable truths, but in abeyance, till we have 
further means of reconciliation. There is no war between the 
sciences. Even the occasional skirmishes between natural 
science and religion are becoming less serious. We are not 
discouraged from investigation in one kranch by any consider- 
tion of injury to another, nor seriously retarded from accept- 
ing conclusions in one by adverse conclusions already accepted 
in another. There is less prejudice and more charity in in- 
vestigation than ever before. Few are willing to admit that 
they will not accept what either philoshphy, history, physics, 
or religion fairly reveals; or that any science reveals aught 
but the truth, if rightly understood. We trust the sciences, 
and in all their investigations encourage men to accept with- 
out prejudice their conclusions. We do not fear that any of 
them will suffer from new discovery elsewhere; but if they 
do we allow the investigation to proceed all the same, and 
trust to future reconciliations to save all that is valuable in 
any of them. We have an age of tolerance, with greater 
liberty to science than ever before. 

This is likewise an age of all the interests, and not of one 
only. Instead of narrowing ourselves to a specialty, as in the 
Middle Ages, when religion was the chief concern, or war, or 
chivalry, now we have all the concerns of man well looked 
after. Agriculture, mining, manufacturing, commerce, reli- 
gion and the fine arts, all are not only cultivated or intended 
to be cultivated to the highest point, but no limit is put upon 
their claims. It is not an age of one industry, or one work, 
any more than of one idea; not an age of one accomplish- 
ment or standard of value, any more than of one opinion. 
Politics takes a high position, but no higher than religion or 
education. We aim to have the best schools, the best churches, 
the hest art-galleries, the best factories, the best railroads, the 
best agricultural implements and methods, the best commerce, 
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the best laws, and the best of everything that has interested 
any age. The masters of each department are encouraged to 
take hold of their specialty and make the most of it. If any 
departments are not so much advanced as they should be, it 
is because we have not the general ability to do more. There 
was never a time when all the interests of men were so equally 
regarded ; when the pursuit of none characterized the age ; 
when all were generally allowed to have equal claims; and 
when men looked so charitably out of one interest upon an- 
other. We are nota people of agriculture, or manufacturing, 
or fine arts, but of all; and our legislation, our tariffs, our 
appropriations, look to the promotion of all these interests. 
No man has the hardihood to propose that one interest be 
neglected or crushed out. Our investigations and discoveries 
are in the line of all pursuits. Our inventions are in the in- 
struments and methods of music as well as of agriculture, of 
ship-building as well as telegraphy, of weather reports as well 
as of baptismal fonts. Man’s importance is recognized, 
whether he excel in manufacturing or trade, in scholarship or 
honor, in courage or inventive talent. Any interest well 
served makes a hero, and the highest success therein receives 
a general recognition. It is not merely in arms, as in one 
age, in literature as in another, or in piety as in a third, that 
a@ man can become great; but in every pursuit; and the suc- 
cessful man, in whatever he is successful, stands socially about 
as high as anybody else. 

Again, this is an age of all opinions, of all sects, of all par- 
ties ; in which they do not mutually contend for the mastery, 
to the overthrow of one another, but in which all co-exist, not 
only in harmony but in mutual aid. There is a charitable 
‘recognition between those thoughts and factions which used 
to divide mankind into hostile camps. One allows that an- 
other’s opinions, another’s party, another’s sect, is partly right. 
All divisions of mankind, whether religious, political, or oth- 
erwise, are recognized as working out some idea or looking 
after some interest. We disagree in love, and divide in peace ; 
we allow to our opponents sincerity and legitimacy. Instead 
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of killing off those*who differ with us, as men did three hun- 
dred years ago, or hating them as they did one hundred years 
ago, we fraternize with them. And though we differ more, 
perhaps, than in any previous age, as a result of greater liberty 
and activity of thought, it breeds less offence than ever before. 
There are no religious wars, few religious controversies, and 
scarcely any religious bigotries compared with other ages. 
A Methodist preacher who should attack Presbyterianism as 
he did filty years ago, would offend his own congregation more 
than the Presbyterians. The sectarian and the partizan have 
little. chance, even among their adherents, the bigot being 
despised by all alike. The different sects are not regarded as 
hostile armies, of which one must capture or exterminate the 
others before there is peace. The differences of men in opin- 
- ions and organization, like the different co-ordinate depart- 
ments of government, are all working together toward one 
end. We have learned that it is not necessary for men to 
think alike any more than to work alike, in order to accom- 
plish the purposes of humanity. But as different industries 
pursue different ends, and yet all result in the happiness of 
the race, so different sects and parties can pursue by different 
methods their respective purposes, and yet all co-operate 
toward a general elevation of mankind. 

Comparing our age more particularly with the ages imme- 
diately preceding it, which were mainly ages of reformation 
and revolution we see this reconciliation in specially marked 
contrast. While the ages immediately preceding ours thought 
(in that conflict of ideas which characterized the past ages 
generally) that every good could be obtained by getting the 
right idea or system to prevail, and were ever intent on some 
propagation for adherents, we have now given up the spirit of 
proselytism which characterized them ; and instead of seeking 
for a triumph through widening or making divisions in man- 
kind, we fight our battles rather against nature in her inhos- 
pitable and unknown features, than against men or their 
products and attainments. Whereas the first Protestants, for 
example, thought that if their religion prevailed, Europe 
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would be prosperous and the world enlightened ; whereas the 
Republicans of France thought that by merely changing the 
form of government the people would be happy; whereas 
from the Reformation to the close of our civil war, which was 
largely a period of reformations and revolutions, the people 
regarded the progress of the world as consisting mainly in some 
change from one idea or system to another, (a remnant ol 
which spirit is still seen in the Socialist and other ‘“ reformers,” 
who expect to secure every blessing by re-arranging the rela 
tions of society) ; instead of this we to-day expect to receive 
little from the mere manipulation of ideas or systems, whether 
of society, government or religion. The progress of the world 
is believed to consist in more work and discovery, in new 
mining, farming and manufacturing operations, and not in 
speculating and redisposing what we have. ‘Lhe world had 
got, in a great measure, to hope to live without work, by re 
form and improvements in society ; or to become intelligent 
without study,by adopting new systems of education or religion. 
_ The period just mentioned had been one of new sects, 
‘new parties, new classifications, new systems ; in which there 
had been no great additions to the old substance, but chiefly 
are-arrangement of it. Men got the world to rights, but 
found after such changes that the sum of its possessions was 
not thereby increased. Now, however, we have learned that 
not much is to be gained to the world as a whole by taking 
from one part and giving to another, and that the mere redis- 
posing of men and their thoughts is no material progress. 
We are taking more to work, each man and party and school 
for itself, without finding it necessary to first clear away or 
change what others have done. We allow our neighbors’ 
work to stand to supplement ours. We build together, or at 
least all build. We reconcile the workers and their works. 
Weare, in short, in an age of general reconciliation, and not 
of fighting and refixing. We are heartily tired, as a world, of 
reform and revolution, and the names have not the charm they 
once had. The “ march of ideas,” or triumph of one stand- 
point over another, is of no great moment. The industries of 
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the world, the discoveries of science, the happiness of the 
people, do not follow the changes in philosophy, political econ- 
omy, or religion, so much as they were once thought to do. 
We want new facts, more wealth created, new ways of doing 
things ; and when we get them we do not esteem mere dilet- 
tante ideas. The man who has an “idea” and nothing but 
an idea, is regarded as little better than a quack, if he expects 
to move the world thereby. The ideas have been pretty much 
all thought in one or other of their aspects, so that we do not 
expect any revolution to burst on the world from that source. 
Progress is to come now mainly from holding on to what we 
have and adding more to it, and not from overturning every 
time we get an “ idea,” or “‘ reforming” when we have noth- 
ing else to do. We recognize the work of all men, in all de- 
partments, and the sum of our civilization is in so many 
sciences, so many institutions, so many interests: is held by 


sO many men, so many churches, so many governments ; is 
found in railroads, mines, factories, treaties and compacts, 
that no one man, idea or movement can radically modify it. 
The interests of the world are recognized as lying in a num- 
ber of departments which are to be reconciled, and not per- 
petually antagonized and readjusted. 


Austin Bierbower. 


ARTICLE LX. 


Theories of Skepticism — Materialism. 
PART FIRST. 


MATERIALISM is the result of an effort of the human mind 
to evolve in thought all forms of being from one substance 
that is “ Matter.” It isa thought system, an ideal conception 
formed by a certain class of minds of the universe. It is an 
effort to solve the problem presented in all phenomena without 
mind or intelligence. As asystem it is professedly put forth in 
the interest of scientific unity of thought, and bases its claim to 
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acceptance and recognition upon the ground that it explains 
all phenomena, chemical, mechanical, vital and mental, with- 
out resorting to the use of the dual hypothesis. This claim 
it urges as being more in harmony with the great object of all 
science, i.e., the attainment of unity of thought; and also as 
being more in accordance with an axiom of scientific philoso- 
phy. that in the interpretation of phenomena we should never 
assume the existence of two causes when one will equally well 
explain all the facts. 

To this special plea of materialism, the reply is easy. The 
theistic conception of the universe gives us unity, but it places 
the unity in spirit and not in matter; in God and not in na- 
ture; in the cause of the phenomena and not in the material 
conditions. It presents but one cause, but that is spiritual 
and not material. The duality of theism is the duality de- 
manded by the intuition of cause —the duality of cause and 
effect, agent and act, the material used and the agent using 
it. Materialism has in its modern form also resorted to 
dualism in its theory of matter and force. In no other way 
could they, the materialists, explain the phenomena of motion 
in physics. Dr. Tyndall says “ he finds in matter the promise 
and potency of ali terrestrial life.’? Professor Bain claims 
that matter and mind are one substance having two sides, two 
sets of properties, a double faced unity.2 Mr. George Henry 
Lewes in his “ Physical Basis of Mind” * says, “* Body is a 
symbol and Mind is a symbol to represent two aspects of one 
reality.” Lange states that the fundamental proposition com- 
mon to all forms of materialism, ancient and modern, is that the 
universe consists of atoms and empty space.” ® 

Materialism thus makes all mind a phenomenon of matter. 
In doing this it violates one of the fundamental laws of scien- 
tific reasoning, that is the law of identity and difference. 
The law of contradiction, which belongs to this class, is this : 


' Newton’s Principia. First Rule of Philosophizing. 

2 Address before the British Association, with additions, pp. 54, 55. 

% See Body and Mind. Also “ The Conservation of Energy.”’ By Balfour Stewart. 
4 ‘* Physical Basis of Mind.’ By George Henry Lewes. 

§ Geschichte des Materialismus. 2tes Buch. p. 181. 
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‘¢ A thing cannot both be and not be.” ® The same thing cannot 
possess contradictory properties or properties that cancel each 
other. Matter cannot possess life ai.d the absence of life, 
thought and the absence of thought, will and the absence of 
will. This is a violation of the law of contradiction which is 
one of the necessary laws of thouglit. Yet this is one of the fun- 
damental propositions common to all forms of materialism. It 
presents for our acceptance as a doctrine of philosophy and a 
fact of science, a proposition that is impossible to our thought. 
Modern scientific Materialism builds on the eternity and the 
atomic theory of Matter, the doctrine of evolution, the per- 
sistence of energy, spontaneous generation, and the nervous 
origin of all mental phenomena. This is the statement of its 
creed. These are the metaphysical theories assumed by ma- 
terialists to be demonstrated by facts of science upon which the 
whole superstructure, in all of its parts, rests. Atheism and 
Materialism cavnot be proved unless these theories can be 
shown to be true, and even if they are demonstrated, they do 
not show the truth of Materialism. , 

We wish to show in this paper that these theories are not 
as materialists assume, the verified doctrines of science, but 


are the speculative theories which belong to the metaphysics 
of science. We also wish to show that were they demon- 


strated scientific facts, as materialists assume, they are per- 


fectly consistent with the theistic and spiritualistic conception 
of the universe. It is true this has been done partially in a 
previous paper on Atheism, for the two systems rely upon the 
same class of assumed facts for their proofs; but in this paper 


we shall go into it more thoroughly by the introduction of a 


new class of evidence.. We do not wish to be misunderstood 
or misrepresented. We do not hold that some of these the- 
ories may not be true, but we do hold that their truth nas not 


been shown by scientific evidence ; nor as hypotheses have 
they been verified by scientific experiment. Some of them 


are good working hypotheses in science, and in that position 
we do not oppose them, but when they are taken out of the 


6 **The Principles of Science.”” By W.S. Jevons. 1 vol.,p.5. ‘* Metaphysics.’’ 
By Sir, Wm. Hamilton. 1 vol., p. 679. ‘‘ Logic.” By Sir Wm. Hamilton. p. 57. 
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category of working scientific hypotheses and introduced as 
witnesses to prove there is no God and no immortal spirit in 
man, we demand proof that they are competent and trust- 
worthy. Materialists are all the time speaking of matter as 
real, and of spirit as metaphysical, of our having knowledge 
of matter but only belief in spirit ; when the fact is our con- 
ception of matter is just as truly metaphysical as our concep- 
tion of God. The existence of matter is just as truly an in- 
ference as the existence of God, and all science rests on faith 
as truly as does all religion. We know matter by its proper- 
ties and spirit by its attributes. Matter is cognized by the 
senses and spirit by consciousness.’ And we know both be- 
cause we intuitively believe that our senses and consciousness 
are reliable.® 

The doctrine of the eternity of matter, upon which Mate- 
rialism rests, is unphilosophical. If matter is eternal it is 
self-existent ; if it is self-existent it is independent; if it is 
independent it is not under the control of any other power ; 
but we know by experience that matter is controlled by thought 
and will. This logical sorites shows that the doctrine of the 
eternity of matter igs in direct conflict with consciousness, ex- 


perience and observation. 
But this doctrine is also unscientific. If matter is eternal 
it is self-existent ; if self-existent it is infinite — without limi- 


tation. But science has demonstrated that matter is finite 


and the material universe limited. If matter was infinite and 
unlimited, it would fill all space, and motion would be impos- 
sible under the laws of physics. The eternity of matter is 


contradicted by the atomic theory which, Dr. Clerk Maxwell 
says, shows that it bears all the marks of a manufactured ar- 


ticle.2 He says, at the conclusion of a very profound argument: 
“In tracing back the history of matter, science is arrested 


when she assures hersclf on the one hand that the molecule 
has been made, and on the other that it has not been made, 
by any of the processes we call natural.” According to this 


7 ** Logic.” By Sir Wm. Hamilton. p. 385. 8 Ibid. pp. 384, 385. 
® From an address on Molecules before the British Association in 1873. 
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higl: scientific authority matter has been created by a super- 


natural mind. 

This is fatal to materialism and its theory of the eternity of 
matter. Again, the same writer says: “ We thus arrive at 
the conception of a state of things which cannot ve conceived 
as the physical result of a previous state of things, and we 
find that this condition actually existed not in the utmost 
depths of a past eternity, but separated from the present time 
by a finite interval. This idea of a beginning is one which 
physical researches of recent times have brought home to us 
more than any observer of the course of scientific thought in 
former times would have had reason to expect.” 1° 

Science thus gives us created matter and a created universe, 
and in so doing demonstrates the absurdity of materialism. 
But even were the eternity of matter proved it would not be 
conclusive in favor of materialism. For the argument of the 
existence and presence of mind in the universe is not based 
on the existence, but on the arrangement of matter. The 
existence of the carpenter is not proved by his creation of the 
trees out of which the lumber is made, but by the use of this 
material in the creation of a house. So the existence of the 
Divine Mind is proved, not by the existefice of material ele- 
ments, but by their orderly arrangement and harmonious 
adjustment in the construction of the visible material universe, 
revealing, as #% does, purpose, plan and design. This removes 
the very bed-rock of materialism, for without eternal matter 
its conception as a system of consistent thought is impossible. 

The evolution advocated by materialists is only possible 
even in thought under conditions presented by the self-exist- 
ence and eternity of matter, and as that theory has been dis- 
posed of we must iall back on some theory of evolution which 
admits as one of its factors the existence, presence and action 
of mind in nature ; and such a theory will give no support to 
materialism. Evolution as held and advocated by Mr. Dar- 
win, Mr. Wallace and Profeosor Gray is in perfect harmony 


10 From his address to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation. 
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with a theistic conception of the universe. With evolution 
as thus presented we have no special controversy, but we in- 
sist that it is not verified science, and asit is a theory of how 
things assumed their present status by a mode of divine work- 
ing which is not at present maintained in nature, it never can 
be verified ky experiment, which is the inductive test of trutu.” 

It is true, evolution has been embraced by many eminent 
scientists, but it is also true that it has been rejected by others 
who stand quite as high in scientific circles. Dr. Agassiz, Dr. 
Dawson, Dr. Beals, Hugh Miller, Dr. Stirling, and others, 
have all refused to give in their adhesion to this theory of 
natural development. - 

But if the theory of evolution were proved it is in no 
proper sense in conflict with a spiritualistic conception of the 
origin and control of the universe. It is a natural method 
and not the cause of nature, and as a method it can only be 
accounted for by assuming the existence of a cause that works 
in that way. As the method is intelligent the cause must be 
intelligent, and as the method reveals thought the cause must 
possess mind. Order implies and demands the presence and 
action of mind to account for its existence in nature. In 
proving there is no miracle, the materialist does not prove 
there is no intelligent mind and controlling will in the uni- 
verse. There is as much stability in mind as in matter, and 
will may be as uniform in its operations as force. The stabil- 
ity of nature is as much in harmony with spiritualism as it is 
with materialism. The logic of materialism assumes every- 
thing and proves nothing. Involution with it is co-extensive 
with evolution. It puts into matter by definition all it wishes 
to get out of it by process of natural development. Its rea- 
soning is verbal, and its philosophy is more remarkable for 
words than thoughts. When it has defined matter as possess- 
ing life and mind, and as endowed with consciousness and 
intelligence, it assumes that this is proof; and then claims to 
have successfully accounted for all the known facts by atoms 


11 Novum Organon Renovatum. By Wm. Whewell, D.D. 1 vol. p. 15, axiom 55. 
Works of Francis Bacon. 3 vol. p. 353, axiom 70. Principles of Science. By Wm. 
Jevons. 1 vol. p. 516. Newton's 4th Rule. See Principia. 
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and molecules, without mind and will, forgetting that it has 
admitted the existence of, and recognized the necessity for, 
both by claiming, in opposition to all physics, that they are 
attributes of matter. They have banished two words, but 
have retained the things of which these words were only names. 

There is no mind or will in the universe, but matter thinks 
and wills all the same. Westill have thought and volition — 
we cannot explain the facts without them —they must be 
retained as the results of molecular movements ; but we have 
put out of the way some very obnoxious words. Rational 
mind and free will as the causes of thought and action are no 
longer necessary. Matter.can do all this, for we have put it 
in our definition. This is the boasted logic of materialism. 
Iis whole argument from beginning to end is a Petitio Prin- 
cipit. And these assumptions are presented as the verified 
facts of science, and the process of making them is called 
by materialists inductive logic. 

But modern materialists, thinking that atoms and molecules 
might not be able to do all the work necessary to solve the 
problem of the universe without mind, have called in the aid of 
force. The doctrine of the correlation of forces, and the per- 
sistence, continuity and indestructibility of energy have been 
pressed into the service of materialism, and is now regarded 
as one of the essential data of the system of reasoning by 
which they attempt to prove that there is no rational mind 
revealed as working anywhere in the universe. But force 
itself is of spiritual origin; how, then, can its presence and 
power prove that spirit does not exist? On this subject Sir 
John W. F. Herschel says: “It is our own immediate con- 
sciousness of effort when we exert force to put matter in mo- 
tion or to oppose and neutralize force, which gives us the 
internal conviction of power and causation so far as it refers 
to the material world, and compels us to believe that when- 
ever we see material objects put in motion from a state of 
rest, or deflected from their rectilinear paths and changed in 
their velocities if not already in motion, that it is in conse- 


12 Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. p. 880. 
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quence of such an effort somewhere exerted, though not 
accompanied with our consciousness.” 

Redtenbacher, in his “ Principles of Mechanical Physics,” 
refers our knowledge of the existence of forces to the various 
effects which they produce, and especially to the feeling and 
consciousness of our own forces. In conversation with Fech- 
ner Professor E. H. Weber laid stress on the fact that in the 
will to move the body occurs the only case of the immediate 
consciousness of power operative on matter, and accordingly 
identified the essence of power with that of will, and from 
this principle worked out his religious ideas. 

“ An essential cause is unattainable by the study of phe- 
nomena. Causation is the will, creation is the act of God.” 16 
These able scientific authorities should settle the question of 
the spiritual origin of force, and when their testimony is con- 
firmed by our own consciousness and experience, it places the 
truth of this doctrine in a very clear light. This doctrine 
being true, it proves that the existence of force in nature 
shows the presence of will in the universe, and demonstrates 
that materialism is untrue. 

But the doctrine of force is fatal to materialism as is shown 
by its application in another direction. The process of the 
degradation of force that is now going on Shows that motion 
in the universe is not eternal, that it had a beginning ; which 
contradicts the theories of materialism.” From the fact of 
degradation many distinguished physicists have drawn this con- 
clusion. Among them may be mentioned Thompson, Tait, 
Balfour, Stewart, Helmholtz and Clausius. No names rank 
higher in Physics than these. Thompson says, “* looked at in 
this light the universe is a system which had a beginning and 
must have an end; for a process of degradation cannot be 
eternal.” 38 ‘The fact, therefore, that large masses of the 

18 Astronomy. By Sir Jonn W. F. Herschel. 1 vol. p. 221. 

14 Materialism, Theology and Religion. By Jas. Martineau. 1 vol, pp. 165, 166. 
18 Fechner, Weber die physikalische und philosophische Atomenlehre. 2te Aff. p. 132. 
16 Grove. Correlation of Physical Forces. Youman’s Edition, p. 199. 


7 Studies in Theism. By B. P. Bowne. p. 220. 
18 onservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart. 
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universe are of finite size is sufficient to assure us that the 
process (of degradation) cannot have been going on forever ; 
or in other words, that the visible universe must have had its 
origin in time.” It is urged by materialists in reply to this 
that we cannot allow the conclusion, for that would deny the 
self sufficiency of the system and necessitate the notion of 
miracle. The logical conclusions of physical science must be 
set aside in order to save materialism from defeat. It is thus 
seen that when the recent discoveries of modern science, 
which have been relied on to sustain materialism, are properly 
understood, they show that the universe had a beginning and 
is the work of creative intelligence and will. On this subject 
Dr. Martineau says : 


‘The dispute between acting force and intending mind is 
as unmeaning as the quarrel of a man with his own image. 
The two are identical expressions, now in all dimensions, now 
in some of the same nature. Causal power other than will 
being an unknown quantity,— nay, absolutely out of the 
sphere of thought, teleology and causality are incorporated in 
one ; and mechanical necessity, instead of being the negation 
of purpose, is its persistence, the declining, no doubt, of this 
or that possible diversion to minor ends, but in subservience 
to the stability of a more comprehensive order. The inexora- 
bility of nature isut the faithfulness of God.” ‘ To affirm 
purpose, therefore, in the adjustment of the world is not to 
set up arival principle outside of producing force, but to 
plant, or rather, to leave an integrating thought within it. 
And conversely to trace these adjustments to their physical 
causes is not to withdraw them from their ideal origin, but 
only to detect the method of carrying the inner meaning to 
its realization.” . . This treatment of determinate causa- 
tion, as incompatible with conscious aims, is the more curicus 
as proceeding from a school which, as necessitarian, is con- 
stantly laboring to show the co-existence of the two in human 
nature. If man is only a sample of universal determinism, 
yet forms purposes, contrives for their accomplishment, and 
executes them, definite causality and prospective thought can 
work together, and the field which is occupied by the one is 
not preoccupied against the other.’ 

19 The Unseen Universe. p.127 See also Tait's “‘ Recent Advances in Physical 
Science.” 
20 Materialism. Theology and Religion. By James Martineau, LL.D. pp. 193, 195. 
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The argument thus presented by this profound thinker and 
able writer shows the perfect compatibility of the scientific 
doctrine of force and law, when properly understood, with 
the existence and controlling influence of mind in nature. 
This leaves materialism without any support from the doe- 
trine of foree and takes from its advocates one of their strong- 
est arguments. It is thus seen that the universe reveals the 
existence and presence of mind as weil as matter, of will as 
force, of mind arranging matter, of will originating, directing 
and controlling force. This makes the truth of materialism 
a thought of impossible realization. 

The presence of intelligence in the order of nature, or the 
rational acts of man, equally proves the existence and pres- 
ence in nature, and in the material organism of man, of per- 
sonal intelligence which alone as rational and free could be 
the author of nature’s intelligent order and man's rational 
and free actions Materialism admits the personality and 
intelligence of man ; how can it deny with any degree of log- 
ical consistency the personality and intelligence of God? 
The.evidence of mind in nature and mind in man is of the 
same kind, and is, therefore, as conclusive for the existence of 
a spiritual, personal, intelligent God as it is for the existence 
of personal and rational men. But we know men exist as 
rational persons. All consciousness, experience, history, lan- 
guage and law prove this. Upon it is based all our personal 
experience, personal rights, personal privileges, personal obli- 
gations, personal claims and personal duties. Upon these are 
grounded all ethics, all law, all government anid all religion. 
This being so, the conclusion to be drawn from the whole in- 
tellectual, moral, social and religious history of man is that 
there is a spiritual, personal God, who is the Creator of the 
universe, the Author of nature, the Original Source of all 
being, the Fountain of all intelligence, the Giver of all good, 
the Father of all spirits and the Saviour of all souls. 

This conclusion is in harmony with the rational, moral and 
religious nature of man, and presents a philosophical, logical 
and scientific basis for morals, law and religion. It provides 
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the necessary conditions of social order and civil government, 
and is, therefore, promotive of the most enduring interests 
and the highest well-being of man. Sin and misery, holiness 
and happiness, are inseparable concomitants. The path of 
duty is the path of safety, honor and enjoyment; and right- 
eousness is the only true foundation of all real individual and 
national prosperity. For these materialism makes no _pro- 
vision, as in its philosophy man is only an animal. 

The consideration of materialism as it deals with the 
rational, moral and religious nature of man, is reserved for 
another paper. William Tucker, D.D. 


ARTICLE X. 


Defensive War and Christianity. 


WE propose to discuss the subject of Defensive War and 
Christianity. We propose, in a series of somewhat discon- 
nected paragraphs, rather than by one continuous logical 
argument, to suggest an answer to the question, Can a man 
be a Christian and yet aid and abet war? We consider the 
present a favorable opportunity for our purpose. The Egyp- 
tian war, begun by an ambitious and unscrupulous politician, 
and ending without honor to himself or his cause, yet threat- 
ening serious complications to the victors, has produced one 
remarkable effect : it has made our subject prominent in the 
more civilized world. The sovereign of the victorious nation 
has given an additional importance to the discussion, by 
ordering the Ze Deum to be sung in all the churches of the 
English Establishment. Satirists, like Punch and Puck, take 
the opportunity to embellish their pages with caricatures of 
the Queen and her well-fed progeny devoutly thanking God 
on their knees for the horrors of the battle-field and the 
slaughter of human beings. Nor should we forget that we 
live in a time of peace. Not a cloud threatens a storm. 
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And what we say of these United States we can, with some 
limitation, apply to the civilized world. We see no immediate 
prospect of hostilities among the nations of Europe. Russia 
dreams of Constantinople ; France has her eyes on northern 
Africa; Austria hungers for some of the Principalities ; Eng- 
land is in her chronic condition of meddling ; but all dread 
the chances and expense of an open rupture; so we can dis- 
cuss our subject quietly and calmly, aud not be influenced by 
a partiality towards contending nations. 

We are measurably familiar with the teachings of the Lord 
Christ on the manner in which men, under certain conditions, 
should act towards their brethren. The Great Teacher says, 
in general terms, if we are smitten on one cheek we must 
turn the other to the smiter ; we must forgive as we hope to 
be forgiven ; the test of discipleship is mutual love. He in- 
forms us that he came to call sinners to repentance, and more 
than all other systems of philosophy, ethics ahd _ religion, 
Christianity encourages the penitent by saying that there is 
more joy in heaven over him, than there is over ninety and 
nine just persons. But in interpreting these rules of life we 
should recognize the frequently forgotten fact that the Lord 
Christ was not a weak sentimentalist. His intellectuality was 
equal to his purity and tenderness. His comprehensiveness 
and practical common sense were equal to the depth of his 
love, not only for the pure and good, put for sinful man. His 
example and spirit oppose wars of ambition, avarice or re- 
venge. Such monsters as Tamerlane would be more fiercely 
denounced than hypocritical Pharisee or scoffing Sadducee. 
But as we interpret his words he does not condemn defensive 
wars. The light of Bethlehem and the blood of the cross 
reveal to us a great difference between the tyrant who would 
reduce his. fellow-beings to slavery, and the patriot who is 
willing to jeopardize, or even sacrifice, his life for home, coun- 
try and family. Aided, we think, by the spirit of the Master, 
we see a great difference between Xerxes with his millions of 
slaves and Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans. We 
cannot believe that Christ taught us to stand with folded arms 
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while a savage soldiery murdered our citizens, outraged our 
women, destroyed our institutions and blotted out our 
nationality. Did we believe that Christ taught such a doc- 
trine of passive non-resistance, we feel that we should turn, 
though with tearful eyes, from the beautiful life, the sanctified 
cross and deserted sepulchre. We should feel that such doc- 
trines of submission could only be preached from the tyrant’s 
throne, and only be received by those who ought to be slaves. 
We know we speak strongly, for we believe that Christianity 


is designed to make “ man more manly and woman more wom- 


anly,” and that the very manhood of which Christ was such a 
glorious example, commands us to protect our family, our 
freedom and our country. We should do this, if for no other 
reason, yet that we may preserve our individuality and retain 
the power to succor those not so fovorably situated. 

In this connection we will say that there is one trait in what 
is generally considered the model Christian character, which is 
not very good in the individual and of little use to the nation. 
We refer to what is usually called meekness. There are those 
who seem to think that the depth of humility is the height of 
perfection. Because under certain circumstances it may be 
wise to turn the left cheek to him who smites the right, and, 
under similar circumstances, to yield to him who would rob 


us of our clothing, we must not, therefore, resist the rowdy 
class. - We may .not find it profitable to our peace to argue 
with a quarrelsome man. We may smile with benevolent con- 
tempt at the comparatively slight pain he inflicts. We cannot 


be too humble in the presence of superior goodness. We feel 
rebuked by the purity of Christ; yet that Christ has shown 


us how to meet the tempter, and how to treat hypocrites. 
And in the Church and in the world, instead of insipid meek- 


ness, we want men who will lift up their voices like trumpets, 
who, wien they put their feet down, will make the earth 
tremble ; who, when dangers threaten the life of the family, 
Church or nation, will follow the example of the noble Hebrew 
prophets. The proud, conquering Sennacherib was besieging 


Jerusalem. Kings and nobles were prostrate in the dust. 
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Fear had made the hands of the soldiers weak. One man 
remained unterrified. He who had prophesied that war should 
cease and a king reign in righteousness over the whole earth, 
now sent this message of scornful defiance to the Assyrian 
tyrant, “‘ The virgin, the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee 
and laughed thee to scorn ; the daughter of Jerusalem hath 
shaken her head at thee.”! In this sinful world instead of 
sentimentalists we want men like Peter, who,when commanded 
by tle Grand Council not to preach Christ, replied, ‘* Shall I 
obey God or men?” We want men like Luther, who, on his 


journey to Worms, could not be frightened; like Columbus, 
who, in mid-ocean, with the needle of the compass swerving 
from the Pole, and surrounded by a mutinous crew, said, in. 
substance, ‘God wills that I shall proceed; I cannot turn 
back.” We want men like Garrison, who, at the commence- 
ment of his career, said, ‘‘ I am in carnest ; I will not equivo- 
cate ; I will not retreat, and I will be heard.” Or like the 
beloved Lincoln, who said, “‘ The Union must and shall be 
preserved.” Such men, so brave in the presence of danger, 
so gentle in all their private relations, and so true to every 
conviction of duty, are the saviours of the race. They are 
the noblest types of man. They are for signs, and for seasons 
and for days and for years. If the spirit which such men man- 


ifested leads to war, we say, let it come, but woe unto them 
on whom the stone shall fall, and woe to those who shall fall 
upon the stone. The helpless flock must be protected from 
the devouring wolf by the shepherd. 


While these remarks on meekness may help us to under- 
stand some of the words of our Lord; there are others which 


will aid us to understand the profound wisdom of the Great 
Teacher. His wondrous insight into the nature of the Divine 


Government gave him foresight, and looking into the distant 
future, he could see the time of universal love. But for pres- 
ent work this glorious vision was a stimulant and not a reality. 


His followers were to be sheep among wolves. Offences must 
come. He came to bring a sword and to kindle a fire. There 


1 For a full account of the siege read Isaiah xxxvi, xxxvii. 
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must be wars, pestilences and famines. But all these dis- 
orders and violent convulsions would be instrumental for good. 


As storm and sunshine aid the growth of corn, so in the prov- 
idence of God human wrath will be over-ruled for good. 

Nor should we forget the respectful courtesy with which 
Christ treated military men. Indirectly at least, he seemed 
to recognize the sad necessity for their existence and duties. 


He called sinners, but did not ignore the mournful fact that 


until these sinners listened to his pleading voice they must be 
restrained and even over-awed by the armed supporters of 
“law and order.” As children must be subjected to parental 
discipline before they can become useful citizens, so nations 
must be controlled by power, before they can rise to the dig- 
nity and enjoy the privileges of self-governing communities ; 
and consequently he treated those who represented the power 
of the nation not according to their office, but according to 


their individual merit. 

We are told of the evils of war. On this point we can 
have no argument with those who question the correctness of 
our opinions. We are ready to admit nearly all the Quakers 
believe. The experience of our country from 1861 to 1865 is 
so well remembered that we need not dwell on this phase of 
our subject, and therefore will hasten to say, that there are 
evils so much greater than war, that, compared to them, war 
seems to afford relief from the terrible spectacle of human 
misery and degradation. Indeed, they are so great that, com- 
pared to them, modern war seems a blessing. We refer to 
loss of liberty, the destruction of free institutions, the estab- 
lishment of slavery, the exaltation of evil to a throne, and the 
crushing out of all that is noble and progressive. Had not 
our nation, for instance, in 1861, risen in its strength to resist 
the encroachments of the slave power, slavery would now 
exist in Massachusetts. Our disgraceful compromises and con- 
cessions, such as tolerating the fugitive slave law and giving 
the right of transit to slave owners with their legal property, 


2 For the sake of brevity, instead of quoting, we refer our readers to Matthew xiii. 
5-13; Luke vii. 1-10; xiv. 30, 31 and 32; Matthew xxv. 34—45. 
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gave an appetite to the Southern leaders. They forced the 
logical result upon the North that slavery is right, and we 


resisted. Had not our fathers resisted the encroachments of 
England in 1776, we should, perhaps, now be as dependent on 


the mother country as is Ireland, and in much the same con- 
dition. And when we consider that by the Revolution we 
gained a national existence, and by our late war destroyed 
slavery, we may weep over the price of success, and yet rejoice 
that a Divine Providence can over-rule the wrath of man for 
human good. The baptism was in blood, but it was baptism 
to a higher individual and national life. 

We may be told that both the uselessness and wickedness 


of even defensive war are made apparent by the fact that an 
unarmed citizen may travel in safety through Europe or the 
United States. This acknowledged fact lies at the foundation 
of the whole doctrine of non-resistance. But what does it 
prove? A man may travel safely in civilized countries, not 
because of his own moral greatness, or the goodness of the 
inhabitants, but because of the power on which civilization 
rests. He is always surrounded by an armed police, and be- 
hind the police is the military organization. Were he injured 
on the Alps or Apennines or the Grampian Hills or Rocky 
Mountains, his cry of distress would be heard by his nation, 
and if necessary all the strength of that nation would be ex- 
erted in his behalf. 

This is an important thought, and it will admit of such 
simple illustration that children may understand it. Let the 
Mayor of Boston, for instance, inform the people that on a 
certain day the entire police force will be disbanded. Would 
property be safe on State Street? Would life be safe at the 
North End? Would the purity of females protect them on 
Beacon Hill? Would the helplessness of children save them 
from abuse even in the Public Garden? Take another illus- 
tration. Let our Government empty its arsenals, dismantle its 
forts, disband its small army, sell its navy to our merchant 
princes, and solemnly proclaim to the world that it will no 
longer resist with force of arms foreign invaders, would our 
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position of moral sublimity be respected? How many years. 
would pass before the needy governments of Europe would 
seek a quarrel with us for the purpose of replenishing their 
exhausted treasuries? Even now, we know that the possession 
of military power saves us from the calamity of using that 
power. We know that the ability of our government to carry 
to a successful termination the terrible slave-holder’s rebellion, 
compelled England, with all her pride, to submit to the Ge- 
neva Arbitration. Sixty years ago that nation could search 
our ships, impress our seamen and cripple our commerce. 
Our protestations were heard™with contempt, for our disposi- 
tion and ability to redress our grievances and defend our 
rights were not apparent. But, when both our disposition and 
ability were made apparent, we were saved from such injurious 
and disgraceful humiliations. Nor is this all. The use we 
made of our military power has done more for free govern- 
ments, more to weaken royal prerogatives and elevate the 
masses in Europe than our wide extent of territory and won- 
derful prosperity. - A virtue has gone out from our example 
which threatens the safety of thrones and elevates the masses. 
Nor is the «nd yet. Our example has an influence which 
points to a near period when republican institutions will pre- 
vail throughout the civilized world. But had we failed the 
result would have been disastrous throughout the world. 
And remotely, at least, this suggests that the doctrine of 
passive submission to wrong is the favorite doctrine of despots. 
They proclaim their parental care of their subjects. They 
boast that they are appointed of God to rule. Even the Eng- 
lish Queen, with less real power than the President of the 
United States, affirms that she rules by the grace of God. 
And to doubt the authority of the despots is a religious crime 
of no ordinary magnitude, and indicates deep moral depravity. 
Resistance to their authority is treason, and treason is a crime 
seldom forgiven. With the wisdom of the serpent they some- 
times profess such love for their subjects as to supervise their 
pleasures and direct their duties. They seek to gild the: 
chains of the enslaved. Thus, such monsters as Nero, Calig- 
® 
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ula and Commodus supplied the populace of Rome with corn 
and provided gladiatorial shows. But freedom of expression, 
independent thought, improvement and progress, all the char- 
acteristics of true manh od were rigorously suppressed. Ah! 
better the raging storms of thunder, lightning, wind and rain 
which purify the stmosphere than such stagnation and death. 

We have written frankly, yet we hope respectfully and 
kindly. We have justified defensive wars and condemned 
those of an aggressive character. We believe in the necessity 
and even utility of these wars. But we do not, on this ac- 
count, undervalue Christianity. ‘ As in the beginning so 
now ” it is a protest against organized and unorganized wrong. 
“ Asin the beginning so now” it is the power of God unto 
salvation. Its origin and nature force us to these conclusions. 
Its essential truths, freed from the barnacles and parasites 
which for centuries have concealed its beauty and made it 
repulsive, are these: God the Father, man the brother, and a 
happy immortality for all. It came, figuratively speaking, to 
a world dead in trespasses and sin, and nearly nineteen cen- 
turies ago called dead souls to the resurrection of life. And 
through the ages it has been working, both openly and secretly, 
like leaven in the lump, and one great, but not final, result is 
the civilization of our age. This remark we will emphasize 
Outside of Christendom we see little progress in art, science 
or philosophy ; no increased value of human life, or growing 
regard for individual rights; very feeble efforts made to re- 
claim the fallen, relieve the destitute, or defend the weak and 
helpless. And within Christendom, we see but little light 
which does not come from the Star of Bethlehem, little true 
heroism which has not been baptized in the blood of the Cross, 
and little comfort in sorrow which is not connected with the 
deserted tomb of Jesus. Here we see that the tear of peni- 
tence is more precious than gifts of gold, frankincense and 
myrrh.2 The hopeful condition of the present is the result of 
the past. Yet the world is not perfect. Christ still calls and 


8 This is splendidly illustrated by Moore in ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.’”’ See ‘* Paradise and 
Peri.” 
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men slowly respond. But they do respond. In another nine- 
teen centuries the dream: of the prophet may be realized, 
when nations will engage in war no more. 

We may be asked to suggest a remedy for even aggressive 
wars. Shall we multiply our forts? increase our standing 
army? and drill our male population in military tactics? To 
questions like these we give a negative answer. Fleets and 
armies, like those of Europe, would not save us from hostili- 
ties, while our insulated position and vast extent of territory 
are safeguards against successful foreign invaders. All Europe 
combined might defeat our armies and occupy our principal 
cities, but the armies of Europe are not sufficient to garrison 
important points. Indeed, if those we elect to office will fol- 
low the advice of Washington, our foreign relations will not 
become dangerous complications. We do not desire to enlarge 
our territory by subjecting adjacent States. Canada and 
Mexico may yet become parts of the Union. But we need 
not trouble ourselves. When the fruit is ripe we can easily 
gather it. And while we are free from the dangers which 
often threaten prosperous nations, and always weak ones, we 
occupy an original place in the world. Like Minerva we seem 
to have sprung, fully armed, from the cleft head of Jove, and 
like Minerva, we began our career with a mighty cry. The 
hopes and fears of humanity are centred in this Republic. 
Our successful experiment of self-government and human 
equality is a death-knell to royal prerogatives and privileged 
classes. And our position, our history and future hopes im- 
pose upon us new duties. We are not to employ our energies 
and time in weeping over the past. It is equally unprofitable 
to discuss unimportant doctrines or ritualistic formulas. The 
practical sense of the age considers these doctrines as the 
Master did questions of mint, anise and cummin. We are to 
deal with the world around us as we find it, and not as it ex- 
ists now in foreign lands, or did exist there centuries ago, or 
even as we hope it will exist. We see that the Infidel, the 
Catholic and the Calvinist are good citizens, not because of 
Infidelity, Catholicism and Calvinism, but because of moral 
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culture and the general diffusion of practical knowledge. 
Objectionable doctrines have lost their influence, and men are 
better than their creeds. We are sometimes almost terrified 
at the fierceness of our political contests, but we know that 
when danger threatens our country these apparently unscru- 
pulous partisans suddenly become unflinching patriots. We 
know our national house is not perfect. There may even be 
an element of truth in what they say who tell us there is 
malaria in the cellar, vermin in the attic, and skeletons in 
in every closet. But it is still a house, and protects us from 
rain, wind and cold. Let us not tear it down, but repair and 
improve. 

This can best be done by adapting ourselves to the circum- 
stances which surround us, and yet all the time acting in the 
spirit of the Master. We offer a few brief suggestions: 1. 
Our eagerness for wealth is characteristic of our nation. 
This is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. Commerce 
is peaceful. Those who are pushing forward our industrial 
pursuits are injured by “ wars and rumors of wars.” And 
we should impress upon the minds of the young not only the 
desirability, but the solemn duty of securing, if possible, a 
competency. The spendthrift and improvident are the really 
dangerous classes, while the industrious and thrifty are, as a 
rule, law-abiding and reliable citizens. 

2. Some change seems necessary in our educational system. 
We should attach more importance to the rights of property 
and the relation of the individual to community and the gov-_ 
ernment. These, we fear, are not sufficiently taught in our 
schools and churches. A great danger threatens us from 
what is called Socialism, which is, in reality, but one phase of 
the growing conflict between capital and labor. And this 
danger can only be averted by communicating to the contest- 
ants a knowledge of those laws on which safety and prosperity 
rest. 

3. We should teach, both in. the church and school-room, 
the true use of wealth. The hoarding miser is as useless, if 
not so dangerous, as the spendthrift. But the wealthy, while 
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enjoying the fruits of their labor, should understand that they 
can do much towards refining public sentiment and purifying 
public morals. We do not ask them to squander in careless 
charity. They should understand that the truest charity 
is to supply the poor with remunerative employment, while 
the capital invested for such purposes will make satisfactory 
returns to the owner. 

4. The Church should not neglect the denizens of our back 
streets and narrow alleys. In their filth and ignorance, in 
their sensuality and even crime, they are still beings created 
in the image of God,* and for them Christ died. They do 
not visit our churches or schools. There are more of them 
who cannot read or write than there are graduates from our 
colleges. They are nearer to us than the heathen, more easily 
approached than savages, and, uncared for, are more danger- 
ous io the safety and well-being of our nation than any ene- 
mies living in distant lands. The observance of these four 
suggestions by those who worship God in the name of Christ, 
would create a great era in our national history.°® 

G. Collins, U. S. A. 
4 On this subject see Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke.” 


5 In the text we speak of offensive and defensive wars. To avoid marginal references 
to simplify our remarks, and more fully to explain our meaning, we give the following 
summary: Among the wars of a purely defensive character, we will mention those 
of the Greeks against the Persians, which really ended with the battle of Arbela, and 
resulted in the destruction of the Persian monarchy; those of the Greeks against the 
Romans, which destroyed the Hellenic Republics ; those of the Romans, under Caius 
Marius and Julius Cesar, against the northern barbarians, which postponed the over- 
throw of the Great Empire for several centuries; those of civilized Europe against the 
Moslems, which saved Europe from becoming an Asiatic Province; that of the Prot- 
estants against the Catholics, known as the * Thirty Years’ War’’; those of the ‘‘ Re- 
public, Consulate and Empire’’ of France; our two wars against England and that of 
the Slave-holders’ Rebellion. Among the wars of modern times of a peculiarly aggres- 
sive and therefore atrocious character, we will mention the invasion and conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, by the Spaniards, under Cortez and Pizarro; the well-known inva- 
sion of Italy by Charles VIII. of France; the majority of the wars of Louis XIV.; the 
first war of Frederic the Great against Austria; and what is called the ‘¢‘ Opium War” 
of England against China, which, so far as our knowledge extends, was justified by 
only one prominent American, viz., J.Q. Adams. We do aot justify the character or 
methods of either party.. We only give the naked facts. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


“ Luke, the Beloved Physician.” 


“The Medical Language of St. Luke. A proof from internal evidence that ‘ The 
Gospel according to St. Luke,’ and‘ The Acts of the Apostles,’ were written by the 
same person, and that the writer was a medical man. By the Rev. Wm. K. Hobart, 
LL.D., Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. (Dublin University Press Series.) 
Dublin, Ireland. 1882. 

Havine been, at the kind suggestion of the author, an 
original subscriber to the work whose title is here placed be- 
fore the reader, I have received a copy immediately on its 
issue from the Dublin University Press, it having been pub- 
lished under the patronage, and partly at the expense, of this 
institution. The work itself, both from the importance of the 
subject of which it treats and the marked critical ability dis- 
played by its author, is worthy of the distinguished patronage 
which it has received. Asa masterly criticism, and success- 
ful defence of St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
this treatise is hardly inferior to Prof. Abbot’s ‘ Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel.’’ Owing to the limited number of 
copies published aside from the subscription list, it is to be 
feared that but few will reach this country ;1 and thus it 
has seemed to me a duty to present to the readers of the 
QUARTERLY a review of the work, and one of sufficient extent 
to atford a tolerably complete idea of its contents; and this 
it is proposed to do in the present article. 

“The Medicai Language of St. Luke,” as the author of 
the treatise before us observes, is a subject. almost entirely 
novel, it never having received a special treatment before at 
the hands of any writer. Yet the great number of Greck 
terms. amounting to some hundreds, used exclusively by Luke 
in his Gospel and in the Acts, all in a strictly medical sense, 
as shown by our author, presents a topic of unusual impor- 
tance to Biblical science. To know that St. Luke, in his 
descriptions of the infirmities and diseases, of which such 


1 A circular states that a few extra copies are on sale, at 15 shillings each, by the 
author, Londonderry, Ireland. 
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great numbers were healed and cured by Christ and his Apos- 


tles, witnesses and writes as a professional man, belonging to 
the Greek School of Medicine, and familiar with all the med- 
ical phraseology then in use, gives to his language a scientific 
value which no one heretofore has been wont to attach to it. 


When it is found, also, that the same medical phraseology is 
scattered profusely, not only through Luke’s Gospel, but 
through the Book of Acts, differing characteristically from 
the language of all other New Testament writers, we have in 


these facts a practical demonstration that these two Books 


were written by the same person, and that. person the same 
whom St. Paul styles, “‘ Luke, the beloved physician ’’ Col. 
iv. 14. 


Dr. Hobart has adopted an excellent method, and his treat- 


ment is most thorough, critical and exhaustive. To exhibit 
this method in part we quote from the author’s Introduction : 


“The subject seemed to divide itself naturally into two 
heads, under which it has, therefore, been arranged: (1) 


Words and phrases employed in the account of the miracles 


of healing, or those of an opposite character, which show 
that the writer was more circumstantial in relating these than 
the other evangelists, that he was also well acquainted with 


the diseases which he describes, and that in describing them 


he employs language such as scarcely any one but a medical 
man would have used, and which exhibits a knowledge of the 
technical medical language which we meet with in the extant 
Greek medical writers. (2) Words and phrases employed 
in the general narrative not relating to medical subjects, which 
were common in the phraseology of the Greek medical schools, 
and which a physician, from his medical training and habits, 
would be likely to employ.” ? 


The author distinguishes, 1st, Those medical terms peculiar 
to Luke, in his Gospel and in the Acts, otf which there is a 
large number. 2d. Those terms employed by Luke in a 
medical sense, but by the other New Testament writers in 
their ordinary, popular signification. The fact has becn often 
noticed by critics that Luke emplovs far more Greek words 

2 The Med. Lang., etc. Introd. p. 80. 
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and phrases peculiar to himself than all the other writers of 
the New Testament put together. Dr. Bloomfield observes 


respecting the style of Luke’s Gospel, that : 


‘“‘It is purer and more fluent than that of the others, as 
might be expected from ore who, as a physician, must have 
had a tolerably good education, and have been in some degree 
a man of letters. There is one peculiarity which deserves 


attention, namely, that, as Dr. Campbell has remarked, ‘ while 
each of the evangelists has a number of words used by none 
but himself, in St. Luke’s Gospel the number of such words 
is greater than that of all the others put together ; and in the 


Acts very far nore.’ ” ® 


Now Dr. Hobart’s excellent work explains this marked 
peculiarity in a manner wholly novel and satisfactory. He 
has marked with an asterisk all those terms employed by St. 


Luke in a strict medical sense and which are used by no other 
New Testament writer. . Of such peculiar terms, as treated 
by Dr. Hobart, we count over three hundred, beside one hun- 
dred used by St. Luke in a medical sense, but by the other 


New Testament writers in their popular signification. In 


every one of these cases, amounting in all to over four hun- 
dred, Dr. Hobart cites the medical use of the same words, by 
extant Greek medical authors. The authors thus constantly 


quoted are Hippocrates, B. C. 460-357 ; Aretcelus, of the first 
century after Christ ; Galen, A. D. 130-200 ; and Dioscorides, 


of the first or second century of our era.6 The course pur 
sued by Dr. Hobart is, first, to cite from Luke’s Gospel or 


the Acts, in the English Version, giving the Greek original of 


such terms or phrases in the passage as are used in a medical 
sense: this technical sense is then defined and fully confirmed 
by extracts from the Greek medical writers just named. We 


8 Greek Test. with English Notes. Vol. 1. p.222. See also Campbell's Gospels. 
Vol iii. pp. 228, 224. Dean Alford notices the same peculiarity (Greek Test. -Vol. i. 
Proleg. Chap. 4. Sec. 9). 


4 Of the terms marked with the asterisk, however, we see that some are included 
which are used by the other New Testament writers exclusively as medical. This 
reduces somewhat the number peculiar to St. Luke, as stated in the text. 

5 Med. Lang. St. Luke. Pref. p. 7. 
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are prepared now to follow the author in the regular course of 
his investigations ; but while we shall aim here to give the 
reader a tolerably complete idea as to the wealth of material ’ 
at the author’s command, and of the super-abundané strength 
of his position, it will be only a very small number of exam- 
ples, compared with the whole, that we can crowd into a sin- 
gle article. 

I. Medical Terms Used in the Account of Miracles of Heal- 
ing. 

(1.) Luke iv. 23: “ Ye will surely say unto me this prov- 
erb, Physician, heal thyself” (larg? Oegumevoor ceavtov). On 
this the author observes : 


“Here at the commencement of the Gospel, there is a 
slight intimation of the professional character of the writer. 
St. Luke is the only one of the evangelists who records this 
saying of our Lord. No doubt it came home with pecu- 
liar force to the medical evangelist ; besides there would 
seem to have been somewhat similar sayings used in the pro- 
fession to which he belonged. Galen speaks of a physician 
who should have cured himself before he attempted to attend 
patients.’’ 


The Greek text of Galen follows. The next example is 
taken from ; 


(2.) “ Luke iv. 85: And Jesus rebuked him (the demoniac) 
saying, Hold thy peace and come out of him. And when the 
devil had thrown him in the midst (Gipar), he came out of him, 
and hurt him not (wider Bhawey autor), ” «St. Luke here tses 
two medical words, dimtew and Piantew: the former was used 
in medical language of convulsive fits and similar affections ; 
the latter 10 denote the i injury done to the system by disease, . 
etc. Besides using these appropriate words, he alone records 
the fact that no permanent bodily i injury was done to the man, 
and in doing this he writes quite in the manner and style of 
medical authors. dintew is used in connection: with disease 
in the New Testament by St. Luke alone. . . . Blantew, 
used only once elsewhere in New Testament, St. Mark xvi. 
18, was iu constant use in medical language.” ‘ 


6 Med. Lang. Pt.1, Sec. 1. T Ibid. Sec. 2 
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Hippocrates, Aretzlus and Galen are cited by the author in 
confirmation. 


(3.) Luke iv. 38, 39; ** And Simon’s wife’s mother was 
taken (ovveyouévn) with a great fever (nvger@ peyai@) ; and they 
brought-him for her. And he stvod over her and rebuked the 
fever, and it left her; and immediately she arose and minis- 
tered unto them.” ‘‘ovveyecdou is used nine times by St. Luke, 
and three times in the rest of the New Testament. In Acts 
XXviii. 8 it is joined with zvgerol, as here, and is once used in 
connection with disease elsewhere, Matt. iv. 24:” ‘+ mvgetos 
peyas.”” Galen states that it was usual with the ancient physi- 
cians to distinguish fevers by the terms péyas (great) and 
yuixpos (small).”’ 8 


(4). “Luke v. 18; “ And behold, men brought in a bed a 
man which was taken with a palsy (0s nv magahehuuévos), Here 
and wherever St. Luke mentions this disease, he employs the 
verb magadvecOu and never magadvtexds. The other New Testa- 
ment writers use the popular form ... . and never use the 
verb. . . . St. Luke’s use is in strict agreement with that of 
the medical writers. 


Here, as uniformly, Dr. Hobert confirms his statements by 
extracts from Hippocrates, Aretelus, Galen, etc. On the Greek 
terms (ao0c, cooler, and diecwtew, as uséd in Luke vi. 19, Matt. 
xiv. 36, Mark vi. 56, our author, citing these texts, remarks 
that : 


“St. Luke uses a term strictly medical, the other (New 
Testament) writers one less precise ; and with respect to this 
word tao6o, which is used by medical writers more frequently 
for ‘healing’ than any other, it is remarkable that of the 
twenty-eight times that it is used in the New Testament. St. 
Luke alone uses it seventeen times, and all the other writers 
together only eleven times.” ‘ The words oodfew and dicate 
— used by the first two evangelists in this instance to express 
‘ healing ’—are also used by St. Luke in relating some of the 
miracles, but not by themselves alone to express this mean- 
ing, as is done by the other evangelists. Wherever he uses 
thenf in connection with acts of healing, he also adds some 


8 Ibid. Sec. 3. 9 Ibid. Sec. 5. 
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other words which show the nature of the ‘saving.’” ‘The 
medical writers do not use oofew or dieowlew as equivalent to 
‘ac6a, to heal, but rather as meaning to escape from a severe 
illness or epidemic — to get through the attack — even if it 
were with impaired health or mutilation of the body.” ” 


Our author remarks that ‘ owryoia (a saving) is a common 
word iu medical language, and the phrase 0305 sarygias (way 
of salvation) is met with in Galen.” 2! 


(5). “ Luke vii. 21: And in the same hour he cured many 
of their infirmities and plagues and of evil spirits (ano roowr 
xa LaCTivor xa mvEvLaton mormon”). In this passage diseases 
are divided into two classes — vdco and pactiyes — chronic and 

Aretelus, who wrote about St. Luke’s time, 
makes a similar division, his medical works treating of the © 
signs, causes and cure of (1) acute and (2) chronic discases. 
The word zorygds is applied to evil spirits by St Luke alone, 
(except Matt. xii. 45 ...).... This word was frequently 
used in medical language in relation to disease, etc., and one 
of its uses is identical with that of St. Luke here, for zovyjeos 
indicates the active principle of evil (See Trench, Syn. New 
Test), and it is applied in the medical writers to what spreads 
destruction or corruption, e. g., the poison of serpents.” 
‘“* Besides the division of disease into two classes, St. Luke 
here distinguishes disease itself clearly from demoniacal pos- 
session, and this he does more frequently than the other evan- 
gelists. See particularly vi. 17. viii. 2, xiii. 82, which have 
no parallel places in the other Gospels, and Acts xix. 12,” ” 


The accuracy and particularity in the classification of dis- 
eases, illustrative of scientific culture, is quite manifest in 
this last example. On the subject of evil spirits a suggestion 
may be derived fronr the following example : 


(6.) “ Luke xiii. 11, 12, 18: And behold there was a wom- 
an which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and she was 
bowed together, and could in no wise lift wp (avaxvwat) herself. 
And when Jesus saw her he called her to him and said unto 
her, Woman, thou art loosed (amodelvoat) from thine infirmity. 
And he laid his hands on her: and immediately she was made 
straight (avwg606y), and glorified God.” “ avaxvare is most 

10 Med. Lang. St. Luke. pp. 8-10. 11 [bid. p. 286. 
12 Med. Lang. Pt. 1. Sec. 11. 
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suitably used here’ Galen uses it of straightening the verte- 
bre of the spine This is the only passage in the New 
Testament in which azojvew is used of diseases. It is applied 
by the medical writers to releasing from disease — relaxing 
tendons, membranes, etc., and taking off bandages... . . . 
avopfovv is met in Hebrews once, xii. 12; is used by the medi- 
cal writers for ‘ to straighten, to put into natural position ab- 
normal or dislocated parts of the body.’ ” #8 


Hippocrates, Galen and the other authorities are abundantly 
cited on all the points in this section. We see more and 
more the strict medical sense in which St. Luke uses his 
terms, evincing his familiarity with the medical science. 


(7.) “ Luke viii. 27: There met him out of the city a cer- 
tain man which had devils long time (& yo0ver ixaver), and wore 
no clothes (ivaruov ovx evedidvoxero), neither abode in any house 
but in the tombs. St. Luke here mentions some circumstances 
which are omitted by St. Matthew and St. Mark: first, that 
the possession had lasted a considerable time ; this he repeats 
again, verse 29, ‘ for during a long time it had caught him.’ 
Now the mentioning the length of time a malady had lasted 
is quite in the manner of the medical writers. St. Luke does 
this often, . . . and here it would be appropriate in a medical 
writer to do so, as one of the medical notes of mania was that 
it was intermittent Ayain, St Luke alone states that 
the man was naked, and this was another of the medical notes 
of mania St. Luke, too, states more clearly than the 
two other evangelists that the man had taken up his abode in 
the tombs as his dwelling-place. A propensity to do this is 
also mentioned by ancient physicians in connection with mad- 
ness.” 14 

(8.) “ Luke ix. 38, 39: And, behold, a man of the com- 
pany cried out, saying, Master, I beseech thee, look upon 
(éxiBlewor) my son, for he is mine only child. And, lo, a spirit 
taketh him, and he sdddenly (&aipyys) crieth out ; and tear- 
eth him that he foameth again (pera agoov), and bruising him 
hardly departeth (moyts dtoyoget) from him.”  “ agods is used 
by Hippocrates and Aretelus in describing the symptoms of 
epilepsy, which would seem, from St. Luke’s and St. Mark’s 
narrative, to have been the disease through which in this in- 
stance the devils exerted their power over this child 
anoyovelr is used once by. St Matthew, vii. 23, but not in con- 

18 Ibid. Sec. 16. 14 Ibid. Sec. 12. 
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nection with disease. It is of frequent use in the medical 
writers. . . . St. Luke alone uses the word éapienew, with the 
exception of St. James, ii. 8, who, however, employs it in a 
different sense —‘ And ye have respect to him that weareth 
the gay clothing.’ It was used by the medical writers of ex- 
amining the appearance, condition of a patient. . . . &aiqrns 
— He suddenly crieth out. This word is met with four times 
in the writings of St. Luke, and but once in the rest of the 
New Testament (Mark xiii. 36). It is just the word a medi- 
cal writer would employ here, as in medical language it was 
applied to sudden crying out — sudden attacks of speechless- 
ness, spasms, paroxysms. St. Luke bere enters more into the 
medical details of the case than the other evangelists, stating 
some particulars passed over by them; we learn from him 
alone that the fits came on suddenly —‘ he suddenly crieth 
out, —also that they lasted a considerable time — ‘ hardly 
departeth from him.’ ” 

‘‘It is worthy of note that Aretelus, a physician of about 
St. Luke’s time, in treating of epilepsy admits the possibility 
of this disease being produced by demoniacal agency 
Now this was a complete revolution in medical science since. 
the time of Hippocrates, who repudiated the idea that epilepsy 
(called the sacred disease, 7 teg7 vooos) was more supernatural 
than any other, . . . . referring all such diseases to natural 


causes.” 15 

The * revolution in medical science since the time of Hip- 
pocrates,” to which Dr. Hobart refers, was one which modern 
medical science, if not a rational and critical theology, would 
deem a progress backward. What medical, or even theolog- 
ical, writer of our day supposes that demons have aught to 
do with the disease called epilepsy, or any other physical de- 
rangement of the body? But our author has kept himself 
remarkably free from all such questions, and for ourselves, 
we have no space here to entertain them. The writings of 
Farmer, Mede, De Wette, Meyer, and others, in support of the 
theory of natural causes, as applied to the demoniacs of the 
New Testament will afford the reader ample information on 
this side of the controversy. We have grouped together 

16 Ibid. Sec. 15. 


16 A very able and entirely satisfactory treatment of the subject of Demoniacs in 
the New Testament, by Dr. Thayer, is found in the old ‘* Expositor,” vol. iii. New 
Series, pp. 365-384. Nothing better has appearcd since to our knowledge. 
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some of the chief examples treated by the author relating to 
demoniacal possession. But we quote Dr. Hobart’s comments 
upon a few examples in the first part of his work, without 
the passages in which they occur. 


Luke ix. 11: “ And healed them that had need of Sealine? 
(Oeganeins, etc.). ‘ Oegamzia in this sense is used by St. Luke 
only, and once in Rev. xxii. 2. It was the usual word in the 
medical writers for ‘ medical treatment.’” Luke xiii. 32: 
“Ido cures (iaoas enitehoa). St. Luke alone employs the 
great medical word ‘aos, ‘healing,’ ‘cure’; and caotedein, 
which is a word of most frequent use in el language, 
and is met in only one other passage in the New Testament, 
James i. 10.” WW Acts ix. 40, 41: Tabitha restored to life ; — 
“ She sat up” (cvéxabioe). ‘On dvaxabilew, used of patients 
sitting up in bed, see Luke vii. 15 (Sec. 10). The use of this 
word in both places — of the widow’s son at Nain, in the Gos- 
_ pel, and of Tabitha here — points to the identity ot author- 
ship of the Gospel and Acts of the Apostles, as well as to the 
hand of a physican as the author. Similar instances are 
nagaledvpevos in Luke v. 18, and in Acts ix. 33, and ovvreyouery 
avget (Luke iv. 88), and mivgerols ovvexouevoy (Acts xxvii. 8). 
The circumstantial details of the gradual recovery of Tabitha 
— opened her eyes, sat up, he gave her his hand and lifted 
her up — are quite in the style of medical description.” 


Of the thifty-five sections occupied with the treatment of 
terms relating to the miracles of healing, the examples which 
have been given will afford some idea of the wealth of the 
author’s material and the course of his argument. We have 
not space for further illustration under this head. 

II. Medical Language Used Outside Medical Subjects. 

Dr. Hobart introduces this part of his treatise as follows : 


“Tt is evident from the examples adduced out of the Greek 
medical writers, in the previous part, that precise medical 
terms are employed in the narrative of the miracles of heal- 
ing, both in the third Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles. 
But above and beyond this fact there would seem to be a vein 
of medical language running through the general history, 
and appearing chiefly in the use of some words peculiar to the 
author, or in the use of others, which, though not peculiar to 

17 [bid. p. 28. 18 Ibid. pp. 40, 41. 
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him, are yet of more frequent occurrence in his writings than 
in the rest of the New Testament, and all of which were in 
common use with the Greek physicians. ae 


A person belonging to one of the learned professions, who 
has had a thorough training and a long practice in it, is very 
likely to betray his profession, if not in his ordinary conversa- 
tion, then at least in writing upon outside topics, by the fre- 
quent phraseology which he unconsciously employs. It is our 
author’s aim to show that St. Luke, aside from his descriptions 
of diseases, betrays his profession as a medical man by the 
medical terms he introduces into his general narrative, both 
in his Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles. From a mul- 
titude of examples, we can select, for want of space, only the 
following : 

(1.) In reporting our Lord’s discourse relative to the houses 
built upon a rock and upon the sand, St. Matthew (vii. 27) 
uses the words: foxy, mpocexowar, émecev, nraois. St. Luke 
(vi. 48, 49), to express the same ideas, uses the terms: — 
mhnupveas, nooceoonser,cvvenece, Onyue, On which Dr. Hobart re- 
marks : ‘‘ Now all these words employed by St. Luke were in 
use in medical language. Ajupyvea, peculiar to St. Luke, was 
used to express excess of the fluids of the body — flooding.” 
“ ouunintew, peculiar to St. Luke, was used of the falling in — 
collapsing — of the body or some of its members.”  ‘“ é7yya, 
peculiar to St. Luke, was the medical term for a laceration — 
rupture.”  “ myoogyyrt1, peculiar to St. Luke, is used for the 
rupture or bursting of veins.” The usual authorities, Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, etc., are largely cited in proof. 

(2.) In the parable of the sower, another group of terms 
occurs, Matthew and Mark using the same words, while those 
employed by Luke are gvé, ixuds, vupvecOa. The author 
says that: ‘ ixuas, peculiar to St. Luke, was the medical ex- 
pression for the juices of the body, of plants and of the earth.” 
“‘ myew, peculiar to St. Luke, is used in medical language of 
the growth of parts of the body, of disease, of vegetation, etc.” 
The remaining term before given, also peculiar to Luke, “was 

19 Med. Lang. p. 54. 20 Med. Lang. Sec. 36. 
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the technical word in medical language for the closing of 
wounds, ulcers, the uniting of nerves, bones, etc.”?! Still 
. another group of words relates to the camel passing through 
the eye of a needle. While Matthew and Mark employ the 
same terms, Luke’s are peculiar to himself. Beyovy, for one, 
denotes in medical language the surgical needle itself. Thus 
the author exhibits group after group of these words peculiar 
to Luke, all having their technical use in medical science, 
while in the parallel passages the other evangelists employ 
quite different expressions. On this class of examples the 
author remarks as follows ; — 


“The foregoing examples have been selected and placed to- 
gether because in their case there is an opportunity of com- 
paring the language of St. Luke with that used in parallel 
passages by the other evangelists. They do not embrace some 
of the most remarkable instances of St. Luke’s use of the 
medical language outside of medical subjects. They would 
be sufficient, however, of themselves to show that there is, 
independent of the professional language employed in relating 
the miracles of healing, a class of words running through the 
Gospel of St. Luke which does not occur in the other New 
Testament writings, but which is in common use in Greek 
medical language. The remainder of this part will be occu- 
pied with the examination of similar words in St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel and the Acts of the Apostles, which occur in passages 
where we cannot make a comparison with parallel passages in 
the writings of other New Testament authors. Some of 
these words stand out promipently as those of a physician, 
e. Js cegyot dBovns (Acts x, 11) ; avadnurg (Luke ix. 51) ; amo- 
naraotacis (Acts iii. 21), ‘ect.”” 2 


Dr. Hobart takes up now, chapter by chapter, Luke’s entire 
Gospel, and follows it with the Book of Acts in the same way, 
presenting and verifying by special references in each case 
scores of examples, from which we select the following : — 


(8.) Luke ch. i. vs. 1: Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand (éneysignoav) to set forth in order a declaration (dujyyow) 
of those things. etc. . . . éatyeew, peculiar to St. Luke (used 
also in Acts ix. 29 ; xix. 13), was a word very frequently em- 


21 Ibid. Sec. 37. 22 Med. Lung. p. 85. 
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ployed in medical language. Hippocrates uses it sometimes 
in the literal sense of “ applying the hand to,” but generally 


it is used as here, ‘to take in hand,’ ‘to undertake.”  dujynous, 


peculiar to St. Luke, was particularly applied to a treatise on 
some medical subject. Thus Hippocrates applies it to one of 
his own. 

(4.) Vs. 2: “ Were eye-witnesses (avtomra:) and ministers 


(vmppetar) of the word.” “‘avrontys, peculiar to St. Luke, was 


used in medical language to denote the examination by a per- 
son himself, of disease or the parts of the human body ana- 
tomically, instead of obtaining the information at second hand 
from the account of others. daygetys occurs twenty times in 


the New Testament. .. . It is used in medical language to 
denote the attendants and assistants of the principal physician 


in performing an operation, etc.’ 2 


Verses 3,9, 24, 36, 42, 64, 74 each afford more or less ex- 
amples of the use of medical language by St. Luke, and thus 


the investigation proceeds in order throughout the entire Gos- 


pel. We select examples indiscriminately, now, of the use of 
terms having a special interest. 


(5.) Luke ch. iii. vs. 3: “ Preaching the baptism for the 


remission (ageow) of sins.’ “ apeow is used more frequently 
by St. Luke than all the other New Testament writers com- 
bined. He uses it ten times. . . . The other New Testament 
authors seven times. It was used in medica! language, like 


aveots, to signify the remission of sickness.” 4 


The fact of the medical character of apeors is important, as 
indicating the nature of sen as a disease. The author cites 


its use in a medical sense by Hippocrates and Aretzlus. 


(6.) Acts ch. xxiii. vs. 15: “ As though ye would inquire 
something more perfectly (Staywooxew axgiBEectegor) concerning 
him.” ‘+ duywoooxew is peculiar to St. Luke, and used also 
Acts xxiv. 22. . duyrwors, Acts xxv. 21; ‘hearing of Augus- 
tus.” St. Luke alone uses the words diyrmors and dueywooxen, 
both of which were technical medical terms, implying, the 
former, the art of distinguishing disease ; the latter, to make 
the diagnosis. It wiil be seen that agiBjs is very much used 
in conjunction with these words, as also with 2g0yrwors, in 
medical language as itis in vs. 15.” 

28 Med. Lang. Sec. 67. 24 Ibid. Sec. 59. 25 Ibid. Sec. 94. 
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7.) Acts iii. 21: ** Whom the heaven must receive until | 
the times of restitution (anoxatactacews) of all things,”’ ete. 


« dnoxatéstacis, peculiar to St. Luke, was a technical medical 
term to denote ‘ complete restoration of health,’ ‘ the restor- 


ing a dislocated joint to its proper place,’ ’’ etc.”® 


Gulen, Aretzlus and Dioscorides are cited, each in several 
instances for the medical use of this word. In connection 


with ages, for remission, this term, amoxarucruois, indicates 
very directly the condition of mankind diseased with sin, and 
the hope of restoration to spiritual health, through Christ. 
The express, scriptural authorization of the word restore, in 


our Confession of Faith, will be seen to flow necessarily from 


the medical import of these two terms as used by St. Luke. 
Not to extend this review to an inordinate length, we con- 
clude here our list of selected examples. Out of the ninety- 


eight sections which the treatise comprises, some of them ex- 
hibiting nearly a dozen distinct terms, the number of exam- 


ples here reproduced seems meagre enough; yet the aim has 
been to present a sufficient basis for the reader to judge intel- 
ligently, concerning the correctness of Dr. Hobart’s theory. 
A note is added at the end of the work, on ** The Probability 
of St. Paul’s employment of St. Luke’s professional services,”’ 
during a certain part of his apostolic journeys. It seems evi- 
dent from Dr. Hobart’s point of view, with all the facts and 
hints before him, that the Gentile apostle was at times in se- 
rious danger from sickness ; and that St. Luke attended him 
at times, not only as assistant in his labors, but asa physician 
in his professional capacity. Our author, in fact, renders this 


supposition highly probable, if not morally certain. 

We have already, in the introductory remarks, indicated the 
great importance of Dr. Hobart’s treatise as a contribution to 
Biblical criticism, and need not repeat ourselves here. The 
demonstration that St. Luke was a thoroughly educated man, 
and that he was the author of the third Gospel and of the 
Book of Acts, appears to us as complete, as super-abundant, 
in the work before us. The author has done his work thor- 

26 Ibid. Sec. 80, 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 12 
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oughly, and rendered a lasting service to the entire Church of 
Christ. Not only for the Biblical critic as such, but for the 
translator and exegete his treatise is destined to be of great 
value, affording a surer guide, in a multitude of passages to 


the exact sense of the Greek original. 
O. D. Miller, D.D. 


ARTICLE XII. 


Theology and Science. 


AN almost complete revolution has recently taken place in 
the Christian world. The very thing in which boisterous in- 
fidelity, as represented by ever-varying hosts, had ignomini- 
ously failed, has been actually accomplished by scholastic 


philosophy managed by a half dozen men. Mount Science 
overshadows Mount Sinai. Not Moses alone, but the whole 
multitude is called to its flaming summit to receive the new 
tables of stone. Thou shalt not be unscientific, is the first 
and great command. The second is like unto it: thou shalt 
believe in Evolution. The author of the Pentateuch is 
laughed at by the pulpit. His most implacable enemies are 
those of his own household. Clergymen of highest standing 
hasten to assure Herbert Spencer that his philosophy is des- 
tined to remove the ancient landmarks of theology. The 
development theory has carried the last defence of the enemy 
—it has become popular. The wise believe in it because they 
think they understand it ; while the masses are accepting it 
blindly, just as they have always accepted everything else 
claiming to be authoritative. By the very boldness of its 
assumptions, this young science compels the respect of the 
millions, whether “* mostly fools,” or otherwise. The masters 
are sure to call us weak-minded if we do not accept the doc- 
trine of organic evolution, and reject that of special design. 
Prof. Huxley says of the doctrine that itis no longer a hypoth- 
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esis, but a fact. - Heckel, who is of like mind, divides man- 
kind into two classes, the thoughtful and the thoughtless ; 
defining the former to be those who receive his ideas, and the 
latter those who do not. Thus we see that if theologians 
desire to improve themselves in the use of the ex cathedra 
style of oratory they must cultivate the acquaintance of cer- 
tain physicists. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to disprove the doctrine 
which is meeting with such universal acceptance, but rather 
to show that it can have nothing in common with ecclesiasti- 
cism. If the teaching of leading Evolutionists‘is true, it in- 
volves the startling conclusion that there is not a church in 
Christendom which can fairly be called an honest institution. 
Its devout supplications and solemn vows are addressed to no 
one, the hope of a future lite’ which it fosters must needs be 
blasted, while the reasons it urges for a pure morality are 
mostly false. Let no one be deceived by the claim sometimes 
put forth that Science and the Church are co-workers, each 
doing God’s will in its own way. The antipodes could not be 
further apart. The antagonism between them must of neces- 
sity remain until one or the other loses its identity. Theology 
stands for a Creator, while Evolutionism stands for nothing 
higher than itself. Let us examine the testimony. 

When Prof. Tyndall, in his address before the British Asso- 
ciation, proclaimed for the enlightenment of the world the 
antecedents of modern Evolutionism, he cited, for exam- 
ple, Lucretius, who says: “‘ If you will apprehend and keep in 
mind these things, Nature, free at once and rid of her haughty 
lords, is seen to do all things spontaneously of herself, with- 
out the meddling of the gods; ” and Democritus, who says, 
“ All changes are due to the combination and -separation of 
molecules. . . . The only existing things are atoms and 
empty space ; all else is mere opinion.” To these suggestive 
quotations the orator added one from Bruno, who urges that 
matter is not the “ mere empty capacity which philosophers 
have pictured her to be, but the universal mother who brings 
forth all things as the fruit of her own womb.” So, after all, 
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we are not left utterly destitute of something to worship. 
Our goddess is Mother Matter. True, Science has never dis- 
covered any evidence that she possesses either head or heart, 
but, for what she has, let us return thanks. Prof. Tyndall 
himself says: ‘ Abandoning all disguise, the confession that 
I feel bound to make before you is that I prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of the experimental evidence, 
and discern in that matter which we in our ignorance, and 
notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, have 
hitherto covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of 
every form and quality of life.” If it be said that this phase 
of Materialism does not pretend to deal with other than ani- 
mal life, leaving man’s higher nature to be accounted for on 
the hypothesis that there is a Supreme Being, it is sufficient 
answer to quote further from the same author: “ The doc- 
trine of Evolution derives man in his totality from the inter- 
action of organism and environment through countless ages 
past. . . It gives us the conception that all we see around 
as and all we feel within us— the phenomena of physical 
nature as well as those of the human miud, have their un- 
searchable roots in a cosmical life.”” Thus is our brotherhood 
enlarged. The phenomena of physical nature have the same 
birthright as we ourselves, and must, therefore, be joint heirs 
with us in respect to all rights and privileges pertaining to 
this or any other state of existence. 

Mr. Darwin, in his “ Origin of Species,” does indeed leave 
a very narrow ground which a Creator may occupy. He takes 
us back to a single primordial form from which all the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, including the human race itself, 
are probably derived. We are generously permitted to exercise 
a lively faith that this lonesome, infinitesimal,protoplastic germ, 
which might for a time have been wafted by the raging winds 
across the face of the earth, or might have been buried in the 
rootless ground, or covered by the waters of a dead sea, consti- 
tuted the beginning and end of the Creator’s work., But alas! 
the President of the British Association will not grant even this 
small domain for the exclusive occupancy of theology! Perhaps 
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it is just as well, for how could we resist the impulse to inquire 
what would have been the result if that little solitary egg, 
that wonderful vegetable, animal, mental embryo, had been 
struck by lightning before incubation was completed? Con- 
sidering the manifold dangers to which incipient infancy is 
ever exposed, the Darwinian origin involves the taking of risks 
to such an extent that we feel like thanking some one, even 
Mother Matter, that we got here at all. But this system is 
enlarged a little by W. Stanley Jevons, who conceives that 
“at some one or more points in past time there must have 
been arbitrary determination which led to the production of 
things as they are.” This gives us a God between whom and 
no God there is not enough difference to quarrel over. A 
Snpremo Will which some time might have been needed, but 
which is not now essential, is of no more concern to us than 
anything else which has outlived its usefulness. 

. However, W. Stanley Jevons is not up with the age. It is 
the boast of the Evolutionism of to-day that it utterly defeats 
teleology. It can lend no countenance to the doctrine of 
first causes. It most emphatically retuses to acknowledge a 
personal decision at any stage in the process of world or soul 
formation. According to Herbert Spencer, the ideas of evo- 
lution and pre-existing mind are incapable of being united in 
thought. Would that he meant nothing by this except that 
a Supreme Being is incomprehensible. On the contrary, he 
does not think it possible that such a Being exists. A contro- 
versy between him and the Rev. James Martineau grew out of 
no other fact than that the eloquent divine argued that mind 
must be taken as the antecedent of Evolution, and that it be 
recognized in the operation of the entire system. Mr. Spen- 
cer, treating this position as illogical and unscientific, demands 
to be shown “ how far Evolution is made more comprehensible 
by postulating mind, universally imminent.” ‘hus does he 
place himself beside Ennius, who holds, “If there are gods 
they pay no attention to the affairs of men” ; and Comte, 
Who believes that ‘* Humanity definitively occupies the place 
of God”; and Atkinson, who confesses, “ Indeed, once for 
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all, we may sign ourselves naturalists, as having no knowledge, 
or having no means of knowing anything beyond nature” ; 
and John Stuart Mill, who teaches that “ the notion of a 
Providential government by an Omnipotent Being, for the 
good of His creatures, must be entirely dismissed.” 

How comes it to pass that we affect to despise “ infidels” 
for announcing the same conclusions to which we listen with 
profound respect when formulated by evolutionists? Here, 
for example, are some of the “ blasphemous” utterances of 
Colonel Ingersoll : ‘‘ The idea of a Creative Deity is gradually 
being abandoned.” ‘ Man should cease to expect aid from 
on high. By this time he should know that heaven has no 
ear to hear and no hand tohelp.”” “ Nature, so far as we can 
discover, without passion and without intention, forms, trans- 
forms, and re-transforms forever. She neither weeps nor 
rejoices. She produces man without purpose and obliterates 
him without regret. She knows no distinction between the 
beneficial and the hurtful.” To all of which Mr. Spencer 
could not consistently do otherwise than give hearty assent. 
The difference between the two men is simply that the one 
would say a thing without stopping to prove it, while the other 
would prove the same thing without stopping to say it. Be- 
tween ‘infidelity’? and “science”? there is a relationship 
which is utterly wanting between “science” and thechurch. Be- 
hold the infinite contrast, as presented by such men as Tenny- 
son on the one side and Holyoke on the other : 


‘The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, the plains, 
Are not tnese, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns? ”’ 


* Science has shown us that we are under the dominion of 
general laws, and that there is no special Providence. Nature 
acts with fearful uniformity ; stern as fate, absolute as tyranny, 
merciless as death ; too vast to praise, too inexplicable to wor- 
ship, too inexorable to propitiate ; it has no ear for prayer, no 
heart for sympathy, no arm to save.” Is not this what Dr. 
Bellows would call, “ the arrogance of Science, drunk with 
the new wine of its recent victories ” ? 


‘-O star-eyed Science! hast thou wandered there 
To waft us home the message of despair? ’’ 
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It almost goes without saying, that the “ advanced thought ” 
with which we are dealing leaves no hope for the immortality 
of the soul. Indeed. we might prefer the fate of annihilation 
to that of living forever in a Godless universe, realizing all 
the while that we are naught but the descendants of the 
Catarrhine ape whose pedigree may be traced back to “ As- 
cidian skinbags sticking to the seaside rocks.” 

Consistently enough our Evolutionists commend these most 
who have least desire for everlasting blessedness. ‘* On one 
great point,’ says Prof. Tyndall, “the soul of Epicurus was 
at peace. He neither sought nor expected, here or hereafter, 
any personal profit from his relation to the gods. And it is 
assuredly a fact that loftiness and serenity of thought may be 
promoted by conceptions which involve no idea of profit of 
this kind:”” These are proper: words from one who seeks to 
persuade us that our “‘ soul ”’ is a very pretty “ poetic render- 
ing” of what we feel within us. Napoleon’s conception that 
he would be immortal because he would pass into history, 
must be another strictly scientific “* poetic rendering.” Bar- 
ring the poetry, the same idea is expressed by Pliny: “ Death 
is an everlasting sleep.” There is, indeed, “small room left 
by the evolution doctrine for the spread and flutter of angelic 
wings.” We must even suppress the dignity with which we 
have been wont to consider ourselves. Mr. Romaine, who 
appears highly pleased at what he calls the proof that man is 
of monkey origin, frankly says: ** I have yet to learn that the 
dignity of Man is a matter of any concern to our Mother 
Nature, who in all her dealings appears, to say the least, to 
treat us in rather a matter-of-fact sort of way.” 

Accepting the prevailing interpretation of Science, not only 
must God and immortality be regarded as “ poetic renderings ”’ 
of our feelings, but morality itself loses its significance. 
Self-interest and the desire for pleasure constitute the parent- 
age of religion. Herbert Spencer himself confesses that 
“moral injunctions are losing the authority given by their 
supposed sacred origin.”” Mr. Sedgwick confirms the state- 
ment in this wise: ‘‘ How little does the doctrine of evolution 
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assist the utilitarian in dealing with social and political prob- 
lems.” Of course, if there is no Supreme Being who has 
said, “ Thou shalt,” and “ Thou shalt not,’ moral disobedi- 
ence is a term without meaning. Regarding the universe as 
simply a mindless mechanism we cannot possibly be out with 
it, for ve must submit to whatever “‘ development ” heartless 
laws produce within us. Once settled in this conviction, there 
is nothing to hinder our becoming Pessimists, and declaring 
with Hartman that “ existence itself is an evil in proportion 
as its range is larger and we know it more” ; or with Strauss 
who declares that “ the constitution of the world (so stupidly 
does it work) would be an unpardonable crime, did it issue 
from a power that knew what it was about.” 

‘Lhus is the choice presented to us. One or the other — this 
Science or Theology — we may take, but no man can possibly 
serve the two masters at the same time. The bottomless 
chasm between a Christ whom God sent into the world, and 
a Christ whom Mother Nature unwittingly evolved, can never 
be bridged. If the Messiah has been rightly interpreted by 
Science, then are our churches reduced to Pagan temples, 
while the ministers thereof are but the priests of idolatry who 
delight in deceiving the people. 

The line is drawn. Let the clergy be honest. No ‘‘ squat- 
ter”? is wanted. Webster defines this term as meaning one 
who settles on new land without a title. Mr. Tyndall has 
noticed that there is ‘“‘a growing conviction that our minis- 
ters of religion for the sake of peace, more or less sacrifice 
their sincerity.”” How long must this reproach be merited ? 
We are not called upon to oppose the doctrine of Evolution, 
if true, on account of any consequences to faith or morals which 


its reception involves; but. in view of those consequences, 


terrible in their significance, we cannot wisely concede that it 
is true until it brings to its support that which is now lacking 
— overwhelming proof. S. A. Gardner. 





THE INCONGRUOUS CONFLICT. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The Incongruous Conflict. 


A few years ago it was customary, in the technical terms of 
what was called the Eclectic School, to classify all the possibil- 
ities of knowledge under the not exactly grammatical heads 
— The Me, The Not Me, and The Infinite. Accepting the 
classification, Mr. Morell preferred simpler terms — Man, Na- 
ture (by which he meant all of nature that is external to man,) 
and God. If it may be claimed that the Scientist champions 
Nature, the Unitarian, Man, and the Universalist, God, we may 
take to ourselves the comforting and modest assumption that 
the specialties of this auditory include all the possibilities of 
wisdom, human and divine ! 

To say that in a gathering so complex there are no vital- 
differences of belief and of mental attitude, would be to say 
that we do not think. To say that there are no agreements, 
regal and durable, would be to say that in all the universe 
there are no truths, precious and practical beyond estimate, 
which shine by their own light, which authenticate themselves, 
and which compel assent on an intelligible statement. It nrust, 
however, have been apparent to us all that the circle of agree- 
ments grows wider, and that of differences grows less, as clear- 
ness of statement and accuracy of definition are approximated. 
I think I have noted that the larger part of most disputes is 
verbal ; that not a little of even bitter controversy has no other 
basis than that of a difference which the dictionary might be 
expected toremove. I think 1 have analyzed not a little of 
avowed Atheism to discover that at its base it was essentially 
Theistic. Iam confident that I have looked into not a little 
that in pretence was pompously Theological to discover that 
at its root it was viciously Atheistic. 

My topic, which I entitle “‘ The Incongruous Conflict,” per- 


tains to Religion (inclusive of Theology) and Physical Science. 


In a humble attempt not to make, but simply to recognize, 
1 An Essay read before the Liberal Club of Salem, Friday, October 27, 1882. 
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important agreements, I shall succeed in my present attempt 
if, in any degree however small, I make a contribution towards 


a nearer approach to accuracy and uniformity in regard to par- 


ticular statements of distinction and of difference. This I 
proceed to do in the submitting of a few reflections, not simply 


pertinent in view of the presumed complexity of thought and 


endeavor represented by this gathering, but also pertinent to 


the exigencies, quite peculiar, of modern thought and conduct. 
It seems curious in this age, which makes so great a boast that 
it is in all things practical, to be told, as Macaulay tells, that 


even the notion of the useful, certainly in things philosophical, 


was not entertained till the advent of Francis Bacon about 
three centuries ago. The great essayist would have us be- 
lieve that prior to this date philosophy so far from even pro- 


posing to be of service to mankind, was, on the contrary, even 
studious to keep itself clear of being useful. And particularly 


in the ancient world, the mere thought of utility was regarded 
as a negation of the philosophic. ‘‘ Once indeed,’’ Macaulay 
goes on to say, “ Posidonius, a distinguished writer of the 


age of Cicero and Cxsar, so far forgot himself as to enumerate 


among the humbler blessings which mankind owe to philoso- 
ply, the discovery of the principle of the arch, and the intro- 
duction of the use of metals.”” The great Seneca was dis- 


gusted. Philosophy, he in substance retorted, had never so 


far degraded herself as to help anybody. It was the mission 
of England’s great philosopher to assert the useful as the end 
and aim of all search after knowledge. Possibly the age was 


ripe for the appéaring of a genius so overpowering and prac- 
tical. Thinking men in all departments of knowledge lis- 


tened, were converted, and became working and zealous apos- 
tles. Philosophy, science, and whatever else engaged the 
attention of thinking men, all of a sudden asked but one 


question, and that tue novel one, What does the world most 
need? And they proposed but one end —the ministering to 


that need. Asif by magic the wseful sciences, the useful arts, 
the useful philosophies, and —it may be added —the wseful 


theologies, were, for the first time in history, ushered into 


being. 
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The question, To what extent was the Baconian definition 
of the useful inclusive ? has been prolific of controversy. By 


one school of critics the great philosopher has been interpreted 


as restricting the useful to those things which minister simply 
to physical wants. Accordingly they brand the results of his 


teaching as materialistic, and as overlooking the higher needs 


of the mind and spirit. Another school, confessing that 
Bacon’s own investigations were in the main directed to the 
secrets of the physical world, yet claim that in the application 
of the useful his intent was broader and higher, including 


whatever can be of service to man in body, mind, or soul. 


The controversy thus occasioned has given scope to not a few 
of the most brilliant intellects of the last three centuries. The 
controversy has an interest every way worthy of one’s patient 


study. It does not, however, in any way or degree, directly 
enter into the purpose of this essay. I have introduced the 


name of Francis Bacon simply with the view of giving an his- 
toric setting to, and making vivid the importance of, the prop- 
Osition which now seems to be self-evident, being accepted 


everywhere as a matter of course, that all legitimate intellect- 


ual research must attest itself as legitimate. by at least in- 
cluding a purpose to be useful. If we are careful so to apply 
the word as to embrace whatever can be of help to the com- 


plete man,— man in his spirit even more than in is body,— 
the justness of the proposition has so much the appearance of 


being self-evident that we can hardly conceive of a mental 
estate in which it has been disputed. So far from hesitating 


over the Baconian formula, we can with difficulty repress 


amazement that its discovery was deferred to the age of James 
the First, and to the unfolding genius of that monarch’s chief 
Statesman. In this connection I am impelled to add, that 
the proposition was certainly enunciated in the behest of re- 


ligion by a greater than Bacon, in the comprehensive words, 
“The tree is known by its fruits” — the vine is purged that 


‘it may bear more fruit.” 
If now the simple question of Utilitarianism — in the high 
and broad definition which makes it include whatever can be 
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of legitimate service to man — were the only one to be con- 
sidered ; if as svientists, philosophers, instructors, preachers, 
the one and all inclusive rule of conduct were in the question : 
How can we best serve the bodies, minds and souls of men ? 
the subject would be disposed of at the place where I have 
now brought it. As between being useful and harmful, as ve- 
tween helping and hindering our fellow-men, there can be no 
hesitation. On such a supposition it is constitutionally impos- 
sible that an enlightened mind shall give the implied question 
more than one answer. 

When, however, the question takes the form, which, though 
somewhat similar in words, is widely dissimilar in meaning-- 
when the question is to this effect: What ideas, what beliefs, 
what principles, what doctrines, shall instructors and preach- 
ers and scientists inculcate? the answer cannot be: Those 
ideas, principles, beliefs, doctrines, which are supposed to be, 
or which can be made to be, useful. To the question, What 
shall I teach ? there must at least be this answer, That which 
I believe to be truth. To presume that the outcome of use- 
fulness, or what may seem to promise that outcome, is to be 
my guide in the selecting of the things [ should teach, is to 
say that, in contingencies quite possible, I may act the part of 
the hypocrite. In case 1 get confirmed in the notion that 
certain theologicai dogmas in which I have no belief are, 
none the less, the dogmas which will best meet the needs of 
men under the existing circumstances, am I therefore to let 
this sense of the useful be my guide? Shall I teach what I 
believe to be a lie because I have somehow come to think that, 
taking the world as it is, the lie will do more good than the 
truth ? The mere question implies its proper answer. 

Let it not be presumed that the contingency here supposed 
is unlikely to occur. It is quite probable that one may, in 
reference to a particular class in the community, come to the 
conclusion that certain superstitions will be of greater and 
better service than sound doctrine. And he may reason him- 
self into the position that for exceptional people in certain 
stages of civilization, time-honored errors supply a restraint 
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which the unadulterated truth would only tend te remove. It 
matters not that in this a talse judgment misleads him. If heis 
sincere in reaching that position, it becomes his duty to make 
use of the error to the denial of the truth, provided the sense 
of Utility is to be accepted as rightfully giving the rule of 
conduct. If the supposed useful is the arbiter of conscience, 
hypocrisy, in certain probable contingencies, becomes a virtue 
aud sincerity a vice ! 

I have often heard it said of the particular theology I 
humbly represent that, us matter of reason, of inference from 
the acknowledged attributes of the Divine Ruler, its truth can- 
not be successfully contested. Yet this is said with the solemn 
reservation that though a truth the wicked may take courage 
from it —that for the very depraved it is expedient to preach 
doctrines thatstartle and alarm. Were nothing more intended 
than that for a particular class the milder Gospel had better 
be kept in abeyance, I might, without at all assenting to the 
pretence, yet confess that it has plausibility, and I might con- 
cede that in mere reservation of truth there need not be hy- 
pocrisy. But more than this is intended. The position is not 
that of silence in regard to what may be deemed truth, but of 
a direct and formal use of the opposite error. This involves 
the very essence of insincerity — it is hypocrisy pure and 
simple. Yet if: Calvinistic untruth is presumed to have a 
restraint for the careless and the vile, and 7 the supposed 
useful has the right to govern in all matters of conduct, it 
might become the duty of a Paul to fight the beasts at Ephe- 
sus with what he knows to be a lie! | 

The modern conscience, in at least Protestant lands, revolts 
at the Jesuitical postulate, that the end justifies the means. 
In this age and land it would be regarded as preposterous to 
enthrone and consecrate what we know, or imagine we know, 
to be falsehood under a presumption that “ for the world as 
it is,” falsehood can be made a restraint where truth would 
operate as license. Even those who might be tempted to act 
upon the principle would try to hide from themselves the fact 
that they are false teachers. In terms, at least, it will be said 
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that in cases where truth and the apparently expedient come 
into conflict, truth is still supreme. The proverb, ““We must be 
true though the‘heavens fall,” no one dares to dispute in form. 
Yet the time was when in form, as a distinctly enounced prin- 
ciple, Utility was given precedence over Truth in cases where 
the two appeared to dictate opposite courses of conduct. 
Neander tells us that this inversion of what is now seen to be 
the moral law, was the current maxim of Roman moralists 
and sages at or near the period of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. He quotes Polybius to the effect that the excitable 
multitude must be kept in check by “ terrifying fictions,” and 
as censuring the conduct of his contemporaries who by the 
unwise attempt to teach truth were weakening the confidence 
of the ignorant in the historic superstitions. Neander quotes 
Strabo as saying: “ The multitude of women, and the entire 
mass of the common people cannot be led to piety by the doc- 
trines of philosophy ; for this purpose superstition is also nec- 
essary, which must call in the aid of myths and tales of 
wonder.” In reference to the tales of the Grecian Mythology 
Strabo said: ‘“ Such things the founders of States employed 
as bug-bears to awe childish people.” To the same effect 
Neander quotes Varro, Seneca, Cotta, and adds: “ Pilate’s 
question, ‘ What is truth ?’ conveying a sneer at all enthusi- 
asm about such a matter, represented the prevailing tone of 
mind of many a noble Roman.” These sages, perhaps .we 
should say politicians, of the Roman world appear to have- 
looked upon religion very much as, in this age, we look upon 
a labor-saving machine. Its sole test was in what it could be- 
made todo. That it in any way rested upon impregnable 
foundations, and was by the laws of the mind and spirit which 
held it taken out of the realm of mere cxperiment, does not 
seem to have occurred to them. A characteristic sarcasm of 
Gibbon reproduces the attitude of the age and empire: ‘ The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world, 
were all considered by the people as equally true; by the 
philosophers as equally false; and by the magistrates as 


equally useful.” 
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The totally different attitude of the modern world,—so far at 
least as our thought is restricted to what it would formally 
avow,—is well exhibited in the grim humor of a sfory ot the Re- 
bellion, which at the time went the rounds of the Northern 
newspapers. A Universalist minister, serving as chaplain in 
aregiment from the West, was stationed in one of the con- 
quered Southern districts where the rebel spirit was most 
bitter and the depravity nearly total. He soon found — so 
runs the story, for the accuracy of which I do not vouch — 
that the mild and forgiving theology of the Sermon on the 
Mount was, for that region, the casting of pearls before swine. 
Not content with keeping the specialties of his faith in abey- 
ance, he persuaded himself that it was his duty to apply a 
harsher creed. Accordingly he produced the unadulterated 
Sinai with an interpretation that must have rejoiced the soul 
of Calvin, and poured it forth with an unction that would have 
won the endorsement of an old-time revivalist. Returning to 
his home the chaplain was questioned by his brethren if he 
had in fact made a surrender of the Gospel of glad tidings. 
He was reported as answering in these words: ‘‘ No, not at 
all. But I did make the discovery that for those vipers in 
human form the doctrine of Universalism would not answer, 
The fact is,” he added, “I had to preach to them hell-fire as 
a military necessity !” 

When I re-affirm that in the things we teach and apply to 
human conduct, the question, What is useful ? comes second, 
the first and really determinative question being; What is 
true ? I must not be understood as affirming or even implying 
that a perception of the useful does not have a very important 
bearing upon the matter to be determined. Jn fact, the prior 
question of truth is often, in no small degree, determined by 
the secondary one of utility. If a particular system of doc- 
trine, whether theological, scientific or philosophical, or a 
particular system of polity, whether ecclesiastical or political, 
proves on a fair and complete test, an injury to the people who 
receive it; if’ under the particular influence there 1s an un- 
mistakable decadence of morals and of humane enterprise ; 


¢ 
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if there ensue the sure signs of weakening in the sense of 
moral responsibility and a lowering in the quality of personal 
rectitude,— if én thorough trial these disastrous outcomes are 
too obvious to admit of question,—then assuredly the test of 
Utility pronounces against the special doctrines or polities 
which have been operative. It is true not less of the tree 
theological, philosophical or scientific, than of the literal one 
which flourishes in the orchard, that it is known by its fruit 
— that every tree which beareth not good fruit should be cut 
down and cast into the fire. 

There is, however, in this application of the Useful, the 
great liability that the test may be partial, incomplete and 
hence fallacious. To a people long in bondage the first ten or 
twenty years of freedom often but make their cup of bitterness 
yet more bitter. To those whom Moses led out of slavery the 
first fruits of emancipation were anything but satisfactory. 
It required all the skill of that great leader to prevent the 
murmuring Hebrews from returning to bondage in the land 
of leeks and garlic and onions. The proviso that the test be 
thorough and complete before any outcome of Utility can be 
permitted to pronounce finally for or against the truth of 
alleged principles, is msot important. But in all issues of a 
practical nature,— not less in those cases where the test of 
the useful has been unmistakably applied, than in those where 
such a test can have no application whatever,— it is the voice 
of enlightened reason and of the quickened conscience, that 
whatever our specialty of position, we must teach what we re- 
gard as truth, and. for the reason that we regard it as truth. 
Except in the particular, and the very important one, that the 
sense of utility has been a means in leading us to truth, a sup- 
posed perception of the useful can have no voice whatever in 
determining what things we shall believe and teach and apply. 
To the remark now often reiterated: In this age the world 
needs this doctrine, that philosophy, and a particular science, 
I confidently and firmly reply : This age, like every one which 
may succeed, needs truth — needs that philosophers, scien- 
tists, preachers, teach truth — certainly what they believe to 
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be truth. And dictum that would force into the place of truth 
a perception of what may seem to be the world’s need, con- 
founds moral distinctions, legitimates hypocrisy, and misleads 
and insults a confiding people. First and last, and at every 
stage between, Pilate’s question is the all important, the only 
authoritative one. Truth is ever and everywhere king, and 
can brook no rival nor second near the throne. 

This solemn and never to be questioned proposition I will 
not confuse or obscure by associating with it anything that can 
be deemed open to serious question. There are, however, two 
principles directly connected with it of a nature so generic, 
to which assent is so nearly universal, that I may introduce 
them without risk of serious controversy — principles, I am 
persuaded, that fitly supplement the proposition which I 
have sought to elucidate ; and they pertain to the relations of 
Religion or of theology to Science. 

The time long was when religion, in the comprehensive 
sense of theology and conduct, greatly dominated in the world 
of thought and life. The time has come when it finds in the 
matter of public recognition a powerful competitor in physical 
science. At this date perhaps no other topic is so frequently 
and enthusiastically discussed as that of the relation between 
religion and physical science. From the labyrinth of details 
which the mere mention of such a topic at once suggests, I 
now keep entirely clear. I go back of everything that prop- 
erly comes under the head of details, and, as already inti- 
mated, select for a word of elucidation two principles of quite 
obvious truth, and I will try to present them in the baldest 
terms of generality. 

First of all, it is needful that there be some clearing of the 
ground. In truth I can think of no topic around which has 
gathered such a mass of irrelevant matter as that of the rela- 
tions of science and religion. The first thing to be done is to 
get back to clear, intelligible and pertinent statement. 

As the first and most egregious sample of irrelevant matter, 
I note the fact that one topic of much and often of angry dis- 
cussion pertains to the question, Is there harmony between 
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Science and Religion? It is certain that very intelligent and 
accomplished men entertain this question. None the less I 
venture the opinion, and in all deference, that the question is 
an idiotic one. On analysis it will be found absolutely barren 
of meaning. It is supposable that religion is unreal — that 
it is a vagary. If unreal there is nothing either to harmonize 
or to conflict with it. If unreal, science has nothing to do 
with it except to characterize it. Science can have no discus- 
sion with unreality. On the other hand if, in its essentials, 
religion is conceded to be true, then by virtue of its definition, 
it, in respect of certain verities, underlies science—furnishes 
the primitive blocks with which science builds. On that con- 
cession, the question of harmony between religion and science 
is akin to the question of harmony between chemistry and 
geology; between laths, boards and timbers and the house 
into which they have been wrought; between bricks and the 
chimney made out of them ; between a book and the alphabet ; 
between the word Constantinople and the fourteen letters 
which spell it. If the question is that of harmony between 
certain notions held by men in other things scientific and cer- 
tain notions held by men in other things theological, there is, 


I humbly submit, an utter perversion of terms. It is by no 


means an uncommon thing for a man profound in one sphere 
of thought to be quite superficial in a different sphere of 
thought. It is supposable that a particular astronomer as 


original as the first Herschel, may nevertheless be quite shal- 
low in regard to the structure of a watch. It is supposable 
that a theologian as titanic as Bishop Butler may nevertheless 
have very whimsical notions in regard to the nature of vapor. 
What, then, are the fallacies in regard to the watch scientific ? 
are the whims in regard to vapor theological? Because a 


really scientific man takes a notion to step into a sphere of 
which he knows nothing and there do foolish things, must sci- 
ence be held as endorsing the follies? Because a great thco- 


logian takes a notion to step out of his sphere and enter one 
in respect of which he is shallow, and therein do imbecile 


things, must Theology be held as endorsing his imbecilities ? 
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If the question is whether there is harmony between science 
and certain whims of men who in their proper sphere are the- 
ologians, or whether there is harmony between theology and 
certain whims of men who in their proper sphere are scien- 
tists, I submit that the question is not entitled to an answer. 

If we say that religion is unreal we virtually say that be- 
tween science and religion there is no relation at all,— for 
there can be no relation between nonentity and reality. If 
we say that, in their essentials, religion and science are both 
real, both true, we have in form disposed of the question, for 
it enters into the terms of our definition that between truth 
and truth the harmony is absolute and eternal. 

If I may trust that the way is now clear for an intelligible: 
statement of two principles, I will attempt to formulate the: 
one as central in science, and the other as central in religion. 
If in this, technical accuracy is needful, it can be given on 
good authority. In the Modern Review for the present 


month (October) Dr. William B. Carpenter gives the state- 
ment of Martineau that “ the object of Science is to deter- 
mine the Order of Nature, whilst it is the function of The- 
ology to determine its Cause,” and then submits what he deems 
a better one in these words: “I should rather define the prov- 
ince of Science as the interpretation of the phenomena of 
Nature from the standpoint of Physical causation, whilst Tne- 
ology interprets them from the standpoint of Moral causation.”’ 

It certainly does not need a special training to identify in 


this the principle of Physical Science as the apprehending of 


forces in the physical world, under which matter assumes par- 
ticular combinations, and phenomena unfold in sequences so 
orderly as to warrant the application to them of the word law. 


Very different from this, yet in no regard contradictory, is 
the central principle of Theology—namely, that back of these 


forces and supreme over them, and regulative of all phenome- 
na, whether of matter or of morals,is Mind. This is the The- 


ological principle in its most generic form. With the consent 
of all religionists I might add, that Mind operative as fore- 
sight, skill and benevolence, must, by the necessities of our 
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mental being, be apprehended as Personal — that save as it 
has the quality of personality it must, to persons, be a word 
without meaning. I therefore call this sovereign and regula- 
tive Mind God. Again, and with the consent of all religionists, 
with very few exceptions, I might affirm that this Mind acts 
not only with method but also for a rational, definable end. 
It is proof of method that a rifle will propel a bullet, even 
though the shot be sent at random. The element of definable, 
rational end appears when we discover that the bullet is 
aimed at a target. The doctrine that the operations of Mind 
in the universe are not only methodical but also contemplate 
an end is, in these days, called Teleology. By the school of 
Bishop Butler it had the name of Final Cause. For the pur- 
poses of this essay I need not insist upon these two doctrines 
of Personality and Final Cause. I therefore, content with 
stating them, take them out of the range of present discussion, 
and assert no more than the supremacy of Mind in the uni- 
verse ; and this, I repeat, is the basal principle of all religion. 

Order in the Universe and Mind causative of that Order : 
these are the postulates in respect of which the statement is 
to be reiterated and imperatively insisted upon that they are 
dissimilar. They pertain to dissimilar realms of investigation. 
They require for their elucidation dissimilar gifts and attain- - 
ments. It is conceivable, indeed it is often actual, that one 
may be a master in treating the Religious principle, and half 
imbecile in treating the Scientific principle. It is conceivable, 
I think it is often actual, that one may be a master in treating 
the Scientific principle, and quite obtuse when he presumes to 
meddle with the Religious principle. It no more follows 
that because one can measure the size and give the weight of 
Jupiter, he can therefore discourse wisely of the relations of 
mind to matter, than it follows that a fish can fly because it 
can swim. What are called the conflicts between science and 
religion will usually be found to be conflicts between crude 
and irrational notions formed by men while acting outside of 
their proper realms. One is not a thoughtful scientist because 
he is a thoughtful religionist, any more than one is a profound 
financier because he is a brilliant orator. 





~ 
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In this connection analogies and illustrations abound. For 
one set of examples we may note that there are five distinct 
and absolutely different avenues whereby the human mind 
comes to know the outward world. The facts pertaining to 
the operations of*any one sense have nothing in common 
with the facts which pertain to any of the other senses. Be- 
tween a sight and a sound, between a smelland a touch, there 
are no points of identity. What could be more preposterous 
than for a man acute in vision yet deaf from his infancy to 
argue about sounds with one whose hearing is perfect? Yet 
when the scientist as such disputes with the religionist as such, 
we have the equivalent of the grotesque spectacle of an at- 
tempt to hear with the eye and to see with the ear. 

Of course I am not implying that every man gifted in the 
scientific realm is therefore without the faculty to discuss 
topics specifically religious, nor that the man who is a master 


. theologian is therefore lacking in the scientific faculty and 





attainments. It not infrequently happens that the same per- 
son has many and varied talents. One may be an artist in 
song and at the same time an artist with the brush. The same 
person may be able to put a portrait upon canvas and also to 
evoke a Fifth Symphony from the organ. Nevertheless the 
talent for song is not the talent for painting. The songster 
does not paint as a songster ; the painter does not sing as a 
painter. My position is exactly this: When the man of sci- 
ence treats of theology, he, for the time and work, ceases to 
be a scientist ; and when the man of theology takes in hand 
a matter of science, he, for the time and work, is not a theo- 
logian. My earnest, reiterated. position is that by those terms 
of definition whereby it is shown that science and theology 
are dissimilar, a dispute between a real scientist and a real 
religionist is made not only impossible but inconceivable. 
The notion of such a dispute is, in another form, but the no- 
tion of a circular triangle. 

It is, however, a fact, both lamentable and ludicrous, that a 
semblance of this incongruous warfare is raging. The scien- 
tific bi d has plunged beneath the water and the theological 
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fish has soared.into the air, each to give the other battle. The 
biographer tells that the poet Voltaire wrote State papers to 
Frederick the Great, and that the royal diplomate made answer 
in hexameters, and that in secret each all the while laughed 
at the blundering of the other. The same folly is being re- 
peated in this age between nominal scientists and nominal 
theologians, each party acting the interloper in respect of the 
other. 

It cannot be denied that in this humiliating unnaturalness 
of warfare, the theologian —at least the ecclesiastic — has 
been the first transgressor. The never forgotten story of Gal- 
ileo forced to the pretence of recanting a purely scientific 
+ truth at the dictation of meddlesome and bigoted monks and 
- cardinals, has, unfortunately, too many parallels in the his- 
tory of Church folly and persecution. Possibly some of the 
modern assaults upon the Church by men eminent in science © 
may be explained as the making reprisals in view of the hu- 
miliation imposed upon scientific teachers by ecclesiastical 
bodies in their day of autocratic strength. In the annoyances 
which religionists, both Catholic and Protestant, unmistakably 
suffer at the hands of certain -popular scientists, I confess to 
seeing but a just punishment for a long and insolent period of . 
ecclesiastical meddlesomeness and tyranny. Churchmen wan- 
tonly, ignorantly, illogically invaded the scientific realm. In 
return they now find their own précincts exposed to the illog- 
ical raids of a class whom they have wronged and whose 
invasion they have provoked. - The poisoned chalice has re- 
turned to their own lips. The bloody instructions they gave 
have returned to plague the inventors. In all of this there is 
the semblance, not indeed of logic, but of stern, retributive 
justice. I sincerely hope and trust that the bitter chastening 
may prove @ means of grace. 

Yet I must plead for the rightful claims of sound, impreg- 
nable logic. Therefore I plead for a truce to the irrational 
hostility between two great classes of instructors who act the 
hostile part only as they forsake their chosen posts of wisdom 
and of service. 
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I return to iny first proposition : in all things truth is su- 
preme. To attain truth, and to be loyal to it, must be the 
first and the continuous endeavor of intellectual ambition. I 
have sought to warn against two temptations prejudicial to this 
loyalty of purpose. I find two classes occupying high posi- 
tions of intellectual leadership, each in too many individual 
cases entering the domain of the other, not as learners, but as 
censors and iconoclasts. 

I am not asking any one to make a surrender of his reason, 
—I am simply asking in reason’s high behest, that every one 
shall, in the things wherein he is not specially taught, listen, 
not to carp but to learn, when in the presence of those who, 
in the specialties of the occasion or place, have the qualifica- 
tions of instructors. The bishop owes it to his self-respect to 
hear in sympathy, certainly without prejudice, when sitting at 
the feet of the astronomer. Why should not equal sympathy 
and equal catholicity characterize the astronomer, when, for 
the hour, he vacates his specialty, to sit at the feet of the 
accomplished Churchman? There can be no one to question 
that, in-his department, Huxley can instruct and edify Marti- 
neau. Is it any the less supposable that, in a departinent 
made his own by many years of successful plodding, Martineau 
can be an instructor to Huxley? Differences are not neces- 
sarily oppositions. There are diversities of operations where 
there is no conflict. 

On the supposition that the essentials of religion are unten- 
able, they must be confronted on their own ground. It is 
hardly to be supposed that they can be successfully impeached 
by testimony summoned from a sphere wholly dissimilar. On 
the supposition that in its essentials religion is truth, it is to 
be said that the same God who presides over the world of 
matter, is likewise supreme in the realm of spirit. It is not 
to be entertained as even conceivable that there can be other 
than reciprocal service in a varied universe having one origin 
and moving to a common end. 

In the unnatural, the incongruous, the imbecile strife, the 
nominal Churchman has been the first offender. Let him be 
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the first to repent, and let him be the first to make amends. 
The proffer should be accepted, and gladly, in the spirit of 
reciprocity. In the catholic formula of Abram’s proffer of 
peace and“ood will to Lot, may Science say to Religion and 
Religion respond to Science : —- Let there be no further strife 
between you and me, for though our paths run in different 
directions,—the one to the North, the other to the South,— 
yet we are brethren, and each in ways and methods peculiar 
to himself, can and should be the other’s helper. 
G. H. Emerson, D.D. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Force and Will. 


It is a significant fact that our scientific scholars are com- 
ing more and more to make their statements of force in terms 
of mind and will. They can hardly do otherwise and obey 
the progressive instincts of philosophy. Force is not physical, 
nor to be confounded with matter. It is an immaterial agent 
and works through bodies and organisms. Its existence, in- 
deed, may well be the prime reason and condition of material 
forms and organized beings. And Force, not Matter, is the 
essential fact. It may be that matter is a necessary condition 
of the manifestation of force to organized beings, but it is 
certainly just to add that matter bereft of force is nothing, 
while force, if it can be conceived as existing independent of 
matter, is still the one powerful agent and influence in the 
universe. The sound philosopher, whether his specialty be 
physical or metaphysical, whether he be a student of phenom- 
ena or of that force out of which all phenomena issue, will 
view the world asa whole and life as a unity. Only thus, as 
“a system of Thought-Relations,” is it interpretable to reason. 

Our idea of force makes it that agent without which bodies 
could not move nor be moved, without which no form could 
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take shape and nothing come into organized existence. Force 
is not an attribute of matter, not its off-shoot or product, but, 
just as law is an attribute or concomitant of intelligence and 
personality, so is force the attribute of will. We would not 
belittle matter. We do not believe there is a speck of undi- 
vine or diabolic matter in the universe, and, for all that we 
know, matter may have all the potency that Prof. Tyndall 
ascribes to it; but if it has, it is only because it is the avenue 
or repository of that force which has its source in will. What 
will is we all know by experience. Through acts or exercises 
of our own will-power, we know that force is the result or 
manifestation of its exercise. It matters not so much, there- 
fore, which was first, the owl or the egg (let reason settle that 
if it can) ; the problem of supreme importance is, What was 
before either ? what was prior to germ-cell and lfving crea- 
ture? Out of what primal power did they spring? What is 
the true doctrine of the genesis of force ? 

How do we gain our first and best knowledge of energy ? 
From the fact that we ourselves are embodied energies, and 
through the faculty we call wil? can exert force, and employ 
material things as its instruments. We know by an inexpug- 
nable inner experience what ‘it is to feel mental and moral 
tension, or what Carpenter calls “ the mental sense of effort.” 
In striking a blow, lifting a weight, grasping or comprehend- 
ing a thought, avoiding temptation, eschewing the evil, choos- 
ing the right, in any act of volition we are conscious of this 
“sense of effort.” And except for the possession of this fac- 
ulty of will in ourselves we should have no conception of 
energy outside ourselves. As itis, we derive, by a perfect 
process of reasoning, our idea of force from our consciousness 
of will. Says Martineau, ‘“‘ No force but that we are con- 
scious of in our own: muscular efforts is immediately known 
to us.” Says Herschel, “ In the mental sense of effort clear 
to the apprehension of every one who has performed a volun- 
tary act, we are admitted into our only case of personal knowl- 
edge of the origin of force; and here it is connected with 
volition, and by inevitable consequence with motive, intellect 
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and all those attributes of the mind in which personality con- 
sists.” 

The proposition may therefore be laid down that will is the 
origin of force, and that there is no other genesis for it. Force 
as the highest expression of will is the personal element in 
creation, the omnipresent motive power in the universe. In 
the last analysis it is will, not matter, that has creative potency, 
and that bridges the chasm between the non-vital and the 
vital. It is through the will that we gather the idea of cause 
and causative power. Will is the ground and explanation of 
acts, while force, apart from will, would be unintelligible and 
unrepresentable to us. One force is behind every law — it is 
the energy of volition, the highest expression of personal 
influence. 

See what is involved in this idea of force as the most direct 
representative of will. Some philosophic writer says, ‘“ The 
true notion of Will is the synthesis of Reason and of Power. 
Power exerted in the forms of reason is self-consciousness ; 
reason manifested in the forms of power is self-determination. 
These are the two elements of personality.” In will more 
than in any other mental attribute do we find the personal 
element. We cannot conceive of force apart from some one 
who exerts force, nor intelligence apart from a being who is 
intelligent. Unless something can arise out of nothing, 
present consciousness involves antecedent consciousness. 
Mind is involved in will. Force cannot energize itself. It is 
not personality, but the product of personality. Personal will 
can think and work and plan. Impersonal force (were any 
such thing possible) could do nothing. The letters of the 
alphabet, however shaken up together or manipulated by 
means of machinery, would never collect into the form of a 
tragedy of Shakespeare. This must be the work of an im- 
mortal mind. 

Time was, say, the scientists, when there were no organiza- 
tions. But energy of will was before that. Yea, will in the 
sense of personal power was prior to or contemporaneous with 
all that ever appeared. Herbert Spencer testifies, “‘ The force 
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by which we ourselves produce changes (the will) is the final 
disclosure of analysis.” 

Prof. Winchell says: “The consummation of a causal act 
implies the exertion of will. Will always implies intelligence 
and consciousness. It is the synthesis of reason and power. 
Force can only be exerted by a real agent.” 

Dr. O. Cone in the Universalist QuaRTERLY reasons closely 
to the same conclusion: ‘ Far from furnishing an explanation 
of existence, force must itself be explained out of something 
higher, that is, as a mode of will. To say that from the im- 
mediate knowledge we have of force as will is drawn, through 
the necessary assumption of a similar power behind phenom- 
ena, the inference of a First Cause as will, is simply to record 
a conclusion of the reason that proceeds from a fundamental 
necessity of thought.”” How, then, can we avoid the rational 
conclusion of Dr. Cocker ? —“ The absolute First Principle is 
an unconditional will, seeing its own way and having the reason 
and law of its action in itself alone.” In the constitution of 
the human mind will is certainly the most essential and dis- 
- tinguishing fact: it is the inmost essence of a man, the ele- 
ment which individualizes the soul and keeps it distinct from 
all its laws and processes. It is the power ot personality, the 
essence of life, the cause of organization. It directly implies 
thought and force. The exercise of volition is a rational 
movement of will. The human body is but a material instru- _ 
ment in the power of the will to control and direct. ‘This 
will ranges outside the body it animates and uses. Being 
intelligent, it forms and uses other matter, too, and safely 
handles the natural forces. Suppose we enlarge our concep- 
tion of the human will to the scope of the Infinite. Do we 
not reach the real and final mystery as well as the sufficient 
cause and explanation of the universe, viz., Unconditioned 
Will ? | 

{n view of the fact that matter is but “ the recipient of 
impulses of energy,”’ and that our knowledge of force comes 
through our own efforts of will and our sense of resistance, 
are we not logically bound to say that the power not our own, 
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but of which we have cognition in the universe around us, is 


the power of will? And is it not illogical to say that there is 
no room nor reason for God in the world? Will, then, is be- 
hind law,.and so behind order. And what we call the law of 


gravitation is the expression of omnipotent will. What have 


been termed the physical forces turn out to be the expressions 
of spiritual power acting upon material objects. The cause 
of motion is force, but the cause of force is will. The many 


forces known to science are but the manifestations of one and 


the same original power. There are life, love and moral rea- 
son in things. The spirit of the Eternal is the Universal 
Inspirer. He is not merely a mechanician or analytical chem- 


ist and compounder, but living, loving Soul and intelligent 
Will. The soundest of our modern philosophers, James Mar- 


tineau, asks, 


‘“* How are we to conceive aright the origin and first 
principle of things?” He answers, “One class of thinkers 


says, ‘In the beginning was Force, force singular or plural, 
splitting into opposites, standing off into polarities, ramifying 
into attractions and repulsions, heat and magnetism, and 
climbing through the stages of physical, vital, animal, to the 


mental life itself.’ ‘ On the contrary,’ says another class, ‘ in 
the beginning was THoucaT; and only in the necessary evo- 


lution of its eternal ideas into expression does force arise ; 
self-realizing thought declaring itself in the type of being and 
the laws of phenomena.’ But,” says the author, “ each of 
these theories has insurmountable difficulties. Start from 


blind force (the atheistic position) and how, by any spinning 


from that solitary centre, are we ever to arrive at the seeing 
intellect? Can the lower create the higher, and the uncon- 
scious enable us to think? Start from pure thinking (the 
position of pantheism) and how can you get any force for the 


production ot objective effects? How metamorphose a passage 
of dialectics into the power of gravitation, and a silent corol- 


lary into a flash of lightning ? 
“Ts it true, however, that human belief can only choose be- 
tween these two extremes? .Farfromit. . . Quitting the 


two poles of extreme philosophy, confessedly incompetent in 


their separation, we submit that Witt presents the middle 


point which takes up into itself thought on the one hand and 
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force on the other, and which yet so far from appearing to us 
as a compound arising out of them as an effect, is more easily 
conceived than either as the originating prefix of all phenom- 
ena. . It carries with it, in its very idea, the co-presence of 
thought as the necessary element within whose sphere it has 
to manifest itself. . . If, therefore, all things are issued by 
will, there is mind at the fountain-head, and the absurdity is 


avoided of deriving intelligence from non-intelligence. While 
it thus escapes the difficulty of passing from mere force to 
thought, it is equally clear of the opposite difficulty of mak- 


ing mere thought supply any force. We need hardly add that 


all the requisites are thus complete for the true idea of a per- 


son: and an infinite being contemplated under this type, is 
neither a fateful nor a logical principle of necessity, but a 
living God.” 


Thus, in this paper, have we stated, though very crudely, 


some of the relations existing between force and will, with 
the idea of showing that these relations bear most favorably 
upon the doctrine of Theism. Rev. O. A. Rounis. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Motive and Effort. 


OPPONENTS to the doctrine of universal salvation have per- 
sistently urged that, if it is certain that all men will finally 


be saved, salvation in no wise depends upon what man may 
do. To those who hold this belief there is neither hope of 
attainment, nor fear of loss; and consequently the motive 
and effort inspired by such hope and fear is lost. This is in 
brief the position that would be taken by one attempting 


to maintain an affirmative answer to the question: “ Does 


belief in the certainty of the final salvation of the whole 
family of mankind tend to weaken Christian motive and 
effort ?”’ 


Why, it is asked, will sacrifice be made for what may be 
had without sacrifice? Now, it is evident, that all presenta- 
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tions of the question from that side rest upon one assumption, 
viz.: that belief in the certainty of salvation of the whole 
family of mankind precludes the dependence of salvation on 
the endeavor and action of man himself. And it will be said, 
that to make this salvation depend in any wise on what man 
may do is to destroy all valid ground of belief in its cer- 
tainty. Butis this true? A simple illustration will show. 
A man may have engaged to do a certain task for which he 
is,.after the work is done, to be paid a sum of money. Now, 
if the man know that the payment will be made as soon as 
he performs his part of the contract, and be certain that lie 
will do the work, he must believe in the certainty of receiving 
the money. In the same way belief in the certainty of the 
salvation of all men may be held. Salvation may be regarded 
as a reward to be given for Chistian effort. Whoever makes 
the effort secures the reward. If one so regarding salvation 
believe that all men will make the effort and secure the 
reward, can such belief weaken Christian motive and effort? 

A recent definition of salvation is this:1 “ Salvation is the 
abandonment of the worldly, self-indulgent, careless life 
which all are so apt to live, and the entrance on a life which 
is animated by a sincere intention to attain to a Christ-like 
purity and devotedness, and the earnest effort to make that 
intention good.” 

In this definition purity, devotedness, and earnest effort are 
' included in salvation. The one is not without the other. 
If a man desire salvation he desires. purity, devotedness and 
earnest effort. Will the certainty of attainment lessen his 
desire? If not, belief in the certainty of attainining salva- 
tion does not weaken Christian motive and effort. For, 
unless salvation is desired, it adds nothing to motive and 
effort. If it be desired, belief in the certainty of its attain- 
ment does not make it less desired. 

Coming a little closer to the topic we ask: What are the | 
chief incitements to Christian motive and effort? No one 
will hesitate to answer tbat love and fear are the great 

1Scotch Sermons. 1880, p. 203. 
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motives to the Christian life. Any belief that leaves these 
free to act in full force can not weaken Christian effort. An 
examination then into the effect which belief in the cer- 
tainty of the salvation of the world has upon these motives 
will answer all questions as to the tendency of that belief. 

Love is the greatest of all Christian motives. To love God 
and man is to keep the whole law. Divine love is the gov- 
erning force of the uriiverse, and the spirit of love is worthy 
to be received by man as the supreme law of his life. Now 
is man’s love of God lessened by belief that God will finally 
destroy all sin, that he so hates sin, and so loves man that he 
will not permit sin to triumph forever? God is love; and 
the greater man’s faith in him as such, the greater will be 
his love of God. . Belief in the certainty of the salvation of 
all mankind ‘demands the greatest faith in God. It requires 
for its ground that man shall believe in God as all-good 
toward his creatures, and all-powerful to conquer sin, and 
thus presents for adoration and love a being infinitely holy 
and altogether lovely. How can such faith lessen man’s love 
of God? It does not. Even opponents to the doctrine of 
universal salvation do not claim that it tends to weaken the 
Christian motive of love to God. The only effect of belief in 
the certainty of the salvation of all men upon the believers love 
to God is to enlarge and intensify it by giving him a larger 
and more intelligent faith, and by relieving him of the diffi- 
cult task of reconciling infinite love and justice with never- 
ending wrath and hatred. 

Neither does this belief tend to weaken man’s love of man. 
On the contrary as it harmonizes and uplifts man’s concep- 
tions of God, it also dignifies man himself. Man viewed as 
the creature of God’s infinite love and care, for whose salva- 
tion he will put forth all the energies of his nature, beccmes 
an object of dignity and worth. The fact that a man is now 
debased, touched by the light of this faith in the glory of his 
future destiny, awakens not contempt, but pity and sympathy, 
and calls to his aid the noblest efforts of his fellow-men. 
This accords with what experience teaches of man’s treat- 
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ment of man. The unknown tramp may be in misery, and 
men will jeeringly pass him by on the other side ; but if the 
king’s son be found in the same plight his distress will excite 
sympathy and help because he is the king’s son. So if man 
regard his fellows as aliens, outcasts from the kingdom, he 
will treat them as such, mocking their misery, and laughing 
at their calamity. But if he recognize them as heirs of 
the kingdom, in whom God has an interest, his scorn will 
turn to respect, and he will honor, love, and help them 
because they are the children of the great king. Thius belief 
in the certainty of the final salvation of all men not only 
leaves intact the great Christian motive of love in its twofold 
aspect of love to God, and love to man; but also actually 
strengthens it by presenting God as a being infinitely lovable, 
and man as the child of God whom the father never ceases to 
leve. 

Turn now to the other supposed objection, that this belief 
by lessening the believer’s fear of punishment weakens Chris- 
tian motive and effort. In this there is an apparent show of 
reason. For, belief in the certainty of the final salvation of 
all men excludes belief in the endless punishment of sin. 
And it may be argued that, with belief in endless punishment 
uprooted, fear of punishment will diminish ; and Christian 
motive and effort, so far as they proceed from such fear, be 
weakened. This is a point deserving special attention. To 
discuss it properly, discrimination must be had as to what 
belief in the certainty of universal salvation does, and what it 
does not deny. It denies the endlessness of punishment, and 
nothing more. That tbere is punishment of all sin, that 
there is punishment in a future state for sins committed in 
this life, are beliefs entirely compatible with this doctrine. 
Universal salvation leaves untouched the fact that God visits 
all sin with adequate punishment; but asserts that like a 
father he punishes to save, that he does nothing in wrath, 
and that his punishments are but the servants of his goodness. 

To meet the objection supposed then only one question 
need be answered: Does belief in the endlessness of punish- 
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ment exert a constraining influence for good in the hearts of 
men? In answer we remark that any belief affects the life 
of the believer only so far as it is taken into the heart, and 
made a matter of living faith To give intellectual assent to 
a doctrine which the mind cannot grasp, nor the heart com- 
mend, can not awaken right feeling, nor determine to right 
choice. Whatever the religious ideas which are to sway men, 
they must do so by commanding the sincere assent of their 
reason, and the enthusiastic assent of their moral feelings. 
The only foundation of faith that will defy all storms, is that 
which is wrought out in the heart itself. Is the belief in the 
endlessness of punishment such an one? Can the imagina- 
tion conceive it, the reason grasp it, ard the heart approve it ? 
To these questions the most eminent advocates of the doctrine 
of endless punishment have answered, No. They constantly 
assert that as eternity is vaster than time, so is the awfulness 
of endless punishment greater than anything the imagination 
can depict. President Edwards in a sermon on “The Eternity 
of Hell Torments,” says:? “As it is but a little that we can 
know of God, as we can know and conceive but little of his 
power and his greatness, so it is but little that we can know 
or can conceive of the dreadfulness of his wrath. We have 
reason to suppose that after we have said our utmost, and 
thought onr utmost, all that we have said or thought is but a 
faint shadow of the reality.”” The Mystic, Suso, as quoted by 
Dr. Shedd,* represents the lost as saying: “Give us a mill- 
stone as large as the whole earth, and so wide in circumfer- 
ence as totouch the sky all around, let a little bird come once 
in a hundred thousand years, and pick off a small particle of 
the stone not larger than a tenth part of a grain of millet, 
after another hundred thousand years let him come again, so 
that in ten hundred thousand years he would pick of as 
much as a grain of millet, we wretched sinners would ask 
nothing but that when this stone has an end our pains might 
also cease ; yet even this cannot be.” 


2 Quoted by Dr. Sawyer in Endless Punishment in the Very Words of its Advocates, 
p. 154. 
* History of Christian Doctrine. Vol. II. pp. 417 and 418. 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 14 
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Such representations as these produce little effect upon the 
mind because it attaches to the words used no definite mean- 
ing. They do not enlighten, but at most only bewilder the 
reader. Imagination even has its limits as well as every other 
human faculty. And as to the eye parallel lines appear to 
meet in the distance, so to the imagination doves the difference 
of duration represented by a hundred thousand, and a million 
years, dwindle into nothing. All such numbers are beyond 
human comprehension. Yet they confessedly fail to express 
the duration of endless misery. How then can that mere 
abstraction, the endlessness of punishment, which words can 
not express, nor the imayination conceive, become an incite- 
ment to Christian motive and effort? Though the food be 
wholesome, if there be no organ to digest it how can it pass 
into the blood and give strength and life to the body ? 

Again, belief in the endlessness of punishment can not 
exert a constraining influence for good, for it is not reason- 
able. This fact is also admitted by the most eminent defend- 
ers of the doctrine of endless punishment. Their claim is 
not that reason teaches it, but that the Bible reveals it. An 
Evangelical Professor of Theology says:* “If we had only 
human reason to guide us on the subject I think we could not 
maintain the doctrine of endless punishment.” And Dr. 
Albert Barnes confesses thus: °“In the distress and anguish 
of my own spirit I confess that I see no light whatever. I 
see not one ray to disclose to me the reason why sin came 
into the world, why the earth is strewed with the dying and 
the dead, and why man must suffer to all eternity.” Some, 
indeed, seeing that to make sueh admissions as these is to cut 
the ground from under their own feet, have attempted argu- 
ments to justify the doctrine of endless punishment to human 
reason. But these arguments have been refuted again and 
again, so that now, however ingenious, they can hardly be 
classed as respectable. They are the merest makeshifts, inva- 


4Quoted by Mr. George Merriam in his excellent little book, A Living Faith, p 145. 
Several of the lines of argument employed in this article, as well as some of the lan- 
guage, were suggested by reading this book. 


5 Practical Sermons, p. 123. 
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riably resting upon some such baseless assumption as that 
God has exhausted all his resources in a vain endeavor to 
reclaim the sinner ; or that sin is to be measured not by the 
ability of the offender, but by the greatness of him against 
whom the offence is committed. 

The only arguments in favor of the doctrine of endless 
punishment worthy of attention are those drawn, as we 
believe by a false exegesis, from the Bible. To these argu- 
ments it is sufficient for the purposes of this article to reply 
that whatever the Bible teaches, the questionings of the intel- 
lect, and the pleadings of the heart can not safely be ignored. 
There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.® Thus John writes: “Ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things, I have 
not written unto you because ye know not the truth, but 
because ye know it.” ’ Now to interpret the Bible so as to 
make it contradict what the Spirit of God otherwise teaches 
as just and true, is to weaken the authority of the Bible 
itself hy removing from its support the intelligent assent of 
the mind. To believe that the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment is taught in the Bible, but not justified to human reason 
and affection, is to confuse religious faith hopelessiy. For 
the Bible can be received as authoritative only on the ground 
that what it teaches accords with what is holiest in man’s 
moral nature. But what confusion ensues, if having so re- 
ceived the Bible, it must be admitted that part of its teach- 
ing outrages reason and justice. When the doctrine of end- 
less punishment thus presents itself, it is a fruitful source of 
skepticism ; and of any church that so accepts it, we may say 
what George Sand says of the Roman church :® “L’ Eglise 
Romaine s’est porté le dernier coup ; elle a Consommé sou sui- 
cide le jour on ellea fait Dieu implacable et la damnation 
éternelle.”” 

This view of the subject is further confirmed by considera- 
tion of the ductrine of endless punishment in relation to the 
pleadings of the heart. Endless punishment can not be rec- 


© Job xxxii. 8. 71 Jolin ii. 20, 21. ® Spiridion, p. 302. 
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onciled with human affection and duty. It can not be 
regarded as proceeding from a father’s love.® Its end is not 
the prevention of crime, nor the reformation of the offender. 
In answer to the question why God afflict sinners with 
endless misery, it can only be said, Because he wills it. This 
reply is not sufficient. Mere power does not carry with it the 
right to inflict pain—not even upon the guilty. As that noted 
scholar, Bishop Butler, has said: 2 “Guilt or injury does not 
dispense with, nor supersede the duty of love and good will.” 
The command is for man to love even his enemies. This 
duty forbids not only all malevolent, but also needless afflic- 
tion. Whoever neglects this obligation has not yet attained 
unto the perfection of Christ. Only when affliction is seen to 
be necessary to the attainment of some good are men recon- 
ciled to it. But of endless punishment Calvin was compelled 
to write: ‘‘Decretum horrible fateor.”” If the office of punish- 
ment is to reclaim sinners, and prevent sin, this doctrine by 
its excessive severity defeats its own object. For, as Dr. 
Hodge says: “ When suffering is seen to come from a 
father’s hand, and to be a manifestation of love, it has a 
sanctifying power ; but when it comes from the hand of God, 
as a judge and an avenger, and is the expression of displeas- 
ure, and a proof of our alienation from God, its tendency is 
to harden and to exasperate.”” How, then, does belief in the 
endlessness of punishment operate to save sinners or to 
strengthen Christian motive and effort? As a weapon to 
convert sinners this doctrine is altogether too heavy and 
unwieldy, so that whoever attempts to use it is himself thrown 
to the ground. As George Merriam has well said: +2 “At 
the present time there is very little effective use of the 
motive of fear by intelligent preachers, because they are 
overweighted by the excessive severity of the doctrine they 
profess. Even in attempting to preach it they recoil ; their 
whole strength goes in nerving themselves up to an intellect- 
9 See Dr. Hodges Sys. Theol., Vol I., pp. 417 and 418. 


1® Butler’s Fifteen Sermons, p. 94. 
11 Systematic Theology, Vol. I. p. 418. 13 Living Faith, p. 142. 
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ual assent, and they have not strength to strike with the 
weapon whose weight they can barely sustain.” 

Fear as a religious motive will operate with full force only 
when it is relieved of this weight. And preachers will use it 
to advantage—not by attempting to maintain the unreason- 
able dogma of endless punishment, against which man’s 
moral and religious feelings revolt in proportion as he has 
attained the spirit of love taught by Christ—but by declaring 
plainly the fact of the punishment of sin as observation and 
experience teach it in this life. No one has yet been able to 
measure to his own mind, nor to portray to others, the suffer- 
ing, misery, and anguish which exist in this world on account 
of sin. One great error of the church has been that, while 
directing the attention of men to the future, it has forgotten 
the present. The sufferings of this life have been regarded 
as nothing in the apprehension of the awful woes of the life 
to come. Let men understand that what they now suffer is 
for the most part the result of their own acts, that by right 
conduct and right attitudes of mind and heart they can 
escape, and help others to escape present misery, and a new 
power will come into their lives,—a new motive will be given 
f or right living as much more efficacious, as a present afflic- 
tion is harder to bear than the thought of a far-distant and 
problematic one. 

Another fact which ought to be decisive is that what men 
attribute to God they also aspire to as the highest condition 
of themselves. If they believe in a God of love who forgives 
his enemies, they will strive to imitate him by forgiving their 
enemies. But if they believe in a God who punishes end- 
lessly those who do not meet his requirements within a limited 
time, they will not forgive those who injure them. Man 
will not be more kind, just, and forgiving, than the God in 
whom he believes. If men believe God’s justice to be vin- 
dictive, inflicting suffering which has no outcome of good, 
they will grow into a like disposition, and exercise their sel- 
fish and vindictive passions under the garb of religion. They 
Will withhold their pity and help from those who most need 
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it, from the men who have gone farthest astray. This is per- 
haps the worst feature of the doctrine of endless punishment, 


not that it hardens the sinner by giving him the feeling that 
God is unjust, but that it fills good men, who ought to strive 
with their whole souls to help other's, with the listlessness of 
despair by presenting sin as permanent in the universe so 


that neither they, nor God himself, can wholly overcome it. 


The best hope that such belief allows is that some shall finally 
escape beyond the power of sin to harm them into a place of 
of safety. How much less inspiring is such faith than that 


which, looking into eternity, beholds a universe without sin, 
and the whole family of mankind holy and happy! 


In this is hinted a further motive to Christian effort pos- 
sible to the believer in the certainty of the final salvation of 
all mankind, but impossible to him who believes that a por- 


tion of the race is hopelessly doomed. Salvation is regarded 


as not altogether an individual matter, but as something that 
concerns the whole race of man, so that every one’s destiny 
is connected with that of all his fellow-men. The salvation 


of each man is enwrapped, as it were, in the destiny of his 
race so that no one can save himself alone, but must with 


himself save all mankind. According to this view no man 
can shut himself up in a distant part of the universe, and say: 
I am safe, while sin is elsewhere in existence. One making 


the attempt would be like one in a plague-stricken city who 


should close the doors and bar the windows of his house to 
save himself. Apart from the selfishness of the act is the 
fact that he would not be safe. As long as the plague has a 
single victim, every resideut in the city is exposed to its bane- 
ful influence. And so with sin, until it is wholly destroyed the 
salvation of no man is complete. This is the argument Paul 
employs when to the Corinthiaus he writes: ‘“Whetlier one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one mem- 
ber be honored, all the members rejoice with it.” This, 
indeed is a motive Christians have been slow to realize; but 
none the less is it a true motive, and one that will work its 


181 Cor. xii. 27. 
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proper effect when men grow to an appreciation of what is 
meant by the unity of the race, the brotherhood of man. The 
difficulty is that mankind have been regarded as permanently 
divided into two classes, each having its own fixed character 
and destiny independent of the other. Let this false view of 
a divided race give place to the truth that mankind is vitally 
connected in all its parts, so that no member can suffer with- . 


out all the other ‘members suffering with it, and a new 


impulse will be given to Christian work, a new motive to 
Christian living. 
In closing this brief examination of the question: Does 


belief in the certainty of the final salvation of the whole 
family of mankind tend to weaken Christian motive and 


effort, space remains for only one word more. If men are to 
derive any great practical good from belief in universal salva- 
tion, the doctrine must be held not as a possibility, not as a 


speculation, but asa certainty based on the sure promises of 


a God mighty to do his own pleasure. The believer must be 
able to say, as does Bishop Ewing: “* With me this final 
victory is not a matter of speculation at all, but of positive 


faith ; and to disbelieve it would be for me to cease altogether 


either to trust or to worship God.” 
Rev. W. S. Perkins. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
The Method of Salvation. 


Complaint has sometimes been made that upon many impor- 


tant points of Christian doctrine there is no agreement 
_ amongst Universalists, and indeed, that there is generally a 
lack of clear ideas. How just this charge is, it is not within 


the province of this paper to state. But on one point we 
must all agree, viz: —that the teaching of Christian truth, 


14 Quoted by Canon Farrar, Eternal Hope, p. 217. 
} 
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and the attempt to increase Christian life should be based 
upon a definite theology. 

Christian theology, broadly speaking, is the sum of those 
ideas which are the working data of the problem of Christian 
life. If the data do not lie clearly in our thoughts we shall 
make sad work of the solution of the problem. There is no 
need to preach theology continually, but Christian teachers 
must have a theology or else their preaching is liable to be 
confused and contradictury. 

The great end and consummation to which Christianity 
looks is the salvation of the-soul. This is the purpose of 
Jesus’ mission, and to this end all Christian labor is directed. 
But yet how varied has been the thought of Christians con- 
cerning salvation. In what different aspects has it been seen. 
Upon what different phases has emphasis been laid. For 
many centuries the church has given chief prominence to 
salvation in its relation to guilt and penalty. It has been 
chiefly seen as a means of relief from guilt and of exemption 
from penalty. Of late, however salvation is widely spoken 
of as the growth of the soul to perfection. It is absolutely 
denied that it does release from penalty, and little considera- 
tion is given to its relief from the sense of guilt. 

Salvation then is a theme worthy to occupy our attention. 
In this paper the method of salvation will be chiefly dwelt 
upon. But it will be necessary, first, briefly to define salva- 
tion, to say also what is its source and what its means. For 
these points are distinct from the method, and without these 
distinctions whatever shall be said of the method might be 
misunderstood. 

Whatever has been true in the past, there is now practical 
agreement amongst earnest thoughtful Christians as to what 
salvation is. Its chief phase is no longer declared to be 
exemption from the just penalty of sin. This idea is not 
now the basis of the practical, or the spiritual work of the 
church. Many still hold to this belief. But in their actual 
productive Christian work, they themselves are forced to lay 
chief emphasis on other things. So too, the lifting of the 
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burden of guilt, while it is surely important, is no longer set 
up as itself constituting the salvation ot the soul. Has not 
the Christian world now come practically to agree that sal- 
vation is the perfecting of the soul, its attainment of the 
stature of Christ? The soul made perfect as he was perfect, 
obedient to God through love, as he was obedient to God 
through love, is the saved soul. The soul dead to sin, perfect 
in purity, whom “the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made free from the law of sin,” is the saved soul. The 
idea of the lash witholden from us, and laid upon our Lord, 
has hard fare in these days. It is also widely seen that the 
mere removal of guilt does not establish the soul in purity 
and righteousness, nor fill it with motive and life. If there is 
not such practical agreement at least the air is full of signs 
that to this idea the Christian world is rapidly approaching ; 
and to assert the agreement is a pardonable mistake. We 
need not dwell longer upon the definition. 

There has never been amongst Christians disagreement as 
to the source of salvation. It proceeds from God himself. 
It is by His ordinance, His grace, His favor. “By grace 
are ye saved.” It is “the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation.” Christians cannot doubt that salvation is God 
ordained, and that all the aids in bringing the soul to per- 
fection proceed from Him. And yet while we all agree 
upon this point, this truth is often practically ignored. We 
may easily fall into the error of thinking that man is the 
source of his own salvation, that he saves himself; and much 
more easily may make the mistake of assuming that Christ is 
the source, forgetting that he is only the agent of God. Out 
from God flows all that is, and He alone is the first source of 
every saving influence that comes to man. 

To be distinguished from the source, we may speak now of 
the means of salvation. In general terms the means of sal- 
vation is God’s communication of himself to man. The gift 
of His spirit to us is that whereby we are saved. We are 
the temple of God. He dwells with us. In His image are 
we made. All our moral and spiritual faculties and powers 
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are His gifts to aid in preserving our souls from sin, and in 
purifying them when they have become corrupted. We have 
the knowledge of God’s communication to us within our- 
selves ; we have the record of His communication to others, 
the history and literature of that people who were most fully 
conscious of God’s presence ; but above all the history of the 
life of him to whom the “ spirit was given without measure.” 

The Israelites knew God as no other people had known 
Him, and their conception of God has been more widely 
spread than any other. It has stood the test of the world’s 
enlightenment. It has not been outgrown but has continued 
to be a source of strength to the most active and intellectual 
races and nations of the earth. It is a means whereby has 
come to us God’s saving power. 

Jesus the Christ, whose name is justly Immanuel, God 
with us, is the pre-eminent agent of our salvation. He is 
*‘the word made flesh,” the Godly life incarnate ; He is the 
way, the truth and the life. By Him are called into activity 
our moral and spiritual powers, and through Him is supple- 
‘mented and increased our original gifts from God. 

Faith is the channel of God’s communion with us. We 
have faith when we rise up to a consciousness of God within 
us. We are justified by faith because such consciousness has 
its result in righteousness. 

As to the Method of salvation the church is less agreed. 
How does God act upon us? How does Christ save? These 
questions are answered in various ways. We need not 
entangle them with questions concerning conversion, justifica- 
tion, repentance or forgiveness. Our purpose is only to ask 
how salvation is reached ; not whence it comes, nor by what 
means it is brought about (these are distinct questions), but 
simply, what is the operation of the means; how comes the 
soul’s attainment of the better, the perlect life? 

From a finite mind can come no perfect answer tu this 
question. Much as man has studied himself, his own soul is 
yet a mystery. Just how the rebellious heart becomes obedi- 
ent and the meagre, poor, starved life becomes affluent with 
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all the grace of God is too deep a question for a dogmatic 
answer. We can, however make the attempt to see how far, 
and in what right direction, our thought and insight will lead 
us. We can seek some rough analogy to describe, with such 
satisfaction as we may, the process ; and this at least is to be 
said that vetween the analogies presented there is a very 
decided choice. 

Assuming that the soul is saved by the reception of con- 
stant influences from without, and that, whatever the process 
of salvation, its result is enlarged spiritual and moral life; or 
in other words that as the soul makes progress in salvation it 
is increased in moral and spiritual power, the choice in anal- 
ogies seems naturally to lie between two kinds. We shall 
find our analogy either in the law of increase by mechanical 
addition, or in the law of increase by growth. Shall we say 
that we are saved by the mechanical accretion of goodness, or 
by an increase of spiritual stature by a law of growth? — 

In an article in the Universalist QuarTeRLY for Oct. 1879, 
are these words: “‘ Few mistakes in practical religion are 
more serious than to confound salvation in Christ with char- 
acter, and represent it as the equivalent of growth;”! and 
also these words: “The prominence of the theory of salvation 
by growth is one of the mental marvels of our time, and 
shows how a taking figure may work its way into the current 
Christian belief of an age, while the thought which the meta- 
phor represents really has no support in the Bible, but is, on 
the contrary, a virtual assault upon the whole spiritual frame- 
work of the religion of Christ.”?2 These are certainly sweep- 
ing statements written in emphatic words. Let us see if they 
bear truth. 

Time was when the mechanical theory of salvation was 
dominant. The soul itself in its real nature was scarcely a 
factor in the problem. Only its needs were recognized, and 
the attempt made to satisfy them in what now seems a very 
crude and insufficient way. Guilt was lifted off the soul by 

1 Punishment, Forgiveness, Salvation, Dr. W. H. Ryder, p. 400. 
2 Same Article, p. 402. 
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main force, righteousness was deposited in its place. There 
was transferred guilt, imputed righteousness and punishment 
by substitution. Mechanical enough seems this system, and 
from these notions, as it certainly appears, the church is tak- 
ing its departure. Jt is the voice of the Universalist church 
at least that the process of salvation is not after this plan. 

Turning then to the other analogv furnished by the law of 
growth, we shall find first of all that salvation by growth is 
not an unscriptural idea. While the scriptures tell us much 
as to the source of salvation and as to the means, they speak 
less of the method. And yet it is not uncommon to find in 
the Bible the use of the analogy of growth to represent the 
increase of the kingdom of heaven, both in the earth and in 
the hearts of individuals. The word is called a seed. True 
disciples are represented as branches bearing fruit. The 
Saviour says “the kingdom of God is within you” and 
in another place the following description is applied to the 
growth of the kingdom of God : — “First the blade, then the 
ear after that the full corn in the ear.” “The kingdom of 
heaven,” he says, “is like a grain of mustard seed cast into 
the earth.” He speaks a parable beginning, “A sower went 
forth to sow.” Not wholly foreign to the Scripture is the 
idea of growth as applied to spiritual things. 

It may be said further that to discern the process of salva- 
tion we are under no compulsion to confine our search to the 
Bible. Have not we souls as well as the Israelites? Have 
not our souls a relation to God as well as theirs? Have we 
no right to breathe except through their lungs, to think 
except through their heads, to feel except through their 
hearts? Where shall be our life if we do not like Abraham, 
like Moses, like David, like Isaiah, even like our Saviour, 
ourselves take deep breaths of God’s spirit? What worth 
shall these lives be to us, if we are only mimics and superfi- 
cial admirers? What can we know of God if we do not 
know something through our own communion with Him? 
What life can we live in Him if not our own life? What 
have they for us if not inspiration? Let us not say “ The 
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Lord is my shepherd” merely because the Psalmist said it, 
but because it is the song of our own hearts! We cannot 
cease to thank God that these lives with all their thought 
and feeling and utterance have come down to us, that they 
give us strength in time of weakness, that they recall our 
wandering thoughts to God, awaken our devotion when our 
hearts have grown cold and lead us to the very gates of the 
kingdom. But yet we too have souls, we too are children of 
God, created in his image, and in no manner can we learn 
more of the way of the soul’s life than to look within. 
What will be the soul’s testimony then as to the method of 
salvation ? 

It may be said that in the past it has given ample witness 
that the soul is saved by a purely mechanical process, by 
substitution, and by imputation, But this has been a mere 
utterance of words. Under a mistaken interpretation of the 
Scriptures, without an inward look, a theological salvation 
has been constructed unlike the real salvation. But all the 
time the real salvation has made a gallant struggle against 
the false, and underneath the cumbersome, uncomely clothing, 
has been, during these centuries, the life-blood of Christianity. 

The theological salvation has no doubt injured the church, 
but it has not destroyed it, for truth is ever stronger than 
error. The secret confession and inner working of the soul 
has ever been a thing apart from the false system. The 
church has fostered true life in spite of false doctrine, not by 
its aid. 

We can safely say that no mechanical analogy will do good 
service in a description of the process of salvation. We turn 
then to the law of growth. Looking at once to the plant, we 
shall find that the process of its increase and fruitage will 
afford some genuine help in the task which we have in hand. 

All that enters into the composition of the plant is from 
without ; the sun, the rain, the air, the soil contain the sub- 
stance of its life. It is endowed with the faculty of taking 
from these sources the elements of its structure and 
vitality. It assimilates these elements. They enter into and 
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become a part of itself. It does not increase by mechanical 
addition. No foreign hand stands by and adds fold after fold 
or layer after layer, but the elements of life are received into 
the plant, and produce increase by the plant’s own law. 
Though the fruitage is by the law of growth, how little is the 
plant exempt from dependence upon the sources of life with- 
out. How poor is its life, if it have not in ample quantities 
and right proportions, the sun, the air, the rain, and the 
ingredients of the sol. Cut off from these sources of its 
life there is nothing within itself by which it can sustain 
‘itself; and yet it comes to its fruitage by growth. 

How like to this is our spiritual life? It is not self sustain- 
ing. In God we have our being. From Him comes the nour- 
ishment of our life. In many ways, by many means, through 
many channels, the spirit of life is received. There are times 
of refreshing from the presence of God in our own hearts, we 
receive abundant sustenance from Him who is the “power of 
God unto salvation.” The life of God fills the habitation 
of the soul as the light of the sun fills the spaces of the 
universe; it descends upon us as the showers from the 
clouds. As the oak is rooted deep down in the earth, the 
nature of man is rooted deep down in God. 

Receiving thus from the Father all that need be to bring 
the soul to its perfect estate, we take it up into our own 
nature, and only as we assimilate it, only as it enters into the 
very composition and fibre of our souls does it produce life. 
Salvation is completed when by this process the man is pre- 
sented perfect in Christ Jesus, when he has grown up into 
Him who is perfect in all things. 

But while the.analogy of growth thus represents the oper- 
ation of the saving power as well as is to be expected from 
any analugy, it fails, nevertheless, in important respects. The 
plant, passive and helpless, placed in the ground, unable to 
seek a better soil, to invite the showers, or to shield itself 
from the sun, by no means represents man vith his gift of 
moral freedom, his ability to help himself. ‘Lhe plant cannot 
disobey. It cannot sin. Man can either call down the refresh- 
ing dews of grace, or he may place himself in parched and 
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miserable soil. He can go out under the open heavens and 
thrive under the grateful influences of the generous sun, or he 
may take to the dank shade and dwindle and weaken in its 
baleful darkness. He may disobey the law ordained for 
him. He may thwart, and hinder, and stop his growth. This 
is the penalty of his, disobedience, the severest punishment of 
God. “This is the condemnation that light has come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light.” 

When man has thus sinned, and is removed from his right 
relation to God, there are certain conditions of recovery 
certain steps to be taken before he shall again be in the 
fertile open fields receiving into his thirsty soul the refresh- 
ment of God’s ever descending love. Chief of these is 
repentance. And what is this indeed but the awakening of 
the soul to a sense of the poverty of its surroundings, the 
meagreness of its life, and its resolve to return to the green 
pastures, beside the still waters? What is it but the prodigal 
coming to himself in a barren land and saying: “TI will arise 
and go to my Father.” The Father is watching and waiting 
with outstretched arms and heart o’er flowing with love. 
Would we understand forgiveness, let us look into the prodi- 
gal’s face as he leans upon the father’s bosom, see those tears 
of mingled penitence and joy, feel with him the tender, sad, 
thrilling emotions of his heart. Witness the tumult of his 
feelings as the memory of the past with its keen regrets is 
beaten back by an inflow of wave after wave of new purpose 
and highest hope. See how the hard heart is shattered and 
broken in the presence of that father’s love; how it now 
receives with its childhood eagerness the wealth of that affec- 
tion, and drinks in from eye and lip every sign of the out- 
flow of the father’s full heart. Sec him rise, trembling, 
weak, subdued, humbled, still iu the rags of his poverty, yet 
richer now than all the wealth of those days of riotous living; 
so confident now in that father’s love, so dependent now upon 
that affection which of old he had almost scorned. 

If we pass with the prodigal through this scene, we shall 
come to an understanding of forgiveness and know its place 
in the scheme of salvation. It is tie soul’s return to full 
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consciousness of God’s love, and after it the divine life flow- 
ing into our souls. Then is this life of God taken up into 
our life to make us more like Christ. Then do we grow up 
toward the measure of his stature, toward the perfect man. 
While, then, we say that the operation of the saving forces 
within the soul to produce the perfect life is analogous to 
growth, yet in so saying there is no exclusion of the phe- 
nomena of sin nor of repentance and forgiveness. Nor does 
it by any means follow, as seems to be assumed in the Quar- 
TERLY article above quoted, that God does not come to man as 
a force from without. And though the specific offices of Christ 


have not here been treated, for that was not the purpose of 
this paper, its position, viz: —that salvation is by growth 
excludes no one of these offices, and is in no degree at. vari- 
ance with the scriptural assertion, that God is in Christ rec- 


onciling the world unto himself. To speak of salvation as 


the equivalent of character is to speak true words. And so 
far from endorsing the statement that it is a serious error “to 
confound salvation in Christ with character, and represent it 
as the equivalent of growth,” is not this a proper amend- 


ment: —‘‘Few mistakes in practical religion are more serious 


than to separate salvation from character, and to represent it 
as disconnected from growth.”’? Has not this divorcement of 
morality from religion, of character from Christian living, 


been the great crror of the churches against which our church 


long ago protested, and from which at this moment .the 
church at large is taking its departure? To say that salva- 
tion is by growth, is only to speak of its method. Its source 


and its means are left open for study. And surely under 


these three heads may be included all the knowledge of 
salvation that a study of the Scripture affords, or an examin- 


ation of our own souls can give. 
Rev. W. S. Woodbridge. 


8 Nore. It ought to be said that the difference between the position taken in this 
article, and that of the article quoted, is in part one of definition. Dr. Ryder makes a 
distinction between “present salvation” and “final holiness,’? which we do not deem 
valid. Admjtting his distinction, his assertion is simply this: that the entrance of the 
influences from without into the soul 1s not a growth; which is not here denied, and 
which the idea of salvation by growth does not contradict. Present salvation is the 
beginning of, or continuance of, that growth whose result is final holiness. 
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Probation and Reprobation of Infants. 


1. Dr. Schaff. “TI still hold as an article of hope and charity 
(though not of faith and public doctrine) that the offer of salvation 
on condition of repentance and faith in Christ will sooner or later be 


made to all human beings, and will reach, in some way and manner 


which I cannot explain, those countless millions of unbaptized chil- 
dren and adults who constitute by far the greatest part of the human 
race, and live and die without any knowledge of Christian religion, 
As tar as children are concerned who die in infancy, and who consti- 
tute one-half of the human race, American divines incline decidedly 


to the opinion that they will be saved, whether baptized or not; but 


if saved at all, they cannot be saved on the ground of their inno- 
cency, but only on the ground of the atonement of Christ ; and this 
implies, it seems to me, that Christ must in some way and at some 
period be offered to them and accepted by them; for the principle 
that out of Christ there is no salvation is absolutely fundamental, and 


must be held in all its exclusiveness.”"—Lange’s Matthew, Additional 
note on xvi. 32. 


2. Prof. Park. “It is said that we may give to the doctrine of 
unending punishment a more lenient form if we encourage the belief 
that infants, dying before actual sin, will pass through a scene of pro- 
bation. A more lenient form! We prefer to entertain the hope that 


our Redeemer will exclaim, ‘ Suffer the little children to come unto 


me and forbid them not;’ to come unto me without any encounter 
with the adversaries of their souls; to come unto me at once. As 
the weeping mother stands by the little hillock in the graveyard, her 
instincts prompt her to hope that her little child is safe in the arms 


of her Saviour, and is not doomed to bear the temptations which 


once broke down the virtue of principalities and powers. A proba- 
tion is full of dangers. ‘Why must we suppose that our little chil- 
dren are summoned from life by the bugle. rousing them to the war- 
fare in which the angels of God met an ominous defeat, and fell from 
the battlements of Heaven itself? Why may we not rather hope 
that our little children are charmed away to Paradise by the sweet 
voices of the angels, inviting them to sympathize in the joys of vic- 
tory without having imperilled their souls amid the terrors of the 
battle ?”? — Congregationalist. 


3. Dr. Withrow. “It certainly has excited a shuddering dread of 
this new doctrine that it more and more distinctly declares that 
parents, who have in the past had David’s hope of meeting their 
departed infants in the land of blessedness, were mistaken. These 
little ones, whom we have laid away with the sure hope that the 
Shepherd took them to His arms, we are now taught entered the 


unseen world to take their chance and make their choice. And the 
NEY SERIZS. VOL. XX. 15 
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same critics who confidently build their belief in Christ offering sal- 
vation to “spirits in prison” after death, upon one, and only one, 
explicit verse in the Bible, will not longer be satisfied that dying 
infants go to glory, unless old orthodoxy can give copious Scripture 
proof to show it. Consistency, surely thou art a jewel! ”—Letter to 
“Christian Register.” 


4. Joseph Cook. “Infants, idiots and lunatics are ‘not moral 
agents, and the least we can say of them is that they are in the hands 
of the Judge of all the earth, and he will do right by them.”—Jntro- 
ductory Lecture to 1883 Course. 

From the above extracts it would seem as if these distinguished 
and leading Orthodox writers and thinkers repudiate the dogma of 
infant damnation. And Dr. Schaff affirms that to this position 
American divines generally “incline decidedly.” And at this point 
he very ingeniously and logically weaves in an argument for future 
probation as an article ot faith, as we think. “Out of Christ there 
is no salvation;” salvation comes of faith only; infants, says Mr. 
Cook, are not moral agents, and can not therefore exercise faith in 
this life; if then they die in infancy, and are saved, it must be 
through faith in Christ after death—therefore there must be a proba- 
tion for these at least after death. And this opens the door for idiots, 
lunatics and foreign and home heathen. This seems to be the neces- 
sary conclusion, for Dr. Schaff distinctly declares that infants ‘“can- 
not be saved on the ground of their innocency, but only on the 
ground of the atonement of Christ,” and this can only be appropri- 
ated by faith. And if intellectual inability may be allowed to grow 
up into saving faith hereafter, why not moral inability ? 

But passing this, we remark that these witnesses speak of the sal- 
vation of infants in that quiet, taking-for-granted sort of way that 
would lead one, who did not know to the contrary, to think that this 
is what has always been believed; in other words, that this pleasing 
faith has been Orthodgx from time immemorial. Indeed they select 
this as one of the strong points of opposition to the new theory of 
their progressive brethren. They insist that the attempt to establish 
a future probation gives them exceeding pain, and that if generally 
accepted, it will fill the hearts of ‘loving parents with increasing anx- 
iety and terror regarding the salvation of their departed children. 

Prof. Park seems almost indignant that future probation should 
be considered “a more lenient form of the doctrine of unending pan- 
ishment.” He ptefers to hope that “our children are charmed away to 
Paradise by the sweet voices of angels” at the very moment of dying. 
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without being forced to imperil their souls by the dangerous _possi- 
bilitv of rejecting Christ, or the atonement, when offered to them in 
the life to come. He grows pathetic, even, as he imagines the 
bereaved mother, formerly comforted by Orthodoxy with the assur- 
ance of her infant’s salvation, now standing at its grave in despair at 
the dreadful thought ot its being subjected to “temptations which 
once were too great for thrones and dominions and hierarchies in 
Heaven!” (He means the Devil). And, as we have seen, Dr. 
Withrow actually feels “a shuddering dread of this new doctrine” 
which “distinctly declares that parents who have in the past had 
David’s hope of meeting their departed infants in the land of blessed- 
ness, were mistaken.” Now, if this doctrine of future probation be 
true, “these little ones” must take their chances i: the unseen world, 
instead of going directly to glory at death, as ancient and tender- 
hearted Orthodoxy has taught. So at least these gentlemen would 
have us believe; and they appeal to the advocates of “the new 
departure,” as they term it, to spare the anxious fathers and mothers 
who have hitherto regarded their babes as safe in the hands of God. 

Now let us ask, in the name of Truth, are they in sober earnest 
when speaking and writing these things? Are they ignorant of 
what Orthodoxy has taught in the past regarding the damnation of 
infants? Or are the passages we have quoted from them to be 
taken merely as witty pleasantries, intended to light up the solemn 
discussion of the question? If they believe in infant damnation, 
then this kind of talk, however witty, is simply dishonest. It they 
do not believe that doctrine, then they have departed from the faith 
of “old orthodoxy,” and repudiate the teaching of the leading author- 
ities in the past of their Church. Either this, or they are ignorant 
ot what has been taught and believed on this point by the great men, 
and honest men, who shaped their creeds and dogmas in the formative 
period of their Church. As it is barely possible that this last may 
be the explanation of their recent utterances, we proceed to furnish 
them the information they seem to need regarding the matter in 
hand, so that they may have no excuse for repeating them hereafter, 
and thus lay themselves open to the charge of heresy.? 

At the Synod of Dort, 1612-22, the Calvinists took ground that 

1 For a portion of the citations here reproduced we ure indebted to the Christian 
Register. The remainder have been drawn from other sources; though we are in- 


clined to believe that most of them appeared in the same journal, which credits them 
in part to Dr. Krauth’s Review of Dr. Hodges ‘“Systematic Theology.” 
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only elect infants were saved—and of course, therefore, that non- 
elect or reprobate infants were damned. Against this Episcopius 
and the Arminians protested in their “apology” as follows : 


“Why shall it be thought absurd or wicked to say that God not 
only wills of his good pleasure to destroy, but also to devote to the 
inner torments of hell the many myriads of infants torn from their 
mothers’ breasts? for these are the horrid inferences which the school 
of Calvin rears on those foundations which consequently the Remon- 
strants look upon with their whole soul full of aversion and abhor- 
rence.” —Krauth, p. 63. 


The Arminians say again : — 

“We especially desire to know from this venerable synod whether 
it acknowledges as its own (loctrine and the doctrine of the Church 
particularly what is asserted concerning the reprobation of infants.” — 


Acta Synod. 128; Krauth; p. 58. 


And that this protest had good foundation in the acts of this 
famous Synod, or in other words that it sanctioned the dogma of 
idfant damnation will appear in the following : 


“That there is an election and reprobation of infants as well as of 
adults we cannot deny against God, who tenderly loves and inculpably 
hates them before they are born.”—Acta Dord echtra, Judicia Theo- 
logorum Exteriorum, p. 37. Krauth, p. 15. 


“Of the infants of believers only, who die of an age before they 
can be indoctrinated, we determine that they are saved.”— Acta Dord- 
rechtant, p. 38. 


“ Molineus, ‘one of the greatest divines of the French Calvinistiec 
Church,’ defended the decrees of the Synod of Dort: — 

‘The offspring of the pious and faithful are born with the intec- 
tion of original sin As the eggs of the asp are deservedly 
crushed, and serpents just born are deservedly killed, though they 
have not yet poisoned any one with their bite, so infants are justly 
obnoxious to penalties.” —Arauth, p. 66. 


“The affirmative thesis of the Orthodox is this: The children of 
unbelievers are in the judgment of God obnoxious to eternal death 
solely on account of original sin, adult unbelievers both on account 
of that and on account of original sin.”—Alting (of the Synod of 
Dort): Theol. Elenct., p. 384. 

But we need not go so far for the enlightenment of our reverend 
friends. It is reasonable to suppose that they may have heard of a 
certain document known as the “Westminster Confession,” wherein 


they may find the following statement: 


« Elect infants, dying in’ intancy, are regenerated and saved by 
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Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when and where and how 
he pleaseth.”— Westminster Confession, Chap. x. 3. 


“ Many thousands, even all the infants of Turks and Saracens 
dying in original sin, are tormented by him in hell fire.”— Tvwisse, 
Prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly: Vindicie Grat. protest et 
Prov. Dei. 


It is to be noted that these Westminster divines boldly faced the 
question of original sin, and natural depravity, for they assume the 
salvation of the elect infants only on the ground that they are to be 
regenerated by the spirit of God somewhere and when it pleases him. 
And herein Dr. Schaff agrees with them, tor he does not believe that 
they are saved “on the ground of their innocency, but only on the 
ground of the atonement.” 

Now let us come to some of the great Calvinistic leaders, and see 
if they have any hesitation in declaring their belief on this tender 
point; see if they agree with Prof. Park and Dr. Withrow, that 
infants “are charmed away to Paradise by the sweet voices of 
angels.” First, let us hear Calvin himself: 


“ What other than the good pleasure of God is the cause why the 
fall of Adam involved in eternal and remediless death whole nations 
with their infant offspring? It is I confess a horrible decree.”— Cal- 
vin: Inst. lib. iii. cap. xxiii. 7. 

And to show how faithfully others held to the teaching of the 
master on this question and accepted all the horrors of the dogma 
without flinching, we commend the following to the attention of our 
reverend brethren : 


“Neither Zwingle. nor Calvin, nor any of us indiscriminately 
gather into heaven with the blessed infants who die without baptism, 
either in the mother’s womb, or in birth, or while being. carried to 
baptism: but concerning infants of the church alone, born in the 
covenant, if they are prevented by death. by the rule of charity they 
thus pronounce from the special privilege of the promise made in 
‘covenant to parents and to children, “I will be thy God, and the God 
of thy seed ;” yet without violating the election of God, which as 
formerly in the children, of Abraham and of Isaae, so since their 
time in the children of believers, often has made and does make a 
discrimination. neither to be searched out nor scoffed at, but to be 
adored. Rom. ix. 11. This is our opinion, and the constant opinion 
of our doctors on this question.”"—Pareus: De Amissione Gratie, 
vi. p. 891. 

The following are calumnies: Third, that we hold and 
teach the salvation of all infants, indiscriminately, who die without 
baptism. No truly orthodox theologian has ever said or written this. 
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Neither Zwingle, nor Calvin, nor any other of like note has so 
taught. We make a distinction between the infants of believers and 
unbelievers. The former, if vy death precluded the possibility of 
baptism, being born in the covenant we account saved, and this on 
the ground of the covenant promise made to the parents along with 
their seed. The latter class, being not less than their parents outside 
of the covenant, and aliens to the promises of grace, we leave to the 
just julgment of God.” — Alting (of the Synod of Dort): Theol. 
Elenct, p. 337. 


“The execution of God's decree in the case of reprobate infants is 
in this way: When first born they are left to themselves on account 
of the guilt of original sin, and, dying they are eternally reprobated.” 
— Perkins: Armiill, p. 219. 


“Infants are deservedly damned on account of the nature they 
have, to wit: a wicked nature, repugnant to the laws of God.”— 
Zanchius: Op. Theol., iv. 1, 4, thesis v. 


“How does God deal with reprobates’ dying infants? Being once 
conceived they are in a state of death (Rom. v. 14) by reason of the 
sin of Adam imputed and of original corruption cleaving to their 
nature, wherein also dying they perish."—Archbishop Usher: Body 
of Divinity, p. 165. 

These witnesses, whose number might be added to indefinitely, 
seem sufficient to establish the position that “old Orthoxy,” to use the 
phrase of Dr. Withrow, taught the doctrine of infant damnation, and 
that not by inference, not hesitatingly nor doubtfully, but in the most 
positive and fearless affirmations. There is no thought of blinking 
what they counted as truth, for the sake of comforting bereaved 
mothers. They do not whine about “our little ones” being exposed 
to the temptations and dangers and chances of a future probation, 
but they make the thing sure at death by sending them straight into 
“hell-fire ;” and when they are “the infants of Turks and Saracens,” 
they seem rather to relish this tid-bit of their theology. Will the 
wise gentlemen named, explain how it is that the “new Orthodoxy” 
which seeks to show that there is, or may be, a future probation for 
infants, among others, is so much more dreadful and perilous than the 
teaching here set forth? and how it takes all comfort and peace from 
parents who have lost their children by death, to hope or believe that 
they may be saved hereafter, as against the certainty that they are 
already damned ? 

Possibly these divines may say that their language applied only to 
believing parents and their children, the latter being included in the 
covenant of grace, and therefore sure of salvation; whereas, if this 
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new doctrine be true, which subjects infants to the chances of an 
hereafter probation, nothing is certain, because they may fail in the 
trial and be finally damned. But the old cast-iron orthodoxy speak- 
ing in the above extracts will not permit this assurance even for the 
children of believers and the elect. The following will show that 
there is no more certainty in this direction for believing parents than 
in @ future probation : 


“These [prerogatives of iufant members of the covenant] are not 
to be stretched to the point of supposing that all the children of pious 
parents are ordained to salvation. For the Holy Scriptures and daily 
experience prove that the offspring of the best, mature into the very 
worst condition of soul and are persistent to their own destruction.” — 
Witstus: Miscel., Sac.. ii, 615. 


“Neither must it be thought that I would promise salvation unto 
all the children of the faithful which depart without the sacrament. . 
. . [dare not promise certain salvation, particularly unto any one 
that departed hence. For there be some children of the saints which 
belong not unto predestination.”—Martyr: Commonplaces ( Martin's 
Trans.:) vol. i, p. 233. 

“The children of the godly departing in that baptism, may be 
saved ... . if they appertain to the number of such as be predesti- 
nate ”—Martyr: Ibid., vol. iv., 187. 


“ Adoption. is offered in circumcision to all who are circumcised, 
but the elect alone receive it whose eyes God has opened that they 
may see and be saved. The rest, to whom God has not vouchsated 
this grace, are left to His righteous judgment, and yet God remains 
true. The same takes place in baptism, which many thousands of 
infants receive, who yet are not regenerated, but perish forever.”— 
Beza, Acta Collog. Montis Bellig., 479. 

So these worthies of the church testify that neither the piety nor 
the faith of parents, nor the baptismal rite, can save those infants not 
predestinated or elected from the beginning. And now where is the 
advantage which “old orthodoxy” has over the “new” as a source of 
confidence and consolation to pious mothers and fathers who weep at 
theg raves of their departed children? Verily, as Dr. Withrow ex- 
claims, “Consistency, thou art a jewel!” but, we may add, very little 
used among theologians of a class. 

Do the men of whom we speak believe that all infants will be 
saved? If they do, then they have repudiated old orthodoxy on this 
point. They deny the teaching of Calvin, yet claim to be Calvinists. 
Why not be frank and manly, and say in so many words; “Ortho- 
doxy formerly taught infant damnation, but we do not believe it now: 
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Calvin and the creeds to be contrary notwithstanding ; but we believe 


that all infants, children of believers and unbelievers, of Christians, 
Jews, Heathen, ‘ Turks and Saracens,’ will be saved.” This would 
be honorable and intelligible, and they would to this extent escape all 
confusion and contradiction. 

The old masters were consistent and logical, and bravely faced the 
conclusions resulting from their theological premises. They believed 
in original sin, in a corrupt nature inherited from Adam by every 
child born into the world ; and they talk freely of “reprobate infants,” 
of “the sin of Adam imputed” to them, of “corruption cleaving to 
them” from the moment of conception, and as “deservedly damned on 
account of a wicked nature repugnant to the laws of God.” This 
may be horrible and blasphemous, but it is the logic of the creed. 
And if Prof. Park, and Dr. Withrow, and Dr. Schaff, and Joseph 
Cook believe the premises, they cannot escape the conclusion. 

Do they then believe in the imputation of Adam’s sin to his pos- 
terity? Do they believe that intants are born with a corrupt nature, 
a nature wholly incapabie of good, totally depraved? If not, 
then to this extent they have abandoned “old Orthodoxy ;” and 
why not say this at once, and not try to sail the new craft under 
the old flag? If ihey do believe this dogma of the depravity 
of infants, as imputed from Adam, then why not boldly teach the 
logical conclusion, as the fathers. did? or else claim that all infants 
will be saved by a wholesale miracle of regeneration, which may with 
equal ease and justice take in the Heathen ? 

Verily, these brethren have themselves taken the first * new depart- 
ure” from old Calvinism, and the future probationists have only taken 
a second departure from them. They have repudiated the doctrines of 
infant damnation. total depravity, and the imputation of Adam’s 
guilt to all his posterity. What then becomes of the declaration 
that. in consequence of Adam’s fall, “all mankind lost communion 
with God, and were made subject to death ‘itself. to all the miseries 
of this life, and the pains of hell forever?” This must follow the 
others in due time; but meanwhile in consideration of their own 
growth away from the creeds and beliefs of the past, let them be 
patient and charitable toward the brethren who just now are leading 
them in the question of a future probation for all who have had no 
opportunity for learning the Truth in the present life. .We welcome 
this discussion concerning the salvation of infants, heathen, and 
others, because we see in it the prophecy that sooner or later both 
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parties will be forced by increasing light, by the laws of logic, and 
for the vindication of the Divine character, to come up to the high 
ground of Scripture, and Reason, and Faith in “the living God who 
is the Saviour of all men, especially of those that believe.” 


Scriptural Allegories. 


There are two passages in which the term Satan occurs, that have 
always embarrassed the commentators, more from the influence of 
creeds than from any insuperable difficulties in the passages them- 
selves. 

I. The first is 1 Chronicles xxi. 1; “ And Satan stood up against 
Israel, and provoked David to number Israel.” The parallel passage 
is in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1: “ The anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Israel, and he moved David against them to say, Go, number Israel 
and Judah.” 

The first of these is counted on as proof of the existence of a per- 
sonal evil spirit who tempts men to disobedience. But if we turn to 
1 Kings xi., we read, “ And the Lord stirred up an adversary (He- 
brew Satan) unto Solomon, Hadad the Edomite.” v. 14; and again, 
“And God stirred him up another adversary (Heb. Satan), Rezon, 
the son of Eliadah,” v. 23. Now there is just as much authority for 
saying that the adversaries or satans of Solomon were disembodied 
spirits, or devils, as that the satan of David was a or the Devil — 
only in Solomon's case we find that one of his satans was Hadad the 
Edomite, and the other Rezon? In other words, in the one case the 
particular persons intended are called by name, and in the other not— 
and so we are left in the dark as to who the adversary or satan was 
that moved David to number Israel. 

Then, as the reader sees, in the second book of Samuel, written 
probably nearly 500 years before Chronicles, and more than 400 
before the Babylonian Captivity,) we have another version of the 
affair, as follows: ‘ And again the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and He moved David against them to say, Go, number 
Israel and Judah” (2 Samuel xxiv. 1). 

Here we have the earlier history attributing to God Himself. what 
the later chronicler ascribes to Satan! Surely we cannot suppose 


1 The point of this lies in the fact that the later Jewish theology, as is generally 
admitted, borrowed largely from the Persian, especially in the doctrine of angels, 
demons, Satan, etc. The Chronicles were written about the close of the Caotivity at 
Babylon. Mr. Alger says the Jews had no Satan unti! after this event, 
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that the Jewish writers would confound God and the Devil, as the 
last word is now defined ; or attribute the doings of each to the other 
indifferently. And vet here we have the fact that Jehovah is repre- 


sented as doing in the one case what in the other is specified as the 
work of Satan. 


But if the satan is some bad adviser of David, really an enemy 
and adversary to the people and king of Israel, it is easily understood. 
“ The anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel,” i.e.. because of 


’ their sins and iniquities. and He raised up an adversary or satan against 


them, as the agent by whom tu bring about the punishment of the 
guilty monarch and his people. Precisely as in the case cited before, 
He “ stirred uv a satan” in “ Hadad the Edomite,” and also * stirred 
up another satan,” ** Rezon the son of Fliadah,” in order by them to 


punish Solomon and his subjects for their idolatries. And of this 


last it is written, “ he was a satan to Israel all the days of Solomon, 


beside the mischief that Hadad (the other satan) did.” ! Kings xi. 
14, 23. 25. 


II. “And he showed me Joshua the high priest standing before 
the angel of the Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist 


him. And the (angel of the) Lord said unto Satan, The Lord re- 
buke thee, O Satan ; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem, re- 
buke thee: is not this a brand plucked out of the fire? Now Joshua 
was clothed with filthy garments, and stood before the angel. And 
he answered and spake unto those that stood before him, saying, 
Take away the filthy garment from him . . . and I will clothe 
thee with a change of raiment. And I said, Let them set a fair mitre 
on his head. So they set a fair mitre upon his head, and clothed him 
with garments. And the angel of the Lord stood by.” Zech. iii. 1-6. 


In his description Zechariah, after the manner of the prophets, and 
in true oriental style, teaches the people under cover of metaphor or 
allegory. Similar examples precede and follow this. | For instance, 


in the first chapter we have the following: 


“T saw by night, and behold a man riding on a red horse, and he 
stood among the myrtle trees that were in the bottom; and behind 
him there were red horses, speckled and white. Then said I, O my 
Lord, what are these? And the angel that talked with me said unto 
me, I will show thee,” etc. (These red horses were probably symbols 
of war and bloodshed coming on the enemies of Israel.) And again, 
“ Then lifted I up mine eyes. and saw, and behold four horns. AndI 
said unto the angel that talked with me, What be these? And he 
answered me, These are the horns which have scattered Judah, Israel 
and Jerusalem. And the Lord showed me four carpenters. Then 
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said I, What come these to do? and he spake saying, These are the 
horns which have scattered Judah, so that no man did lift up his head ; 
but these are come to fray them, to cast out the horns of the Gentiles, 
which lifted up their horn over the land of Judah to scatter it.” 


We have quoted these allegories at length to show the style of 


Zechariah. They refer to political changes.: It may be that the four 
horns were Assyria, Chaldea, Persia and Egypt; and the four car- 
penters Nabopolassar, Cyrus, Alexander and Ptolemy. as some com- 


mentators have set forth. But it is not important for us to decide 
this. It is enough that this series of visions is to be interpreted on the 


same foundation, referring to political or historical events; and it 
would be as unreasonable to interpret the account of the red horses, 
the horns and carpenters literally, as to interpret the dispute between 


Joshua and Satan literally. It is, like the rest, a symbolical vision, 


teaching a particular fact. 
By referring to chapter ii. we shall better understand it. “I lifted 
up mine eyes again, and looked, and behold a man with a measuring- 


line in his hand. Then said I, Whither goest thou? And he said 
unto me, To measure Jerusalem, to see what is the breadth thereof, 


and what is the length thereof.” This is saying, in allegory, that the 
Persian monarch had granted a decree for the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem, and that the preparations for it had commenced. 


Then comes the passage in review, the vision or allegory represent- 
ing the opposition of the neighboring people against the restoration of 
the Jewish nation and city, the final failure of the conspiracy, and the 
new decree of Darius ordering the work to go on, and all persons and 
peoples to cease from hindering the Jews. And how perfectly the sev- 
eral parts of the allegory correspond to the actual history, when com- 
* pared’with the facts as given by Ezra. 

The high priest, Joshua, represents*the Jewish people; and Satan 
their adversaries and euemies (Ezra iv., v.). The “ filthy garments ” 
of Joshua figure the sinful and morally “ filthy” (vi. 21.) condition of 
the Jews (ix). The “taking away” these, and the “change of rai- 
ment,” and “the fair mitre on his head,” represent their forgiveness 
and restoration to favor, as manifested in God’s moving Darius to 
issue the new decree for rebuilding the temple, in which he commands 
all his officers and governors to assist them (vi. 1-14). And the 
angel saying. ““ The Lord rebuke thee, Satan, even the Lord that hath 
chosen Jerusalem,” represents the severe reproof administered to 
“Tatnai, governor on this side the river, and Shethar-boznai, and 
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their companions,” for their bitter hostility and unprincipled opposi- 
tion to the Jews on account of their refusal of the assistance they 
had proffered them in the rebuilding of Jerusalem (vi. 6,7, 11, 12). 

All this is set forth in plain history by Ezra, as shown in the pas- 
sages above referred to, especially the last named visions of Zecha- 
riah, viz.: the “ man with the measuring-line,” and “ Joshua and Satan 
standing on his right hand to resist him.” In order to appreciate this 
fully, and get the key to the true interpretation of this and similar 
allegories, the reader should study with special attention Ezra’s ac- 
count, chapters iv—vi., and compare with Zechariah ii., iii. ; the one 
giving the allegorical prophecy, and the other the historical fulfilment. 
And he will also specially note that the “accusation ” mentioned in 
Ezra’s account is satan in the Hebrew. And it may be well to men- 
tion that there were letters of opposition, or satans, sent. at three sev- 
eral times to the Persian kings by the enemies of the Jews: First, 
to Ahasuerus, seven years after the return of the Jews and the com- 
mencement of the rebuilding (Ezra iv. 6): second, to Artaxerxes, 
seven years later (vs. 7): third, to Darius, whose answer put an end 
to their opposition (v. 6—-vi. 14). These passages, especially the last, 
should be consulted in order to see the full force of the rebuke which 
the angel administered to satan. 


Genesis and the Cuneiform Literature. 


The Beginnings of History uccording to tne Bible and the Traditions of Oriental 
Peoples from the Creation of man te the Deluge. By Francis Lenormant, Prof. of 
Archeoligv at the National Library of France, ete Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 


We gave a brief notice of this work in our last issue, but its 
important subject matter will justify a further statement of its char- 
acter and aims. The author probably stands to-day at the head of - 
the school of Assyriologists who seek to give the literary records 
exhumed from the ruins of Nineveh, Babylon and other cities of 
Messopotamia, a scientific treatment, and to determine the real value 
of their historical: and theological, or mythological, revelations. Prof. 
Lenormant is a Catholic in faith, and comes to his investigations in a 
spirit of reverence for the Bible, and for the teachings of his church, 
which he thinks, as such, is more liberal in its interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, aud more hospitable to science, than it has credit for. 

He regards the first chapters of Genesis as selections in part from 
earlier traditions common alike to the Hebrews, Babylonians, Pheni- 
cians and kindred peoples, but, under the guidance of inspiration, puri- 
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fied from errors, inipurities and idolatrous elements, and made the. 
vehicles for the teaching of spiritual truths. He considers as fully 
demonstrated the distinction between the Jehovist and Elohist docu- 
ments, “which served as the sources to the edition of the first four 
books of the Pentateuch.” He takes ground that what kind of faith 
and morals are to be drawn from the Bible, it is the business of the 
Church to decide ; but where the question is historical, or concerning 
the origin and character of the narrative, and its relation to the tra- 
ditions of other and earlier peoples, then scientific criticism resumes 
all its rights, and claims that the Bible is to be studied under the 
same conditions as any otber book of antiquity. In all these matters 
“the human character of the writers of the Bible is fully evident. 
Each one of them has put his personal mark upon the style of his 
book. Where the physical sciences are concerned they did not 


have exceptional light; they followed the common, and even preju- 


diced, opinions of their age. The Holy Spirit has not been con- 
cerned either with the revelation of scientific truths or with universal 
history.” The spirit In which he has worked is frankly stated in this 
paragraph : 

“I do not recoznize both a Christian science and a science of free thought. I 
acknowledge one science only, which leaves theological questions on one side as for- 
eign to its domain, and accepts all investigators, working in good faith, whatever their 
religious convictions, as equally its servants. My faith rests upon too solid a founda- 
tion to be timid, and should I happen in the course of my researches to encounter an 
apparent opposition between science and religion, | should not for a moment dream of 
understating or concealing it. I should boldly put forth the two contrary statements, 
certain beforehand that a day will come when they will attain a harmony which I 
should not have. been skilful enough to discover. But I must add, in all sincerity, 
that never yet in a career which already reckons a quarter of a century given to study, 
have I come face to face with a genuine conflict between science and religion. Their 
truths are of a different order; they co-exist without contradiction.” 

This position is not, of course, a new one, but what gives it new 
and special interest is the wealth of learning, the critical study, and 
the vast amount of illustration which he has brought to bear upon it 
from the cuneiform monuments and inscriptions, and the astounding 
revelations of the royal libraries discovered in the ruined temples 
and palaces of the Assyrian and Chaldean kings—where some of 
them have been buried from 2,500 to 4,900 years. 

The subjects discussed are the Creation of Man, the First Sin, the 
Kerubim and the Revolving Sword, the Fratricide and the Founda- 
tion of the First City, the Shethites and the Quainites, the Ten 
Antediluvian Patriarchs, the Children of God and the Daughters of 
Men, and the Deluge. 


Under these several heads the author has gathered up all the prim- 
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itive traditions of the earliest peoples in the east, and shown the 
wonderful parallelism of these with those of the Genesis records. 
The Accadians, Babylonians, Assyrians and Phenicians, were familiar 
with these ancient narratives, and repeated them much in the same 
way as did the Hebrews. And Lenormant assumes as beyond all 
dispute that those traditions were brought by Abraham, who must 
also have been familiar with them, from his native land, and planted 
in Canaan two thousand years before Christ. And thus he sets aside 
the theory that the narratives of Genesis were borrowed from Irainian 
or Persian sources during the captivity, and that the book was 
re-edited at that late date, or put into its present shape, by Ezra. 
Tbe cuneiform texts have “shattered this Aryan theory from pinnacle 
to foundation stone.” ; 

It is impossible for us in this notice to give a detailed account of 
his interpretations of the several narratives named ; but the Biblical 
student will be greatly interested in the results of his investigations, 
and the almost confusing treasures of learning with which he 
illustrates and fortifies his conclusions. After comparison with other 
traditions he seems inclined to the Jewish tradition “alleging that 
Adam was created man and woman at the same time, having two 
faces turned in opposite directions, and that during a stupor the 
Creator separated his feminine half from him in order to make of her 
a distinct person.” Reyarding “The First Sin,” the learned professor 
says: 

“My Christian faith is not in the least affected by the admission 
that the inspired compiler of Genesis used, in relating the Fall of the 
first human pair, a narrative which had assumed an entirely mythical 
character among the surrounding peoples, and that the form of the 
Serpent attributed to the tempter may in its origin have been an 
essentially naturalistic symbol. Nothing compels us to accept in its 
literal sense the story of the third chapter of Genesis. One is 
perfectly justified, without for a moment departing from the orthodox 
belief, in considering it as a figure intended to impress a fact of a 
purely moral order upon the senses.” 

Much more liberal this, from a Catholic scholar, than the teaching 
of those Protestants who insist that it was a literal suake, who talked 
Hebrew or some other language to the woman. 

The chapter on the “Cherubim (Kerubim) and Revolving Sword” 
is a very interesting one, and full of curious learning. He identifies 
the Cherubim with the human-faced winged bulls of the Nineveh 
palaces, tracing them, as well as the flaming sword, far back to the 
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remotest past of Chaldea. Here again he takes issue with the new 
criticism regarding the date of Genesis. The school holding the 
Aryan theory insisted that “Kerubim” was not a Semitic but an 
Aryan word ; “but all this has vanished like mist since the term has 
been found in the cuneiform inscriptions,” and it is seen that it was 
used “as a substantive to signify ‘bull’ in the sense of a creature 
‘strong and powerful.’” He refers to Ezek. i. 10 and x. 14 to show 
that Kerub is “used interchangeably with shor, ‘bull’ —‘face of a 
cherub’ and ‘face of a bull’ being synonymous expressions.” 

He follows a like course in his treatment of the other stories of 
the “Fratricide and the Foundation of the First City,” the “Shethites 
and Cainites,” “The Ten Antediluvi#: Patriarchs,” and the “Children 
of God and the Daughters of Men.” In all these chapters the 
author has gathered up kindred narratives from the literature of sur- 
rounding peoples, specially from the Chaldeans and Babylonians, 
showing a striking similarity to the Genesis narratives, and ante- 
dating them: 

“The first chapters of Genesis constitute a “Book of the Begin- 
nings,” in accordance with the stories handed down in Israel from 
generation to generation, ever since the times of the Patriarch, which, 
in all its essential affirmations, is parallel with the statements of the 
sacred books from the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

But, if this is so, I shall perhaps be asked, Where then do you find 
the divine inspiration of the writers who made this archeology—that 
supernatural help by which, as a Christian, you must believe them to 
have been guided? Where? In the absolutely new spirit which 
animates their narration, even though the form of it may have 
remained in almost every respect the same as among the neighboring 
nations. . . . The essential features of the form of the tradition have 
been preserved, and yet between the Bible and the sacred books of 
Chaldea there is all the distance of one of the most tremendous revo- 
lutions which have ever been effected in human beliefs.” 


He accepts the literal interpretation of the cohabitation of angels 
and the daughters of men, and the resultant fact of an offspring of 
giants—though. he seems a little mixed regarding the real character 
of these giants or “heroes.” The spies whom Moses sent into 
Canaan reported a race of giants as inhabiting the land: “all the 
people that we saw in it are men of great stature. And here we 
saw the giants, the sons of Anak which come of the giants; and we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their 
sight.” Num. xiii. 32, 33. The original word nephilim, is the same 
as in Genesis vi. 4. Lenormant cites Schrader as regarding these 
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giants as the descendants of the antediluvian nephilim, though he 
himself sees no reason for such belief. ? 

The reader may be disinclined to accept some of the anthor’s con- 
clusions, but he can not but be moved to admiration at his varied 
scholarship, patient research, and transparent candor. And in every 
chapter of the work he will be reminded of what he says in the 
Preface : 


“TI make no pretension to infallibility. Doubtless mistakes and 
errors will be pointed out in my book. But, at least, what I think 
even the severest censors will have to recognize, is the fact that the 
study has been conscientiously a and on thoroughly scientific 
principles. I may have deceived myself, but I have done so always 
in perfect good faith, and while on my guard, to the best of my 
ability, against bondage to a system.” 


In the last chapter he takes up the “Deluge,” and makes it one of 
the most able and satisfactory in the volume. In our notices, in for- 
mer issues of the QUARTERLY, of George Smith’s wonderful discov- 
ery among the clay tablets of the British Museum of the Chaldean 
story of the Flood, we have pointed out its remarkable accordance, 
in all its essential features with the Genesis narratives. Prof. Lenor- 
mant takes up the subject de novo, and illuminates it afresh with the 
results of his own investigations and corrected translations, as well 
as those of others, including the later tablets discovered by Rassam. 


11n connection with this matter of giants the following statements, taken from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, if authentic, though they have no critical bearing on the Genesis 
text, are sufficiently curious to suggest inquiry, and will doubtless interest our read- 
ers. The mound in which the discoveries were made is in Muskingum county, and 
measured 64 by 35 feet on the summit, and all the skelelons were found about eight feet 
from the top. The excavations were made by the County Historical Society. Beside 
the skeletons, a slab of red sandstone weighing eighteen Ibs., with two lines of hiero- 
glyphics, was found at the head of the clay coffin. Perhaps our Ohio correspondent, 
Rev. J. P. McLean, will give us some further information regarding the matter: 

“In one grave there were two skeletons—one male and one female. The female 
face was looking downward, the male being immediately on top, with the face looking 
upward. ‘The male skeleton measured nine feet in length, and the female eight feet. 

In another grave were also found two skeletons—male and female—with the female 
face looking upward and the male face looking downward. The male frame in this 
case was nine feet four inches in length and the female eight feet. 

In another grave was found a female skeleton which was incased in a clay coffin, 
holding in her arms the frail skeleton of a child three feet and a half long, by the side 
of which was an image, which, upon being exposed to the atmosphere, crumbled 
rapidly. 

The semadaing seven were found in single graves, and were lying on their sides. 
The smallest of the seven was nine feet in length, and the largest ten. One singular 
circumstance connected with this discovery was the fact that not a single tooth was 
found in any mouth except in the one encased in the clay coffin. 

On the south end of the mound was erected a stone altar, four feet and a half wide 
and twelve feet long, built on an earthen foundation nearly four feet high, having in 
the middle two large flagstones, upon which sacrifices were undoubtedly made, for 
upon them were found charred bones, cinders and ashes.. This was covered by about 
three feet of earth.” 
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We may add that there are three copies of the Chaldean story of the 
Flood, by means of which the breaks and blanks in one copy are so 
far supplied by the others, that now the narrative may be almost 
entirely restored. These three copies were made 700 years before 
Christ, by order of Asshur-bani-pal, king of Assyria, from an ancient 
copy in the Sacerdotal Library of the city of Uruk, founded by the 
monarchs of the first Chaldean empire. “It is difficult,” says Prof. 
Lenormant, “ to settle the date of the original thus transcribed by the 
Assyrian copyists, but it is certain that it goes back to the epoch of 
that ancient empire at least seventeen centuries before our era, and 
possibly even farther, this being long before Moses and almost con- 
temporary with Abraham. ... Finally it has been ascertained that 
the copy translated by order of Asshur-bani-pal was itself a copy of 
a still older manuscript.” 

We have no space to comment on these astonishing, but well 
established, facts showing how far beyond the time of Moses these 
primitive traditions were in existence. But we must note here a 
recent discovery of an inscription on a cylinder of Nabonidus the last 
native king of Babylon and father of Belshazzar, which has received 
special attention from Sir Henry Rawlinson in a letter to the 
“ Atheneum,” London. Nabonidus who reigned B. C. 550, was an 
enthusiastic antiquary, and in repairing the temples he always 
uncovered the “foundation stone” to find the name and date of the 
original builder, and copy the inscription. The Independent, fol- 
lowing Rawlinson, says that Nabonidus, 


“In his work at the temple of Sippara, well known to be one of the 
oldest in Babylonia, excavated, he says to a depth of 32 feet below 
the surface, and there he found the memorial tablet of Naram-sin, 
son of Sargina, which had not, he says, been seen by mortal eye for 
3,200 years. That is a long step backward ; but Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son is inclined to accept the figures as correct. There were at Baby- 
lon the means of computing to a very high antiquity, and similar 
references to royal predecessors, with the interval since their reigti 
(in one case as many as 1600 years) occur on the monuments and 
have received full credit. Sargina, the first of the name of Sargon, 
though afterward deified and connected with the story of the Flood, 
was a real historic king, and an inscription by his son is known. The 
Babylonians certainly made use of the Flood as an historic epoch, 
and made Sargina, whose birth had strange circumstance of exposure, 
like that of Moses, one of the first kings after it.” 


Now if Nabonidus is correct in his report of the date on the 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 16 
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foundation stone of this temple, then by adding 3,200 to 550 we get 
3,750 B, C.; to which, if we add our era of nearly 1900 after Christ, 
we have the sum of 5,600 years since the Sippara temple was built. 
And how many years must we allow for the growth of a civilization 
which could erect cities and temples on the scale here implied, to 
say nothing of a written language and literature which contounds the 
knowledge of to-day with its perplexing riddles and problems ? ? 
But we pass all this to the story of the Sargina or Sargon, men- 
tioned above as the father of the founder of the temple, and whom 
George Smith called the “Babylonian Moses.” Surely the legend 
strikingly resembles that of Moses, as given in Sayce’s revised edi- 
tion of Smith’s “Chaldean account of Genesis.” The numbers refer 
to the lines on the clay tablets found at Kouyunjik, from which it 


was copied : 


“1. Sargina the powerful king of Agané am I. 
2. My mother was a princess, «:y father I did me know, a brother of my father 


chose the mountains. 
8. In the city of Azupiranu which by the river Euphrates is situated, 


4. My mother the princess conceived me; in an unaccessible place she brought me 


forth. 
5. She placed me in a basket of rushes, with bitumen my exit she sealed up. 


6. She launched me on the river which did not drown me. 
7. The river carried me, to Akki the irrigator it brought me. 
8,9. Akki the irrigator in tenderness of bowels lifted me up—and as his child 


brought me up. 
10, 11. Akki the irrigator as his woodman set me; and in my woodmanship Istar 


loved me. 
13. —years the kingdom I ruled; the people of the biack heads I governed, I... 


15. I governed the upper countries,”’ etc. etc. 

Compare this with the account in’ Exodus ii. 1-10. As regards 
the uarrative of the Flood Prof. Lenormant shows that the account 
“ig an universal tradition in all branches of the human family, with the 
sole exception of the black race !”—a chance here for questions. In 
conclusion he says: “A tradition everywhere so exact and so concord- 
ant cannot possibly be referred to an imaginary myth. No religious 
or cosmogonic myth possesses this character of universality. It must 
necessarily be the reminiscence of an actual and terrible event, which 
made so powerful an impression upon the imaginations of the first 
parents af our species that that their descendants could never forget 
it. This cataclysm took place near the primitive cradle of mankind, 
and previous to the separation of the families from whom the princi- 
pal races were to descend.” 


2Though Rawlinson as we have seeu accepts the date of Nabonidus, Smith makes 
Sargon 1600, and Sayce 1800 B. C. Moses may be placed at 1650 to 1750 B. C. 
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Religious World. 


A little more than a year ago an article appeared in one of the 
European magazines on the “Jewish Question,” which furnishes cer- 
tain facts regarding the status of the Jews, specially in Germany and 
Russia, that seem to explain the causes of the growing hostility to 
this people. It is stated in substance that they are actually thrusting 
aside the native population from the places of trust, power and in- 
fluence; and are really masters of the situation as regards politics, 
finance, the public press, education, and the various learned profes- 
sions. They are the bankers of Europe, and largely rule the stock 
market in all the great cities. They occupy more than their share 
in the scholarships and chairs of the universities ; and control the 
leading journals, and dictate the editorials. ‘The following brief quo- 
tations indicate the dritt in these directions, and discover the reasons 
of the recent political anti-Jewish demonstrations. 


“ All the lower forms of labor, in the workshops, the fields, the 
ditches, and the swamps, fall to the lot of the German element, while 
the constantly increasing Jewish element obtains enormous posses- 
sions in capital and land, and raises itself to power and influence in 
every department of public life.” “ At the post-mortem examination 
of a body lately there were present the district physician, the lawyer, - 
the surgeon, and a fourth official, all Jews, and none but the corpse 


a German.” 


The following is an ugly feature in the statements given, and takes 
on a moral aspect which the people of our country can fully appre- 
ciate. The connection of rum-selling with mortgages is easily under- 
stood, and the hostility of those who have been beggared by vices 
encouraged by the liquor-seller, that he might grow rich on their ruin, 
is natural, to say the least. A few years ago the same story could 
‘have been told in all our New England towns of liquor-selling, drunk- 
enness, mortgages and family ruin — only the Jews in thes@ cases 


were Yankees: 


More than a sixth part of the Jews in Russia live by means of 
the liquor trade, as is admitted by the Jews themselves. The same 
is true of the Jews in Roumania and all the Slavic lands. . 
With the liquor trade usury goes hand in hand. ° “ As the result,” we 
are told, “it is a fact which can no longer be denied that the popula- 
tion of the remote districts of Russia, Austria, Hungary, and Rou- 
mania, are only the nominal possessors of the soil, and for the most 
part quite strictly cultivate the land only for the Jews, to whom they 
have mortgaged their lands for their liquor debts.” 

. 
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— Mr. Pinches recently found in the Louvre, and copied, a little 


clay tablet found in Cappadocia with cuneiform characters in an un- 
known language. Subsequent comparison with a similar tablet in the 
British Museum, and with a third copied last spring at Smyrna by 
Mr. Sayce, has led to the deciperment of the Cappadocian language, 
and has awakened the conviction that a clay library, similar to those 
of Assyria and Babylonia, exists somewhere in Cappadocia. It is 
hoped the discovery will also lead to the deciphering of the Hittite 
inscriptions. 


— Among the signs of the times is the fact that the English Wes- 
leyans have been revising their Catechism to fit it to the growth of 
religious thought. “ The change which will attract most attention,” 
says the London Quarterly, as cited by our home Methodist Quarterly, 
“is the disappearance of the description of hell which Canon Farrar 
quoted in the first edition of his ‘Mercy and Judgment.’ We no 


longer read that ‘ Hell is a dark and bottomless pit, full of fire and’ 
brimstone. Whatever may have been the source of this definition, 


it was not drawn from the Bible, and is therefore rightly suppressed.’ 


Beside this the answer to the question, “ Will God save all mankind ?” 
is so changed, says the reviewer, as tono longer “carry with it the 
almost irresistible inference of the damnation of all the heathen.” 


— The Court of First Instance has decided that the jurisdiction of 
Italian tribunals extends within the walls of the Vatican, though the 
Pope and the Law of Papal Guarantees seem to hold otherwise. 
The Court of Appeal has confirmed this decision. The Osservatore 
Romano, the official organ of the Vatican, says of it: 


“Thus it has been declared that the Pope in Rome is a subject; 
that his legal position is exactly on a par with that of any private 
person ; and that the sovereignty and rights of the Supreme Pontiff, 
as regards the extra-territoriality of the Vatican, expressed in the 
famous Law of Guarantees, are nuthing more than an artifice, a 
mockery.” 


—The Rev. Isaac Rooney in an address some time ago, on his 
experiences in Fiji, said : 

“ Cannibalism, through the grace of God, had no existence in that 
country now. Fiji had been won at a great price, and those who had 
once been the most formidable opponents of the missionaries were 
now their firmcst adherents. The success of the missionaries in Fiji 
had been unparalleled in any other country. During the last fifteen 

¥ 
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years no fewer than 65,000 cannibals had been won over and 30,000 
Fijians had professed faith in Christ. And at the present time there 
was scarcely a native house in Fiji in which family worship was not 
conducted. He was not prepared to say that all the natives were true 


converts to Christianity, because he believed many were only nominal 
Christians: but there was no doubt that the number of converts would 


be largely augmented if the Society could accede to the demands of 
chiefs for teachers. Nominal Christians there were begging for 
teachers.” 


— Wagner, the great composer, recently deceased, seems to have 
caught a new inspiration in his last work, “ Parsifal.” A writer in 


Harper’s Magazine furnishes a sketch of the spirit and aim of the 
composition, and says, “ The visible Parsifal, the suggested Christ, are 
alike the types of redeeming love and goodness ; the visible Kundry, 
the suggested Magdalen, of sin, suffering, and salvation. All are 
used as means of impressing the eternal law, — felt through all reli- 


gions or in spite of none, — the law that evil brings a curse behind 
it; that remorse alone will not undo its work; that love and good 
deeds are the only salvation ofa sinful world. The lesson is a deep 


one, — deeper than any Wagner has taught before. His thought has 


never been so profound, his music never so divine, as in this last 
drama. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


I. Final Causes. By Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor at the Faculté 
des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the Second Edition of the French by Wm. 
Affleck, B.D. With Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity, Uni- 
versitv of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Here is a book to which we give heartiest welcome, and the study of 
which — not reading merely — we commend to all who are seeking to 
solve the question whether the universe is.the product of mind or of 
chance. It takes up anew the problem and the reasoning of Paley and 
his watch, and with a larger breadth of treatment it follows the philosophy 
of materialistic negation into all its subtleties of objection, denial, chal- 
lenge and assertion, evading nothing, facing every question, confessing 
every difficulty, pointing out the weakness and failure of antagonistic 
systems, allin a manly and honest spirit which wins the admiration of the 
reader, and which must command the respect of his critics, and push 
their logic to its best. 

Perhaps no living author has been more thoroughly traineu by pre- 
vious studies for the work done here than M. Janet; and no one better 
fitted for it by original gifts | His life has been devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of philosophy, and his previous writings are acknowledg.:d as author- 
ity in this realm. Prof. Flint tells us that French spiritualism, or the 
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supremacy of mind as a distinct entity, has no abler or more influential 
representative in the Institute, the University, or the Press ; and that 
with such defenders it is well able to hold its own against all comers, 
whether positivists, experimentalists, criticists, or mystics. One cannot 
fail to agree with this estimate of the man even if he go no farther than 
the second preface, the statement of the problem, and the first chapter 
of Book I. In these he will have proof enough of his fairness of state- 
ment, his subtle analysis and just distribution of all the elements of the 
subjects to be discussed, the sifting out of all irrelevant matter, and the 
narrowing down of the argument of every chapter to the one question 
then and there to be met and settled. 

Our limitations forbid our giving generous extracts in illustration of 
what we have said. Indeed, it is a perpetual plague to us that when we 
receive such books as this we cannot give them each ten or twelve pages 
— as in the case of Lenormant’s “ Beginnings of History” in this num- 
ber — instead of one or two. We could greatly increase the value and 
usefulness of the QUARTERLY in this way, if we only had the needed 
room. As it is, instead of copious citations from the book in hand, we 
can only say that the author, after a preliminary chapter in which he 
luminously states the problem, distributes his argument into two Books. 
In the first he sets forth ** The Law of Finality,” in the several chapters 
of which he discusses The Principle, The Facts, The Industry of Man 
and the Industry of Nature — this last one of the most acute, discrimi- 
nating and pleasing inthe book. Then follow chapters on Organ and 
Function, The Contrary Facts, Mechanism and Finality, and a general 
survey of the doctrine of Evolution as taught by Lamarck, Darwin and 
Spencer. As far as we have read carefully and are able to judge, we - 
think the doctrine of Evolution in all its varieties, finds in M. Janet one 
amply furnished and competent to a thorough and impartial discussion 
of all its strong points and its weak ones, its possibilities and plausibili- 
ties, its proofs and assumptions, and all the intricacies and limits of the 
argument. Weare not committed to either side ; we wait for more light, 
more facts, more “connecting links,’ but we are perfectly willing to: 
leave M. Janet to look after Messrs. Darwin, Spencer & Co. 

In Book JI is discussed “The First Cause of Finality.’ Here we 
have the subject treated in five chapters on Physics, Theological Proof, 
Subjective and Immanent Finality, The Pure Idea and Creative Activity, 
and The Supreme End of Nature. Let not any one infer from these 
titles that the book is intended for theologians and philopsophers only. 
It is for all who love to think, and the writer puts his thought into lan- 
guage perfectly simple, clear and intelligible, free from the technicalities 
and barbarisms of the later scientific and philosophic dialects, and en- 
riched by illustrative examples which are to the mind what pictures are 
to the eye. In writing this notice, indeed, we have in mind not the min- 
ister only, but the intelligent and thoughtful layman, who, in his busi- 
ness and social intercourse, is frequently called upon for his opinions 
and beliefs respecting the subjects which M. Janet has here made so. 
readable and intelligible. 

Of course we do not mean to say by this that there are not portions of 
the argument which are abstruse and purely metaphysical, and require 
close thinking to master. The chapters on Finality, subjective and 
immanent, instinctive and intentional, and the pure idea of Creative 
Activity, are of this sort; and here the fine spun analysis sometimes 
touches, as it seems to us, the realm of the impossible, where neither 
side of the argument admits of demonstration. 
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We trust that the attention of our preachers and theological students 
will be drawn to the work, and if through any notice of ours it should 
find its way into the hands of one-fourth of the clergymen of our church, 
and be so studied that the substance of its information and argument 
should re-appear in their sermons --- this alone would be abundant rea- 
son for the existence and continuance of our QUARTERLY. 


2. J. Fennimore Qooper. By T.R. Lounsbury. Steel Portrait. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: $1.25. 


We count this among the model biographies — concise, just, connect- 
ing causes and effects, distinguishing between the man and the author, 
between the accidents of his temper and the abiding qualities and grand 
principles which constituted his character, and compelled the respect 
and admiration of those who regretted his want of prudence and tact, 
and condemned his outbursts of passion and invective. The wonderful 
popularity of his early novels placed him in the front ranks of creative 
genius, and his countrymen were proud of him as #e man who had tri- 
umphantly answered the sneering question of the Edinburgh Review — 





“Who reads an American book?” They were translated into all the . 


languages of Europe, and received the highest tributes from the critics ; 
and even English criticism was obliged to join in their praise, specially 
those making the Leather-Stocking series and the Sea Tales. 

Then came achange. Cooper went abroad, and his residence there 
brought out a series of volumes of travel. In those relating to England 
he praised the virtues of the English, and criticised their faults. Re- 
turning home he dia the same in regard to his own countrymen. This 
brought upon him in both cases a storm of indignation, and he became 
the most unpopular literary man in America orin England. He returned 
blow for blow, and.his legal conflicts with the newspapers of the coun- 
try is one of the most extraordinary passages in the annals of author- 
ship. What he said of his countrymen was mostly true, and needed ; 
but it should have been said in a more kindly way. What he said of the 
public press was also true. and is largely true to-day; but his invective 
in reply to its falsehood and abuse was terrible, and only provoked more 
bitter attacks, until at last he triumphed through the courts, and com- 
pelled his libellers te retraction and silence. 

No man was more loyal to truth than Cooper, no man more indifferent 
to hostile popular outcry. What he thought was right he would do, 
what he thought true he would say, though the heavens should fall. Con- 
scientious, proud, resistant, aggressive, spotless in morals, profoundly 
religious, bigoted in dogma and ritual, every inch a patriot, defending 
his country at all times and in every presence. as prompt to resent an 
affront to his country as to himself, a devoted husband and loving father, 
all this is set forth in one of the most interesting biographies which 
American literature has ever furnished, both as regards subject and 
writer. 





8. Ragnarok: The Age of Fire and Gravel. By Ignatius Donnelly, Author of 
“ Atlantis.” Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. - 


The title of this book is taken from the Scandinavian sagas, or legends, 


and means “the darkness of the gods.” The work consists of a chain 
of arguments and facts to prove a series of extraordinary theories : viz., 
that the Drift Age, with its vast deposits of clay and gravel, its decom- 
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posed rocks, and its great rents in the face of the globe, was the result 
of contact between the earth and a comet, and that the Drift- material 
was brought to the earth by the comet; that man lived on the earth at 
that time ; that he was highly civilized : that all the human family, with 
the exception of a few persons who saved themselves in caves, perished 
from the same causes which destroyed the mammoth and the other pre- 
glacial animals ; that the legends of all the races of the world preserve 
references to and descriptions of this catastrophe. 

These positions the author attempts to establish by a liberal array of 
supposed proofs gathered from geological and archeological exploration, 
most ingeniously woven together, and fortified by the legends of ancient 
peoples drawn from all regions of the earth We cannot go into partic- 
ulars, but we assure the reader that all this is done with a show of sci- 
entific facts, drawn from learned authorities, volume and page given, 
which will surprise him. These alone are worth the price of the book 
for mere reference, At the same time he will be led to ask, whence all 
these ancient and wide-spread legends concerning some great cataclysm 
in the far-off ages, if they do not rest on some tremendous physical 
catastrophe which impressed itself beyond eradication on the memory 
of mankind? The illustrations from ; eological discoveries, and those 
showing the paths of several of the comets, with descriptive texts from 
well known astronomers, wil] at least show that Mr. Donnelly knows how 
to make the most of his abundant material in defending his speculation. 
At any rate, his argument has inspired us with a greater respect for 
comets and their possibilities than we ever felt before. 

We ought to say here that the persevering author makes the Bible do 
service in support of his theory, and he reads “ Genesis and Job by the 
light of the Comet,” and think they furnish abundant evidence that the 
Creation record, the expulsion from Eden, the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the troubles of Job, all come of the collision’of the comet 
with the earth. The sixty pages devoted to this are the weakest part of 
the book. We say this not because we fear for the Bible, or accept its 
supposed chronology, but because he here deals entirely in words, 
guesses, forced interpretations and naked assumptions ; while in the 
rest of the book he furnishes acknowledged facts of science and history 
for his argument, however mistaken he may be in his application of them. 

4. The Use of the Voice in Reading and Speaking: A Manual for Clergymen and 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By Rev. Francis Russell, M.A., Lecturer in Elocution at 
the General Theological Seminary in New York, and at the Beverly Divinity School, 
Conn. D. Appleton & Co. . 


As will be inferred, this is the work of an Episcopalian, and seems to 
be prepared chiefly in the interest of the Church Service: the Second 
Part being entirely devoted to the “ Reading of the Service.” The 
whole of the Morning and Evening Prayer, including the Litany, the 
Lessons, Burial Service, Administration of the Lord's Supper and Bap- 
tism are here reprinted, filling some 150 pages. Part I is of general 
interest to all who are seeking instruction in ‘‘ Elocution,” embracing 
very useful and practical lessons on the voice, breathing, articulation, 
pitch, emphasis, inflection, and other matters pertaining to the thorough 
training of the vocal powers —all enforced and illustrated by most ad- 
mirable selections from eminent authors in prose and poetry, accompa- 
nied with fitting analysis and criticism. Part III gives instruction on 
“Manner in the Pulpit.” What pertains to “gesture,” much of ita 
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least, would be helpful in making a machine preacher, but of little use 
to one who feels that he has a divine message of deepest moment to his 
hearers. The “ Miscellaneous Extracts” are all good, but the three 
extracts from Gov. Hubbard’s “ Eulogies” are superlatively good, ten- 
der and eloquent. We wish they had been ten times three. 


5. The pen of the Ancient World, including Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
Persia, India, Phoenicia, Etruria, Greece and Rome. By George Rawlinson, M. A., 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, author of “ The Five Great Monarchies,’’ etc. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.00 


Prof. Rawlinson does not believe the time has come yet for establish- 
ing a “Science of Religion,” and has little respect for those who, in 
defiance of the inductive method, begin theorizing before they have gath- 
ered the necessary facts ; who indulge in speculations, which, however 
beautiful and bewitching, are as unsubstantial as a child’s soap-bubbles. 
He has given in this manual in few words all that is known of the gods 
of the peoples :ventioned in the title page, and of the ideas embodied 
in them and their sacred rites; their beliefs respecting the soul, death, 
and what comes after death. 

We notice that regarding the Zoroastrian religion, the author, contrary 
to the long prevalent belief on the subject, leaves his readers to infer 
that the wicked are left in eternal darkness'and torment. Angro-Main- 
yus, or the principle of evil, is not overcome and destroyed, but, like the 
orthodox Satan, succeeds in establishing an independent kingdom, which 
he will be able to maintain forever, in spite of all the efforts of his rival, 
Ahura-Mazda. The author thinks, too, that acareful examination shows 
that the early Iranians did not believe in the resurrection of the body. 

He finally concludes that all the facts point to a primitive revealed re- 
ligion of monotheism, and the gradual overclouding of tnis everywhere, 
excepting among the Hebrews, and even they did not wholly escape. 
With some races the entire past seems to have been blotted out, and 
"religion was evolved afresh out of their inner consciousness.’’ Some 
lost a portion of their inherited knowledge of divine things, while others 

‘lost scarcely anything, but concealed the truth in mystic language and 
symbolism. This is the only theory which accounts for the facts, for the 
unity as well as diversity, of Ancient Religions. 


6. The Doctrine of Probation Examined with reference to Current Discussions. 
By George H. Emerson, D.D. Universalist Publishing House. 50 cts. 


This is a very able contribution to the question which is now agi- 
tating the churches and trying the hearts of all Christian men and 
women, and testing the logic of those who volunteer to defend a savage 
creed against the sweet humanities of the Sermon on the Mount — 
reminding us of the ancient record: “ Then cried they again, saying, 
Not this man, but Barabbas. Mow Barabbas was a robber.” 

The author has done good service in this neat little volume by calling 
attention to the very few texts which the advocates of the dogma that 
probation ends at death, can, after diligent search, bring out trom the 
Bible. Prof. Wright, in a book written specially in its defence, finds 
only six on which to rest his argument, and even these he brings forward 
ina hesitating and halting way. And Dr. Emerson has done well, too, 
in discriminating between Probation and Endless Punishment, and show- 
ing that passages used to prove one, cannot be used to bolster up the 
other. They are distinct dogmas, and if a text may be thought to prove 
endless punishment for one class of sinners, it does not follow from this 
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that there is no future probation for another class. And he makes an 
equally good point in showing that there is no necessary natural, nor psy- 
chological connection between death and the soul’s moral freedom, or 
its power of turning to God. 

In his exposition of the several passages cited by Prof. Wright the 
author is very clear and satisfactory. In his other chapters he shows 
conclusively that there is nothing in reason, justice, analogy or philoso- 
phy to sustain the assumption of no probation after death. And he for- 
cibly demonstrates the fact that the doctrine has no place on the platform 
of the creeds, that logically Calvinists of the old school have the argu- 
ment on this point. But in the conflict between the old school and the 
new he has no fears for the result, since the Bible, philosophy, reason, 
ewe and the whole sweep of thinking and feeling are with the 

atter. : 

And so have we no fears. The truth of God is mightier than the 
creeds of men. The human heart will beat long after the iron dogmas 
of Calvinism have rusted out, and fallen into the earth from which they 
were taken. Messrs. Smyth, Thayer, Harris, and those who are of their 
spirit, have behind them a weight of thinking and feeling among the 
laity which sooner or later will bear everything before it. Not only 
no probation after death, but a wrathful and vindictive God, Vicarious 
Atonement, Election and Reprobation, Endless Punishment, and the 
whole brood of kindred vermin must go in the end. The tide is rising, 
and the efforts ot Professors Park, Wright, Joseph Cook and others, 
will avail nothing. It is the old story of Mrs. Partington trying with 
her little stub of a broom to sweep back the Atlantic Ocean from her 
doorstep — no matter how industriously the old dame may sweep, in the 
end the Atlantic will win. 


7. Whence, What, Where? A View of the Origin, Nature and Destiny of Man. 
By James R. Nichols, M.D., M. A., Author of “ Fireside Science,” Editor of Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, etc. Third Edition Revised. A. Williams & Co. $1.00. 


This somewhat quaint title covers chapters on the Genesis of Man, 
the Material Man, the Spiritual Man, What is Spirit? the Religious 
Man, What of Death, After Death What? Where? The calm, judicial 
temper in which these subjects are examined, the absence of that as- 
sumed omniscience so characteristic of certain scientists, the confessed 
limits to human kxow/edye of both matter and spirit, the careful dis- 
crimination between theories and demonstrated facts in both realms, 
make this book a welcome contribution to the class of religious litera- 
ture which it represents. Coming from one whose professional labors 
have been so largely devoted to the study of the exact sciences, and the 
investigation of physical phenomena, it is refreshing to finc that spirit 
as well as matter gets recognition from him, and that he feels it is not 
beneath the man of science to admit the claims of his religious nature 
and give some heed to the questions which it asks. 

As Dr. Nichols says, there is as good ground for agnosticism in phy- 
sics as in psychics. Not a few of the movements and changes in the 
physical world regarded as settled facts are yet lingering in the domain 
of hypothesis. Electricity is only the name of a force which still re- 
mains a mystery ; and, considered as a ¢hing, we know as much of spirit 
as we do of electricity. Energy, which is as immaterial as spirit, is in- 
destructible, is never lost — why, then, is it unscientific to assert the 
same of mind or spirit? Let the reader study the chapter on Material 
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Man, and he will discover that we know as much about spirit as we do 
about matter ; that the one is in tact as profound a mytery as the other. 

The chapter which is most likely to interest the mass of readers is 
“What of Death?” It will serve to dissipate many fears regarding the 
supposed pain and anguish of dying, and to show, what we have endeav- 
ored to prove in “ Over the River,” that death as a rule is attended with 
little or no suffering, but is rather a falling asleep. It is not that the 
facts adduced are specially new, but because they are marshalled into a 
scientific treatment of the subject by a scientific student. And so of 
the remarkable facts touching the illumination of the mind or spirit, 
which often occurs in the closing moments of life,— coming from such 
a source, and employed as a demonstration that the spirit sometimes 
asserts its independence of material organisms, they will command the 
respectful attention of many who would not give them a thought if cited 
by a theologian. 

To one fact in this connection we must give a place here. It is cited 
from a paper by Dr. La Roche on “ Resumption of the Mental Faculties 
at the Approach of Death,” which created great interest at home and 
abroad : 


“ The mind (sometimes) becomes clear in death, when the brain is greatly diseased, 
when inflammation of the covering is present, even when there is change in the brain 
substance itself. If then lucidity of thought occurs in a diseased, disorganized brain 
antecedently and up to the moment of death, it is a strong argument to show that the 
mind can act independently of the physical brain; that it isan entirely distinct princi- 
ple, and not dependent for healthy action on healthy physical conditions.” 


We do not agree with Dr. Nichols in all he says, nor are we quite 
sure of some of his lines of reasoning ; but we have seldom read with 
more interest and profit, and we cordially thank him for giving to the 
public so suggestive and instructive a book. We can sately say that 
no one can go through it without feeling stronger, braver, and of larger 
faith, for his reading. 


, 8. Bible Theology and Modern Thought. By L. T. Townsend, D.D., Author of 
“ Credo,” etc. Lee & Shepherd. $1.50. 


Dr. Townsend is an industrious man, and in this book has done some 
very good work ; and, we are sorry to be obliged to add, some poor 
work. The “Introductory ” shows candor and just discrimination as 
regards the several fields of investigation, the work and obligations of 
the laborers, and the methods of procedure. And the chapters on 
“ Something ” and “Some One ” are marked by sound reasoning, clear 
statement, and familiarity with the positions, assumptions and conces- 
sions of the leading scientists on both sides of the question in debate. 
We have read them with great satisfaction and profit. And because ot 
this we are the more surprised at the exceeding weakness of the chap- 
ter which follows on “Tri-unity.” We find it difficult to understand 
how one who caw reason so wisely, can also talk so foolishly in his at- 
tempt to find the Trinity in Nature. 

Delsarte, he says. finds ‘“‘ man from his head to his feet written over 
with trinitarian symbols.” For example, “intellect, affections and pas- 
sions — head, heart and abdomen.” ‘ The arm is a trinity, from the 
tips of the fingers to the wrist, from the wrist to the elbow, from the 
elbow to the shoulder ; representing respectively intellect, affection and 
passion!” “ and the finger taken by itself is a trinity — the leg, the foot 
and the toe(!) furnish the same grouping of trinitarian characteristics— 
these suggestions can hardly fail of leaving an impression on a thought- 
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ful mind,” etc. Yes, but what sort of animpression? ‘ That nature 
abounds with endless hints of a trinity” in unity, says Dr. Townsend. 

Well, following his method, Nature and Man furnish endless hints 
also of the Dualism in unity of the Godhead. For example: mind and 
body ; two eyes, two ears, in one head ; two nostrils to one nose ; two 
lips, two jaws, two rows of teeth, in one mouth ; two arms, two hands, 
two thumbs, two legs, two feet, two great toes, and two little'toes, etc. 
So in nature, plants require two elements for their growth, sunshine and 
rain; and sunshine is both light and heat; a tree is composed of two 
parts, trunk and branches ; the leaves of body and stem, a nut of meat 
and shell, the apple, pear, etc., of skin and pulp, and so on. ‘“ These 
suggestions can hardly fail to leave the impression on a thoughtful mind 
that nature abounds with endless hints” of a Duality of persons in the 
Godhead. 

“ Atonement” simply repeats the traditional arguments for the old 
orthodox view without adding to their force, or improving the method 
of presentation. We hardly know how to characterize the argument on 
“Miracles.” Some of it ranks with the chapters on “ Something ” and 
“ Some One,” and seems to us unanswerable. But in other portions he 
unnecessarily weights the scale against the Bible ; and we do not think 
his reply meets the argument of his lawyer friend on page 212. Is it 
necessary to force a literal interpretation upon the passage concerning 
the sun and moon standing still, which is confessedly a poetical quota- 
tion from the Book of Jasher. Even Lange’s Commentary admits this 
view, making it poetry and not history. 

Of the chapter on “‘ Goodness and Severity ” we shall have something 
to say hereafter. We are sorry to find the author playing into the hands 
of the atheist in order to defend orthodoxy. 

We must add here that the ‘ Supplemental Notes” are often more 
valuable than the text, both in facts and argument. They are really a 
mine of extracts from all the more recent scientific works, and will vrove 
a great help to every one taking interest in the current theological dis- 
cussions. 


9. The Science of Politics. By Sheldon Amos, M. A., Author of the “ Science of 
Law,” and late Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, London. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 


When we look over the pages of this book, so comprehensive in plan, 
so clear in its expositions of law and duty as they affect the state and 
the individual, so high and pure and uncompromising in its moral tone, 
so Christian in its teachings of the sphere and office ot politics, law and 
government, we are ready to exclaim, Oh, if a copy of it could be put 
into the hands of every ‘nember of Congress, and every official, execu- 
tive and legislative, of our State and city governments, and by some 
miraculous force its teaching and spirit be incorporated into their heads 
and hearts, and official action— then indeed we might look for a resur- 
rection from the dead of the virtues of honor, truth, patriotism, purity 
and incorruptibility in politics. 

The author is a thorough master of his subject in all its branches, and 
it is refreshing to see in what manly spirit he insists that the politician, 
the legislator, the executive, the magistrate, the voter, the tax-payer, 
can be and should be just, unselfish, honest, high-minded and wise in 
the discharge of their several duties. Every Professor of Political 
Economy in our educational institutions should ‘nake a study of this 
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book, and learn from it to teach from the highest level of moral and re- 
ligious obligation, and seek to sweeten and ennoble politics by transfus- 
ing into its veins the fresh blood of a new and higher life — higher in 
principle, motive and aim. 

The subjects discussed are the nature and limits of the science of 
Politics, political reasoning, the primary elements of political life and 
action, constitutions, local government, hose relations, the province of 
government, revolutions, right and wrong in politics. These are gen- 
eral titles, covering the great problems which have challenged the wis- 
dom of all nations and ages, under. which are reviewed a multitude of 
lesser questions pertaining to the practical application of the general 
principles evolved to the affairs of a people.. Our own government, 
constitution, laws, political practices, the revolution and the rebellion, 
come under notice, and in the frequent allusion to them the author shows 
a just and friendly feeling for us. He thinks that there is good hope 
for the future of mankind, that in the diffusion of education, and the 
increased knowledge of law and politics, in the growth of a mora] and 
religious sense of obligation, and in the general training of the nations, 
the world is preparing the way to better government, a purer morality, 
and more humane and Christian social conditions. 


10. Out of Sight. A Story by Mrs. Jane Lippit Patterson. Universalist Publishing 
House. $1.00. 


We have read this book through to the end, not as an editorial duty, 
but for our personal gratification. The story is told in a way to hold the 
attention closely from first to last. The author shows great skill in so 
weaving in the religious element. and the traditional “‘ moral,” that these, 
instead of weighting down the narrative with prosy “ preaching ” epi- 
sodes, constitute its real charm and attraction. The characters are 
admirably drawn, each after his kind; Horace Ryder and his wife are 
the incarnation of Calvinism and selfishness, Wesley Sanford and 
Thomas Jones the incarnation of Universalism and the Sermon on the 
Monnt — “ bless them that curse you,” “‘ whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.”” Charles Sanford is ambi- 
tious and brilliant, but weak and the slave of appetite; and so in the 
en his triumph is his ruin. The flight of Mercy partakes of the tragic, 
and is vividly sketched, as well as her character. 

Most heartily do we wish this volume might come into all our homes 
to be read. specially of the young people ; and then loaned to all the 
neighbors. It will surely be read as a story, if once it is taken up ; and 
it will as surely teach the reader a sweet and profitable lesson toxching 
the doctrine and spirit and blessing of the Christian religion. 


11. Hygiene for Girls. By Irenzeus P. Davis, M.D. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


If the reader is a father, and has a daughter of suitable age, let him 
place this volume in her hands with an earnest and affectionate charge 
to read it through deliberately, with much thought and self-examination; 
if a mother, let her sit down with her daughter and read together with 
her these chapters, with such comments and direct application of its 
teachings, and such instructions and tender entreaties coming of per- 
sonal experienee and observation, as are befitting only the sacred confi- 
dences of’mother and daughter. It is the most sensible book on the 
subject treated we have ever read — simple and intelligible, the language 
always fitting and delicate in treating subjects requiring judgment and 
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discretion, and pervad:d with such a parental and solicitous kindness 
that it cannot fail to win the attention and confidence of every young 


woman. And if its teachings and warnings are heeded we are sure that 
it will save many a daughter from intense suffering, and an untimely 
death ; and many a parent frem life-long regrets because of neglected 
duties, or hasty and harsh judgments of what are termed “ inexcusable 
eccentricities,” ‘irritability, ’ “‘ diseased imagination,” “ foolish nervous- 


ness,” etc. 


12. The Prayer of Prayers: Twelve Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer. By J. W. 
Hanson, D.D. 

Another contribution to the exhaustless lessons which flow out from 
the simple and tender and all-comprehending petition of the Saviour. 


The author’s work is both expository ani practical, drawing out of each 


petition its full meaning, and pressing home upon heart and life its sweet 


teachings of our common needs, and our daily dependence upon the 
divine love and care. It is a book for family reading, and will be wel- 
comed by invalids unable to attend the services of the sanctuary. 

The likeness of Dr. Hanson is excellent. The years surely treat him 
very kindly. Here and there we notice careless writing, or careless 


proof-reading. On page 117, “ without thy works” is left out from the 
quotation, “Show me thy faith,” etc. And on page 168, “I paid him in 


his own coin,” should be, “I will pay him.” And we think that “ any 
way,’ four lines above, should be ‘‘some way.” 


18. Dorner on the Future State Being a Translation of the Section of his System 
of Christian Doctrine comprising the Doctrine of Last Things. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Newman Smyth. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


The Introduction fills one-third of the volume, and isa survey of the 
field now occupied by the discussions concerning Probation after death. 
Joseph Cook, his “clear ideas” and “scientific methods” and mar- 
vellous “logic,” and cunning “ definit‘ons”’ get such notice as they are 
entitled to, and that not greatly to his advantage. 

As to Dorner himself we have here his own presentation of his views 
respecting “‘ Last Things,” his statement of the Biblical and rational 
grounds on which he bases his belief that every soul here or hereafter 
will have an opportunity of accepting or rejecting the truth as it is in 
Christ. But there is much more than this in his treatise. All the spir- 


itual and ethical side questions which enter into the discussion, such as 


the resurrection, the spiritual body, annihilation, :ndless punishment, 
etc., are treated ; and with remarkable candor the strongest on both 
sides is given, and the reader allowed, without any special pleading of 
the author, to decide which has the surest foundation for belief. Dorner 
seems orthodox enough in all but the matter of future probation, and 
some years hence he will be orthodox in that. But we need not partic- 


ularize, for in the present state of the discussion everybody will read 
this book. a, 


14. Animal Intelligence. By Geo. F. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75. : 


This volume has for its object, first, to furnish a reference book of 
the facts of Comparative Psychology to which scientists and metaphy- 
sicians may turn whenever they desire to acquaint themselves with the 
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level of intelligence to which this or that species of animals attains ; 
second, to consider the facts of animal intelligence in their relations to 


the theory of descent. The book is a storehouse of curious anecdotes, 


authenticated by competent witnesses, of animals from the lowest or- 
ganisms, as the oyster and crab, up to the elephant, dog and monkey ; 
all illustrating their habits, instincts, reasoning and mental operations, 
and their relations to like phenomena in man. The work is introductory 


to one that is to follow, in which the author will seek to trace the proba- 
ble “ genesis of mind from non-mental antecedents”; in other words, 
we suppose, to show that mind is the outcome of matter, or of some- 
thing that is not mind, by the law of evolution. His concluding remark, 
after experimenting with a very intelligent monkey, is that he “‘ hopes to 
show how, from so high a starting-point, the psychology of the monkey 
has passed ‘into that of the man.” 

Of course we cannot judge of the work as a whole, until the second 


volume appears. The subject is one of great interest to all thoughtful 
persons. Every one has felt when reading the records of animal intelli- 
gence how difficult it is to distinguish between instinct, so termed, and 
reason ; to draw the line where one ends and the other begins. As Dr. 
Romanes says, it would seem that “‘ we cannot without inconsistency ig- 
nore or question the evidence of mind in animals, while we accept pre- 
cisely the same kind of evidence as sufficient proof of mind in man.” 


But, admitting this, we think the author would greatly strengthen his 
argument if in his next volume he can show that the monkey has made 
as great progress, comparatively, to higher conditions and better sur- 
roundments, as appears in the contrast between the cave-dwellers and 
the people who built the city of New York, constructed the Pacific Rail- 


roads, and invented: the telegraph and the telephone _ or demonstrate 
that the beaver, or elephant, or any species of animals, has made as 
great improvements, relatively, in its material conditions in fifty thousand 
years, as the Fijans and the Sandwich Islanders have made in fifty years 
in their dwellings, agriculture, implements, food, and indnstries, to say 


nothing of their government, education and religion. 


15. Onthe Desert. With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt, and a Map 
¢ the Peninsula of Sinai. By Rev. Henry M. Field, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2.00. 


Dr. Field is the author of ‘‘ From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden 
Horn” and “ From Egypt to Japan,” which have received very high, 


if not extravagant, praise from the secular and religious press. The 
present volume is meeting the same treatment. It is an account of a 
journey in the track of the Israelites from Suez down the Arabian penin- 
sula to the Sinaitic Convent, thence through the Wilderness of Wan- 
dering, to the Promised Land. The first two chapters give a lucid and 
intelligible statement of the Egyptian Question, and on the whole, we 
are inclined to believe, equally just to the Khedive, Arabi and England. 
Since reading it we feel more reconciled to what seems the necessary 
part England has taken in the tragedy. 

As to the journey and its incidents, they are such as have been re- 
corded many times before ; but Dr. Fields’ accuracy of observation, his 
lively description of scenery and manners, and his charming pictures of 
camp life, give a freshness to the narrative which holds attention to the 
end. The chapters on the character and laws of Moses do not seem 


out of place, but rather to grow out of the sojourn at Sinai ; and though 
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they follow somewhat the track of Wines’ Commentaries, they area 
welcome addition in these days of controversy and “higher criticism ” 
concerning the origin and historic position of the Mosaic legislation. 
The mechanical make-up is what might be expected from the Scribners. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Scribners’ Philosophic Series, No. 2. Energy, Efficient and FinalCause. By James 
McOosh, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 50 cents. 


The True Story of the Hart-Meservey Murder Trial, in which Light is thrown upon 
Dark Deeds, Incompetency, and, Perfidy; and Crime fastened upon those whose posi- 
tion, if not manhood, should have cemmanded Honest Dealing. By Alvin R. Dunton, 
Camden, Maine; Author of the Duntonian System of Penmanship; and the oldest 
— on hand-writing in the U. S. 

his book gives the history of a murder trial in Maine in 1878, which is destined to 
take its place among the celebrated trials of the world. It has caused much talk in 
that State and elsewhere, and shows not only the danger of circumstantial evidence in 
such cases, but the danger also of possible perjury. We understand that a new trial 
has been granted to Hart, who seems to have been the victim of:a foul conspiracy. 
Those who have restored capital punishment in Maine, may well ask, What would 
have been the tate of Hart had capital punishment been in force at the time of this 
trial? Reading this book may at least reveal to them the dangers and possibilities of 
their recent action. 


‘* The Hebrew Student,’’ a Monthly Journal in the interest of Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Interpretation,” is a work to which we ought to have. called attention before 
this. It has now reached the fifth and sixth numbers of Volume II. It is edited by 
Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., and is published by the Hebrew Book Exchange, Morgan 
Park (near Chicago), Illinois, at the extremely low price of one dollar per year for 
ten numbers. As far as we are able to judge it seems admirably fitted to encourage 
and assist the study ot Hebrew, both among beginners and advanced scholars. — Its 
various departments of Critical Notes, Genera! Notes, Interpretation, Ed‘torials and 
Contributions, abound in information, suggestion, and the ripe fruits of scholarship, 
which shed a pleasant and guiding light upon the books of the Old Testament. Then 
the Semitic and Old Testament Bibliographies American and Foreign, the Book Ex- 
change, the Hebrew Summer and Correspondence Schools, seem to furnish all the 
facilities which the earnest student can desire. All schools of interpretation, and all 
honest thought and inquiry, get equal recognition and just criticism. 


Sermons on the Nature and Duration of Punishment. Delivered at Burlington, Ky. 
by Rev. R. E. Kirtley (Baptist) and Rev. C. C. Conner (Universalist). 


Minutes of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union at the Ninth Annual 
Meeting, 1882. With Addresses, Reports, etc. pp. 140. 8vo. This society is doing 
a work, the extent and beneficence of which can be estimated by those only who go 
over these pages carefully. _ It is truly national, having its branches and offices in all 
the States and Territories of the Union, and enters upon all departments of Temper- 
ance work—Preventive, Legal, Educational, Religious and Social. Under these heads 
it touches heredity, hygiene, scientific and medical instruction, juvenile and school 
work, the press and temperance literature, statistics, prisons and police stations, sol- 
diers and sailors, railroad employes, intemperate women, special labor among the Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, capital and labor, etc., etc. We bespeak for it the hearty 
and generous co-operation of all the friends of temperance and of humanity. 


Address of Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and Proceedings at the Dedication of the 
Crane Memorial Hall, at Quincy, Mass., May 80. 1882. An interesting historical 
sketch, and a just tribute to a generous man, who was to the end of his life a faithful 
worker in our Church. The Heliotypes are beautiful pictures of a beautiful building. 





EPISCOPACY. 


ArticLE XVII. 
Episcopacy.' 


On the threshold of this examination it is desirable to note 
carefully a few discriminations. Because a man is a member 
of an Episcopal church it does not follow that he holds to the 
Episcopal theory of church and ministry. He may like the 
forms, or the service, or have been brought up in that com- 
munion, without ever having committed himself to any theory 
of its institution. Again, many acts, ceremonies, customs are 
described as * Episcopal,” though they do not involve assent 
to the dogma the Episcopacy is the only allowable church 
polity. But Episcopacy, whatever the term may have im- 
ported once, has long: been used to denote that form of church 
government in which there are three orders of ministers, — 
bishops, priests (or presbyters), and deacons; the essential 
fact being, that the bishop is superior in power and rank to 
the priests. 

It must be noted, also, that Episcopacy is held in different 
ways: 1. It may be considered the best form of church or- 
ganization for a given time or people, without beinz regarded 
as of Divine appointinent. In this view Episcopacy assumes 
no exclusive rights or authority, but takes its place as an 
equal competitor with other forms. 2. It may be held to be 
the form instituted by Jesus and his apostles, and the one 
which the welfare of Christianity hitherto has demanded, but 
possibly not the final form. In this view the rise of other 
churches may be looked upon as intimations that the historic 
order is destined to change in church as it has in state. 
3. It may be believed that Episcopacy is the original. divinely- 
instituted church order, with which the purpose of God in the 
advent of the Christ is inseparably bound up, and that all 


1 The immediate occasion of the preparation of this paper was the re-examination of 
the question ot the ministerial commission, into which the author was led by some 
criticisms of Episcopal writers on the positions taken in his little book, entitled ‘* Walks 
About Zion.’ Some results of his inquiries seemed important eaough to be published ; 
especially, in view of the wide currency of unfvunded opinions on the subject. 
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ecclesiastical organizations and ministries not built on this 
foundation are not only pseudo but promoters of disintegration 
and abettors of disaster. 

The thoughtful reader will anticipate the remark, that 
holding Episcopacy in the first or second of these ways will 
be likely to make an Episcopalian of quite a different stripe 
from him who holds it in the last. The record of the English 
Church, and of its daughter, the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, bears out this supposition. The mem- 
bers, the ministers, the churches, and even the dioceses, are 
distinguished from each other, according as they hold the 
Moderate, the Broad, or the High view of Episcopacy. Care- 
ful observers have noted, too, tliat there is a marked personal 
difference in these parties; that the High Churchman, like 
his book, or his journal, is apt to be tinctured with a.not alto- 
gether mild flavor of condescension towards those without ; 
and that the Moderate or Broad Churchman is much less 
exclusive, more accessible, and quicker with his. sympathy for 
modern ideas. The remark may be ventured, however, that 
no logical necessity compels the holder of the third view to 
exaggerate the importance of his church, as by the claim of 
the apostolical succession ; or to refuse to exchange courtesies 
with other Christian bodies; or to take on-the airs of patron- 
age. ‘These are not deductions but accretions. They are not 
30 much the tokens of a securer position as the symptoms of 
“a superficial religious experience. 

It is not questioned by those who have salen pains to in- 
form themselves, that the third way of holding Episcopacy, 
with a considerable accumulation of inferences and assump 
tions, has been growing. in favor both in England and in 
America. In the early ages of its history the Church of Eng- 
land? held what would now be considered extremely moderate 
views of the Episcopate. Two years after Henry VIII. asserted 
the independence of the churches in his realm of the Papacy, 
-or in 1535, a document was published, signed by Thomas Crom- 


2 There was no ** Church of England ” prior to 1633. There was the British branch 
‘of the Roman Church. Still earlier there’ were English churches. But the ‘* Church 
of England ”’was created by Henry VIII — 
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well, two archbishops, one of whom was Cranmer, twelve 
bishops, and by a long list of scholars and eminent men, set- 
ting forth, among other things, “ that in the New Testament 
there is no mention made of any degrees or distinctions in 
orders, but only of deacons and ministers, and of priests 
(presbyters) or bishops.”® Half a century later, in 1588, 
Richard Bancroft, whom James I. subsequently made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, preached a sermon in which he took 
the ground that “ the bishops of England are a distinct order 
from priests, and have the superiority over them: by divine 
right.” -That this was new doctrine was shown by the fact 
that it produced much excitement and led to an appeal to the 
learned theologian, Prof. Raignolds of Oxford. The point 
was elaborately considered by Dr. Raignolds who, in his 
reply, said: 


‘‘ All that have labored in reforming the Church for five 
hundred years past, have taught that all pastors, be they 


entitled bishops or priests, have equal authority and power 
by God’s word: as, first, the Waldenses; next, Marsilius 
Petavius ; then Wickliff and his disciples ; afterwards, Huss 
and the Hussites; and, last of all, Luther, Calvin, Brentius, 
Bullinger, and Musculus. Among ourselves we have bish- 
ops, the Queen’s (Elizabeth) professors of divinity in the 
universities, and other learned men, as Bradford, Lambert, 
Jewell, Pilkington, Humphrey, Fulke ; who all agree in this 
matter, and so do all divines beyond the sea, that I ever read, 
and doubtless many more whom I never read. But why doI 
speak of particular persons? It is the common judgment of 
the churches of Helvetia, Savoy, France, Scotland, Germany, 
Hungary, the Low Countries, and our own. . . . I hope he 
(Dr. Bancroft) will acknowledge that he was mistaken when 
he asserted the authority which bishops. have among us over 
the clergy to be God’s own ordinance.’’* 


It is worthy of remembrance that at the very heat and 
crisis of the controversy between the Presbyterians and the 


8 Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ History of the Reformation in England;” who also volunteers his 
own opinion: “ I acknqwledge bishop and presbyter to be one and the same office.” 
The present Bishop of Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, remarks: ‘‘ Nor does it appear that this 
view was ever questioned till the era of the Reformation.” Christian Ministry, p. 230. 

4 Dr. Samuel Miller’s “ Constitution and Order of the Christian Ministry.’’ pp. 
231-2, 
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Episcopalians, when Archbishop Laud had led the latter 
party to unusual lengths of assumption, three of the king’s 
most trusted counsellors, and at that moment the bulwark of 
Episcopacy, wrote to Charles in regard to his scruples about 
yielding to the demands of the Presbyterians, that if by his 
“ conscience” he meant “ to assert that Episcopacy is jure 
divino exclusive, whereby no Protestant (or, rather, Chris- 
tian) church can be acknowledged for such without a bishop, 
we must therein crave leave wholly to differ. And if we be 
not in error we are in good company: there not being (as we 
have cause to believe) six persons of the Protestant religion 
of the other opinion.” > To the same general purport would 
be utterances from Archbishop Whitgift, Grindal, Tillotson, 
Usher and Wake; from Bishops Hall, Chillingworth, Leigh- 
ton, Jewell, Craft; from Drs. Whittaker, Stillingfleet, Haweis, 
Comber, not to mention Archbishop Whateley’s more recent 
discussion of the question, if we had space to present them. 
In fact, when one looks into it, the assumptions on the sub. 
ject current in our day appear surprising, to say the least. 
For it is a clear matter of history, that the view prevalent in 
the Church of England up to about the time of the innova- 
tions introduced by the Oxford Tractarians,® half a century 
since, was that so well expressed by Dr. Willet, in his ‘ Sy- 
nopsis Papismi,” written with the appoval of Bacon, and 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth: ‘ Seeing, in the apostle’s time, 
a bishop and a priest were neither in name nor in office dis- 
tinguished, it followeth that, either the apostles assigned no 
succession while they lived, neither appointed their succes- 
sors; or that, indifferentiy, all faithful pastors and preachers 
of the apostolic faith are the apostles’ successors.” It is not 
meant that the whole body of the clergy of the Church of 

5 Thus wrote Culpepper, Jermyn and Ashburnham, in 1628, to Oharles I. Their . 
testimony is the more important as the letter was private, and they undoubtedly ex- 


pressed their full mind to the king. See Walpole’s ‘Royal Authors,” for the whole 
correspondence. 


6 The large number of the clergy who promptly responded to the doctrines of Keble, 
Rose, John Henry Newman and Dr. Pusey, and gave their ninety Tracts circulation 
and support, shows that the High-Church ferment had been a long time brewing. 
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England were of this mind ; but that they were so by a large 
majority. Claims verging towards those long asserted hy the 
Papacy were frequently set up by reactionary writers, but not 
often vy any high dignitary nor by any scholar of influence. 
The strong early bias of Enyvlish churchmen preserved the 
Establishment for just about 300 years from any considerable 
infection with the papal dogmas of Baptismal Regeneration, 
Apostolical Succession, the Real Presence, Absolution by the 
priest, the Supreme Authority of the Church, and the scarcely 
subordinate authority of tradition. All these have made 
great progress within fifty years, and, what is noticeable, they 
have so far carried the mass of both clergy and laity along 
with them, that it is now the exception rather than the rule, 
to meet with an Episcopal communicant, clergyman, book, or 
journal that acknowledges, without some hesitation, we will 
not say the equality of other churches, but that they are en- 
titled to be called churches at all.’ 

The history of the English Church has repeated itself in 
America. The early bishops of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States — Seabury, White, Provoost — held the view 
expressed for them by Bishop White of Pennsylvania, who, ir 
a pamphlet published in 1822, entitled ** The case of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States Considered,” makes this 
unmistakable declaration: -‘ Now, if even those who hold 
Episcopacy to be of divine right conceive the obligation [to 
maintain it] not to be binding when that idea would be de- 
structive of public worship, much more must they think so 
who indeed venerate and prefer that form as the most ancient 
and eligible, but without any idea of divine right in the case. 
This [latter opinion] the author believes to be the sentiment 
of the great body of Episcopalians in America; in which re- 
. spect they have in their favor unquestionably the sense of the 
Church of England, and, as he believes, of her most distin- 
guished prelates for piety, virtue and abilities.” A few years 


7 This remark is not made in forgetfulness of the great influence of such men as 
Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley, Powell, Farrar and Jowett, and especially of the recent 
appointment of the latter to the chair so long occupied by Dr. Pusey. They are ex- 
ceptions of such lustre and influence as to suggest a great and growing constituency. 
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later the whole church was convulsed by the controversy, 
imported from England, over the question of the exclusive 
divine right of Episcopacy. The files of the Churchman, 
which took sides with the uitra innovators, and of the Epis- 
copal Recorder, which upheld the received view, witness to the 
heat, bitterness and long continuance of that controversy. 
The Bishops Onderdonk, Bishop Hobart, Bishop McIlvaine, 
and even the venerable senior Bishop White, with many more, 
were involved in it. At that time it was believed that the 
High Church party was in a small though influential minor- 
ity, and that the well-settled and often-expressed preference 
of the great body of Episcopalians, clerical and lay, for the 
doctrines and policies established at the Reformation, would 
presently restore the church to historic grouud. It is well 
known that this reasonable expectation has not been fulfilled. 
There are still two parties in the Episcopal Church, but they 
have changed relative positions. The party that builds the 
church on the ministry and asserts that the bishop, as the 
’ lineal successor of an apostle, is the fountain of authority, 
has become predominant ; while the moderate party, here as 
in England, has been overawed gradually by the aggressive- 
ness and iteration of the extremists, until it now quite gen- 
erally practices as the High Churchmen preach. So inevitable 
is it that sacerdotalism will extend and entrench itself.® 


But did not the early English Churchmen, in their recoil 
from Rome, concede too much? Is it true, as they allowed, 
that in the Christian Church, as originally constituted, there 
was but one order of ministers, called indifferently presbyters 
or bishops? May not the fact be that Rome was nearer 
right, and that Christ and his apostles instituted a three-fold 
order, in which the bishop was superior ? 


8 It was in view of the history of Episcopacy, in all its branches as well as in those 
briefly sketched above, that the author said, in “* Walks about Zion,” p. 53: ‘I think 
the tendency of an Episcopate is to aggrandize power, extend its pretensions, invest 
itself with new prerogatives, and’at last to bury the simplicity of the gospel under a 
mountain of sacerdotal assumptions and ceremonial displays.’’ In this connection the 
words of the learned Bishop of Durham are in point: “ Though no distinct traces of 
sacerdotalism are visible in the ages immediately after the apostles, yet, having once 
taken root in the church, it shot up rapidly into maturity.” The Christian Ministry. 
p- 246. 
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It is important to observe that if this question should be 
answered in the affirmative it would not establish the divine 
right of Episcopacy. In order to that it must be shown, not 
only that a certain order was set up then, but that it was en- 
joined on succeeding ages by express divine command. On 
the other hand, if it should be answered in the negative, that 
would not dispose of the claims of Episcopacy. For the expe- 
rience of the church may have demonstrated that the three- 
fold order is best. 

However, the fact as to the apostolic ministry, if it could 
be determined, would carry great weight with all parties. 
For it is probable that the organism in which our religion was 
first embodied, under the direction of Jesus and of those men 
whom he chose to inaugurate his work in the world, was as 
suitable to its genius and needs as any since discovered. The 
inquiry we here enter on, therefore, is one of profound and 
critical interest. 

1. Several different investigators have shown, with so great 
fulness of detail that there is now no dispute over the ques- 
tion, that the early Christian communities were organized on 
the model of associations for other purpose: already existing, 
— clubs, guilds, codperative and social organizations,® as well 
as religious societies among the Jews, Greeks and Romans. 
The points of difference among these, and the respects in 
which the Christian organizations were unlike any of them, 
have been minutely traced, but with the result of making 
clear that all were much alike, and that the principle of insti- 
tution and operation was the same ineach. (1.) The names 
by which the secular and charitable meetings were known 
were appropriated by the Christian assemblies. The former 
were called, zo xoior, yegovoia, cvvodo;, exxAnota; the latter were 
immediately known by the same names, especially by the last. 
(2.) The officers of the secular assemblies taken together, 

9 Stanley's Apostolical Worship, at the close of his comment on 1 Cor. xiv.: Fou- 
vart’s “Of the Religious Societies of the Greeks,’’ Paris, 1878; also, Wilmann’s, 
Mommsen (De Collegiis, etc.), and Prof. Edwin Hatch, M. A., Oxford, Bampton Lec- 


tures, 1880, Lecture I. In this work the evidence is presented in extenso. To these 
should be added Coleman’s “ Apostolical and Primitive Church.” 
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were described as ordo, povievtai: these terms quickly at- 
tached to the Christian officers, viewed collectively. (38.) 


Those who presided, or were chairmen of committees inthe 
existing associations, were called émedAyras, or émioxomo: so 
were those who held similar positions in the?Christian com- 


munities. (4.) The administration of a presiding officer, or 
chairman, was termed variously, olxovouia, diaxonia, Lerrovpyia, 


accordingly as it partook of domestic, financial, or public 
character: the administration of the.Christian offices received 


the same appellations. (5.) The body of representative men, 


or counsellors, whether organized or considered merely as 
prominent persons, in the clubs, guilds, municipalities, was 
described as mgeofvrega, or elders: this is the word which 
was most commonly employed to designate the chief 
persons, whether actually in office or. not, in the Christian 
congregation. 

2. It is not now a debatable point that in apostolic times 
there was no mark of distinction whatever between the church 
officer sometimes called zgeoBvreg0¢, and him sometimes called 
enioxonos. The plural of the first term, zgeofvrego, was the 
designation of a class of persons in the congregation recog- 
nized as leading men. From this class one would be chosen 
as president ; and this one was distinguished as “ the presby- 
ter,” z. e., the presbyter selected to preside. Sometimes, in 
accordance with usage in other societies of the time, this 
president, or chairman, was called exioxonog. The latter was 
the term which at length became the usual designation of 
this officer, probably owing to the fact that it more clearly 
distinguished him than the other term. It was more specific: 
just as in our day “pastor” is more specific than ‘* shep- 
herd,” though the thing meant by each, in its application to 
the ministry, is the same.” 


10 The evidence for the facts above stated is derived in large part frum Hicks’s 
** Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum,” and from Mommsen. For an admirable 
summary of it, see Prof. Hatch’s lecture on ‘‘ Bishops and Deacons.” Cf Stanley's 
‘* Apostolical Worship,” in loc.; and Coleman’s “ Primitive Church,’ Chapters I. 
and III. 

‘11 For a thorough and conclusive discussion of the apostolic and early Christian 
usage of the terms MeoPUregos and emiaxom0G, the reader is referred to Dr. J. B. 
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8. The only other church officer known to the apostolic 
age was “the minister,” daxovog. “The conception of the 


nature of church office which is found in the New Testament 
divides itself into two parts — that of presidency and that of 
ministry.”’?2 It is worthy of note that while a name was 


given to the work of “ the seven,” chosen to relieve the apos- 
tles of the business of “serving tables,” no appellation was 


given to the men themselves. Theirs was a “ ministry,” 
diaxovia; but they were not yet known as “ ministers.” * 


In fact, Christian work, of all kinds, was deemed of so much 


more importance than the name or rank of the particular 
worker, that we find scarcely a note of discrimination at 
first between emo’xomo and divaxovo. ‘The two classes are in 
close relation; they are, for the most part, spoken of to- 
gether: they are so much alike that in the pastoral epistles 
the qualifications of tle one are difficult to distinguish from 
the qualifications of the other.” St. Paul loved to speak of 
himself as a ** minister,” and to describe his Christian voca- 
tion as a “ ministry.” It is not till we come down to the 
age succeeding the apostles that we find the labors of these 
two classes of officers distinctly discriminated. In that ,suc- 
ceeding age the ‘ bishop ” received the offerings of the people 
and pronounced a blessing on them, while the ‘“ deacons ” 
distributed them.® For the principal business of the bishop 
at the first was to care for the temporalities of the Christian 
community. 

4. But our view of this part of our subject will not be com- 
plete until we recall some facts connected with Jewish com- 
munities existing in the midst of Gentile populations. Such 
J. B. Lightfoot’s ‘‘ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians,” pp. 95 e¢ seg. Bishop Light- 
foot enjoys the distinction of being the highest living English authority in New Tes- 
tament and patristic scholarship. 

12 Bampton Lectures, 1880. p. 48. 

18 Acts vi. 8. 

14 Bampton Lectures, 1880. p. 49. 

1 Rom. xi. 18; 1 Cor. fii. 5; 2 Cor. iii. 6; iv. 1; vi. 8,4; xi. 8,28; Eph. fii. 7; Col. 
i. 28, 25. 

16 Hicks shows that dtacxovog was the officer who, in certain Greek festivals, “‘ dis- 


tributed the flesh.” He served tables: so that this officer, like the others, was adopt- 
ed from existing organizations. Cf. Lightfoot’s “ Philippians.” p. 187, sq. 
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communities were the theatre of the first preaching of Chris- 
tianity outside Palestine. To them Paul and the other Chris- 
tian missionaries resorted. In their midst the new Christian 
communities sprang up. Now such a Jewish community was 
known as a zegoiie,—a term that still perpetuates itself in 
our word parish. It had no priest. Priests did not go out of 
the country of the Temple. But it had a “ruler of the syn- 
agogue,” whose duty it was to preside, read the roll and ex- 
hort, when the community met for worship. It had also a 
governing body of “elders,” who had nothing to do directly 
with worship, but who met on certain days in the same place 
— the synagogue — and exercised the functions of a munici- 
pal court. These “ elders ” — 2geofvrego: — were an original 
feature of the Jewish commonwealth, and it is of them we fre- 
quently read in both Testaments. It was natural that when 
any such Jewish community became Christian its organiza- 
tion and mode of government should continue without essen- 
tial change. This would convert the 2geo8vregor of the syna- 
gogue into the “ elders of the church,” and the “ ruler of the 
synagogue ” into a bishop, or overseer of the worship. We 
have.an example of such “ elders” in those whom St. Paul 
called together from Ephesus at Miletus. We have no record 
of a bishop corresponding to the ruler of the synagogue. But 
we do have proof of the fact that these ruling elders were of 
precisely the same rank as bishops, in the circumstance that 
the apostle calls them “ bishops,’ and says they were made 
such by the Holy Spirit.“ In Christian communities of 
strictly Gentile origin the “elders” did not at first exercise 
the same governing and disciplinary authority as in those of 
Jewish antecedents. But in process of time the Jewish in- 
fluence, always strong in the church, drew all into a nearly 
uniform practice.8 


The next inquiry that demands attention is the nature of 


17 Acts xx. 18-85. In connection with his translation of St. Paul's charge to the 
presbyters of Ephesus, the late learned and candid Mr. Conybeare observes: “Tt is 
scarcely necessary to remark that in the New Testament the words émlox0710¢ and 
mpecputepos are convertible.” Life and Epistles of St. Paul. p 602. Note. 

18 Bampton Lectures, 1880. pp. 65 et seq. 
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apostolic ordination. We have seen that the first Christian 
communities were organized as they grew in the midst of 
other communities, on the model of those already existing ; 
and that their officers took the same names and exercised 
similar functions. There is no trace of the institution of any 
of these communities in a particular way by the command of 
an apostle. On the contrary, they were organized just as we 
should expect they would have been if no apostle had_partic- 
ipated. The inference is irresistible, that whatever share an 
apostle had in establishing any of these communities, he did 
not order the form of organization, but left that to usage. 

It is a fact of conclusive significance, that while the writ- 
ings of the apostles abound in directions as to doctrine, con- 
duct, faith, and, in one instance, as to the- Eucharist, they 
nowhere lay down any rules respecting organization or orders. 
Every variety of modern Episcopacy is of such intricacy and 
elaborateness that it could not be observed without a body of 
written rules; but the New Testament has not a line on the 
subject! Can any fair mind weigh such a fact, and still hold 
that an order of the ministry and canons of organization were 
instituted by Jesus and his apostles, on the exact transmission 
of which the validity, and we may say the existence, of the 
church and ministry depend? Add to this that the Epistle 
of Clement, the only genuine Christian document of the first 
century that has come down tv us, though filled with direc- 
tions and counsel to the Christian communities, is silent on 
the subject of orders. Suppiement all with the fact that when 
simple parish bishops were becoming diocesan bishops in many 
places. and an elaborate church order was beginning to be 
superimposed on the apostolical usages, the need of rules and 
ritual was felt by the innovating party to be so imperative 
that the lack was supplied by a forgery, — “ the Apostolical 
Constitutions.” This “ platform of church organization and 
order ’’ was invented in the latter part of the third century, 
in the hope of lending apostolical authority to other in- 
ventions. 

If, now, it could be shown that the president, or overseer, 
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or elder of the ecclesia was always set apart to his office by a 
certain form, and that this form was commanded and enjoined 
by an apostle, what effect would such a fact have on the con- 
clusions already reached? It might require us to hold that 
only a given kind of ministry is apostclic. But it would cer- 
tainly compel us to deny that the Episcopal is that ministry. 
Whether we take it as we find it in the Greek Church or in 
the Roman Church, in the Anglican or in the American Epis- 
copal Church; whether we construe it as jure divino and ex- 
clusive, according to the High theory, or as ancient, historic 
and suitable, according to the moderate view, modern Episco- 
pacy is not accordant with apostolic usage. Hither the Pres- 
byterial or the Congreyational is nearer the apostolic stand- 
ard; though it is probably true, as Dean Stanley says, that 
‘“*No existing form of worship can lay claim to eternal and 
universal obligation, as directly traceable to apostolic times.”” 
Or, to quote the striking statement of the same author, made 
in another place, “It is as sure that nothing like modern 
Episcopacy ever éxisted before the close of the first century as 
it is that nothing like modern Presbyterianism existed after 
the beginning of the second.” | 

1. Jesus * chose” twelve from among his disciples, accord- 
ing to Luke, or “ ordained #! twelve,” according to Mark, 
‘“‘ whom, also, he named apostles.”” Matthew does not men- 
tion the act of calling the apostles, but gives their names and 
the powers conferred on them. John makes no mention of 
the calling, though he relates the circumstances under which 
he himself, Andrew, Peter, Nathanael and Phillip joined 
the company of Jesus. If any ceremonial was used on the 
occasion of selecting the twelve, it could not have been re- 
garded as important, nor have been enjoined to be subse- 


19 Apostolical Worship. Remarks on 1 Cor. xiv. 26-40. See also his ‘* Christian 
Institutions,’ Chaps X. and XI. 

® Christian Institutions. p. 172. 

21 The word is 701800 ; but while there are eleven different words translated “ or- 
dain” in the New Testament, this is so translated only in this place. As is well 
known, this is an unusual meaning for it. A source of constant misapprehension of 
the teaching of the New Testament is the habit of taking earlier terms iu their later 
and acquired meaning. 
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quently used, nor made particularly impressive. For, in 
either case, the two who witnessed it could not have failed to 
record it. 

2. We have a record by one of the evangelists of the ap- 
pointment of “ seventy others also.” But there is no mention 
of any form of consecration. ‘It is contended by some Epis- 
copal writers that these seventy constituted an “ order” of 
clergy, next inferior to “the twelve.” This is, of course, 
pure assumption. Nothing of the kind appears in the record. 
We do not hear of the seventy after “ they came back with 
joy.” It is certain they had no successors.” 

3. ‘Lhe selection of a substitute for Judas was an opportu- 
nity for the apostles to show whether they had been enjoined 
to ordain according to a prescribed form. We havea minute 
account of the transaction in Acts i. 15-26. The apostles 
selected two, Joseph and Matthias, and prayed to the Lord to 
indicate which he had chosen. Then they cast lots, ‘“ and the 
lot fell on Matthias, and he was numbered -vith the apostles.” 
There was no ceremony, no imposition of hands, no ordina- 
tion, in our’sense of the term.” 

4. It has been alleged by some that Jesus, after his resur- 
rection, did perform a veritable ceremony of ‘ordination on the 
eleven apostles, when, as recorded by St. John, “ he breathed 
on them and said. receive the Holy Spirit.” But several ob- 
jections to this view have been overlooked. (1.) It is not 
said that only the apostles were present. The term used is 
“the disciples,” and no mention is made of his breathing 
on designated persons. If he ordained the eleven, he or- 
dained all who were present. (2.) They had long been 
apostles when this alleged ceremony took place. [f they 
could have all the powers, and exercise all the functions 
of apostleship without ordination, of what value was the rite ? 
(3.) The important part of the alleged ceremony is omitted 
by Matthew, while Mark and Luke make no reference to it 

22 Stanley, and Lightfoot, and the ‘** Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” in loc. 


3 Matthias did not prove to be the one the Lord had chosen. But we are not told 
that any flaw in his ordination constituted the reason. One whom the Lord did 
choose, Saul of Tarsus, was also not ordained. ; 
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whatever. (4.) The circumstances show that while it was a 
startling and remarkable scene, nothing formal or ceremonial 
occurred. Jesus disclosed himself to his awe-stricken disci- 
ples, and gave them his blessing. 

5. The service approaching nearest to the modern idea of 
an ordination is that described in Acts xiii., where certain 
‘‘ prophets and teachers,’ whose names are given, in the 
church at Antioch, were directed by the Holy Spirit to “ sep- 
arate Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them. And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.” This is the only ac- 
count we have of the ordination of St. Paul. It occurred 
after he had been an apostle several years; after he had been 
examined by the apostles at Jerusalem, and been. publicly 
recognized by them; after he had baptized converts and 
founded churches. It was ordination by laymen, —“ the 
simple ceremony of ordination which we trace through the 
earlier periods of Jewish history, and which we here see 
adopted under the highest authority of the Christian 
Church.” * 

6. If we fail to find any prescribed form of ordination, we 
find - plenty of evidence that laymen pertormed all. the func- 
tions subsequently held to be the prerogative of the clergy 
exclusively. Laymen preached as well as taught in the apos- 
tolic times and subsequently.. This is made very clear in the 
Acts of the Apostles, as well as in some of the Epistles.% 
And even so late as the second century, as we learn from the 
homily called the Second Epistle of Clement, and from the 
Apostolical Constitutions —of a later date —laymen exer- 
cised the preacher’s function. Laymen baptized, also, and 
administered the Eucharist, and executed discipline,.and or- 
dained bishops.” In fact, in apostolic times Christians appear 


24 It deserves notice that the apostles at Jerusalem, though they had had two op- 
portunities, did not undertake to ordain Paul. The small importance atfached to 
cerez:ony, even of ordination, is shown in this as in the New Testament record gen- 
erally. 

25.‘* Life and Episties of St. Paul.’’ p. 128. 

26 Acts viii. 4; xi. 19-21; xiii. 1. 1 Cor. xiv. ‘i 

27 Apostolical Constitutions 8, 31; St. Ambrose, Op. Vol, IL., p. 241; Tertullian, 
De Baptismo, 17, edition of Hauck; and the ‘‘ Ignatian Epistles,”’ ad Eph. 20,2. Cf. 
Lightfoot, p. 181, et seg. 
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to have exercised official functions rather according to their 
personal worth and the access of the Spirit, than according to 
a prescribed order ‘The distinctions which St. Paul. makes 
between Christians are based, not upon office, but upon vari- 
eties of spiritual power.” % So marked is.this peculiarity to 
one who makes a careful study of the Apostolic Church, that 
it led the late Dean Stanley, after a life-time spent in the crit- 
ical study of Bible lands and times, to write: “In the first 
beginning of Christianity there was no such institution as the 
clergy, . . it grew naturally out of the want which was 
created.” # 

It may occur to some reader that there are directions in 
the Pastoral Epistles —1 and 2 Tim. and Titus — which are 
hardly consistent with the facts already determined. The 
Pastoral Epistles are the latest of the apostle’s writings, and 
exhibit the progress which had been. made in the Christian 
communities towards more compact organization. But we 
find here, as in the Acts and elsewhere, that. bishop and pres- 
byter are still used synonymously.2® The minister, or deacon, 
is now more distinctly separated from the overseers.*1.. We 
learn from these letters that Timothy, like Paul, received his 
ordination from the. elders, and that he exercised the power 
of ordination,® as also did. Titus,24 who was left at Crete by 
the apostle, that he might ‘* ordain presbyters in every city.” 
But-no. form of ordination ® is. prescribed in the Pastoral 
Epistles, nor is the item of official rank or of ecclesiastical 
order given any prominenee. Soundness of faith, discern- 
ment of spiritual things, aptness in teaching, and. weight of 
character are the matters upon which the emphasis is laid. 
Mention is made of the imposition of hands in the case of the 
ordination of Paul by the presbyters of Antioch, and-in that 
of the consecration of Timothy. The same ceremony is im- 

28 Hatch, Lecture on “ Clergy and Laity”. 311 Tim. iii. 8-18. 

29 Lecture on ‘* The Clergy,’’ 1881. 821 Tim. iv. 14. 
0 Titus i: 5 compared with i. 7. * 881 Tim. v. 22. 84 Titus i. 5-9. 


35 The earliest form for the ordination or consecration of a clergyman. which the lit- 
erature of the early Church presents is contained in Book 8 of the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions. Its simplicity, and correspondence to induction into civil office, are its 
prominent teatures. sai “ 
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plied in the instructions to Timothy to “ lay hands suddenly 
on no man.” But it is remarkable that in the minute ritual 
of ordination in the Apostolical Constitutions, referred to in 
the note below, the ceremony of imposition of hands is not 
mentioned. St. Cyprian enumerates carefully the elements 
that combined to make the election of Cornelius valid, but he 
omits the imposition of hands at his ordination. And St. 
Jerome does not include this in his minute summary of the 
qualifications of the Bishop of Alexandria: ® *“ It follows from 
this that the rite was not universal: it is impossible that, 
if it was not universal, it could have been regarded as 
essential.’ 

The bearing of all these facts on the theory that ordination 
was originally supposed to communicate some spiritual grace 
or ecclesiastical authority is obvious. The irregularity, vari- 
ability, and, in some instances, entire absence of the rite, 
show conclusively that no such efficacy was attributed to it. 
One of the half-dozen most distinguished ecclesiastical schol- 
ars in England, whose patient research and unvarying candor 
have marked him out as an authority, and secured his ser. 
vices in the preparation of the articles bearing on this question 
in the great work: entitled “ Dictionary of Christian Antiqui- 
ties,” sums up his judgment on the point here discussed in 
the emphatic statement: ‘“‘ Of the existence of the idea that 
ecclesiastical office in itself, and not as a matter of ecclesias- 
tical regulation and arrangement, conferred special and 
exceptional powers, there is neither proof nor reasonable 
presumption.” ® 


We turn next to consider the Apostolical Succession, as it 
is called: more properly the clerical succession. Quar exam- 


ination has been so conducted as to put us in possession of 
the information which is prerequisite to a valid judgment on 
this point. The claim is that Christ ordained the apostles ; 


that they in turn ordained their successors; and these last 


86 Epist. 55. 87 Epistle 146. 88 Bampton Lectures, 1880. p. 181. 
89 Edwin Hatch, M. A., Vice-Principal of St. Mary Hall, and Grinfield Lecturer in 
the Septuagint, Oxford. 
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their successors, and.so on, down: any diocesan bishop being 
a true and lineal successor of the apostles. Bishop Hunting- 
ton of central New York, in an article in the Congregational- 
ist, Feb. 15, 1883, uses this language: “It is held that the 
ministry appears in three orders in both Testaments, and that 
no ordination is known in Scripture but by the first order. 
Every minister holds in direct line from the apostles.” We 
quote this as probably the current view of moderate Epis- 
copalians. 

In the light of what has been presented, it will be seen that 
the theory propounded by the bishop “is held” in defiance 
of facts, and in the teeth of scholarship. There is no evi- 
dence that the apostles ordained or appointed any successors, 
or that any one of them ever did so. The only shadow of 
presumption in favor of such an opinion is cast by the figure 
of Timothy. But St. Paul expressly and repeatedly distin- 
guishes himself as an apostle (who received not his appoint- 
ment from men), from Timothy, whom he describes by many 
different terms, but never as an apostle, nor as the successor 
of an apostle.” It nowhere appears that Jesus ever “ or- 
dained ”’ the apostles ; it is certain he never ordained Paul. 
This apostle, as we have seen, received his ordination from 
the elders of Antioch. Timothy was ordained by the same 
authority. If he had been ordained by Paul, as some contend 
from 2 Timothy, i. 6, or re-ordained, it must still be held that 
ordination by one who had himself received only presbyterial 
ordination could not communicate apostleship.“! 


Rome traces her succession to St. Peter, “the first bishop 
of Rome.”’ But there is only a tradition, now generally dis- 
carded by scholars, to rest St. Peter’s title on. If he were 


“bishop of Rome,” we know that his bishopric, like Paul’s or 


40 See introductions to the Pastoral Epistles; also the introductions to the Epistles to 
the Collosians, Ephesians and Galatians. ‘‘ The opinion that the same officers in the 
church who were first called apostles came afterwards to be designated bishops is 
baseless.’’ Bishop Lighttfoot’s “ Philippians.’’ pp. 195-6. 


41 [t was a practice of the early churches, when sending out any one charged with 
a special duty, whether an officer or a layman, whether he had already been ordained 


or not, to pray and lay hands on the head of the missionary. See Acts viii. 18, and 
x. 44. Also frequently elsewhere. 


NEW SERI=nS. VOL. XX. 18 
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Timothy’s, was only a pastorate. There is no evidence that 
he ordained any successor, or had any. The lists of apostolic 
successors depended on by Roman Catholic writers are so 


notoriously uncertain that there is not now, nor ever has been 


any agreement among them as to which is the genuine list. 
Irenzus and Eusebius say Linus was the first bishop of Rome, 
and with them agree Jerome and Augustine. But they offer 
no proof, confessing that it is a “tradition.” Tertullian, Ru- 
finius, and most Latin authors tell us, however, that Clemens 
was the successor of St. Peter. Still other authorities insert 
the name of Cletus next alter that of Peter. It is the same 
with the third and fourth names in the succession. . Cletus is 
put down in a number of catalogues, and Anacletus in others; 
and in some Clemens is placed between them. Here we have 
a succession that has no certain beginning and no authentic 
continuance. Yet theologians of the papal and _ prelatical 


schools assure us that the very existence of the Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ depends on the unbroken character of this 
pretended stream of succession.” 

If, however, there were conclusive evidence, instead of not 
a shred of evidence, for the clerical succession from the apos- 
tles, it would not avail for either the Papacy or the Episco- 
pacy. For, as we have seen, the proofs are numerous and 
incontestible that the apostolic ministry was not at all like 
either of these. Unlikeness, contrast, are the inevitable sug- 
gestions that arise in the mind which contemplates the two. 
Democracy is not more sharply in contrast to monarchy, sim- 
plicity is not a more natural antithesis to complexity, than 
the early Church and ministry are to modern Episcopacy. 

This leads to the further remark that whereas the bishops 
of the early church were parish bishops, or, as respects their 
authority and territorial rule, just what a modern pastor is, 
the bishops recognized and insisted on by Episcopacy are 


42 The Roman succession, on which the English and American founds, is fully can- 
vassed in Coleman's “ Apostolical and Primitive Church;” in “ Prelacy and Parity,” 
by the late Wm. C. Wisner, D.D.; and in an article on ‘* Apostolical Succession,” in 
the New Englander, April, 1844. See, also, Mosheim, Vol. II. p. 120; and Bower's 
“Lives of the Popes,” Vol. V.; but more minutely in Giesler, Vol. I., p. 108, Note 10, 
where the original documents give testimony. 
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diocesan. This is as great a departure both from ancient 
usage and the apostolical principle as could well be invented. 
It is the substitution of sacerdotalism for religious democracy, 


the authority of the priest for the independence oi the congre- 


gation. Whether an fmprovement ora perversion is aside 
from the present inquiry. It is enough that we here note 


that it is not apostolical.* 


Though on its own merits the so-called English succession 
scarcely deserves attention, and though it cannot be sup- 
ported independently of the Roman, our treatment would not 


be complete without some consideration of that claim. Those 
who, in our country, champion Episcopacy, are fond of saying 
that their line runs back through the English bishops to a, 
time wnen the church in Britain was part of the uncorrupted, 
primitive church. Several reflections are suggested by this 


claim. 

1. If Christianity was established in Britain at a period so 
early that its order and organization were primitive and un-. 
corrupted, then it was not modern Episcopacy that was set 
up there whether of the Anglican or American variety. — If, 
on the other hand, the bishops from London, York and Wales 
who are reputed to have been present at the Council of Arles, 
were diocesan bishops, then the style of Christian organization 
prevalent there was not apostolic but corrupted. 

2. The English succession must have cume through Rome. 
For whatever some credulous Tractarians may have conjec- 
tured, it is a clear historic fact that during several hundred 
years, from before King John to the Reformation, the sway of 
Rome in Britain was as absolute as in France or Spain. 
During the latter part of this period there was much discon- 
_ tent and some revolt. But there was no organization opposed 
to Rome. 

3. If it be said, “ This makes no difference ; since, if the 
bishops under Rome were in the succession, those who re- 
ceived from them must be in it also, whether in or out of the 


48 Article ‘* Parish,’ Dictionary of Ch. Ant. Lecture VIII. of Bampton Lectures, 
1880. Lightfoot, p. 64 e¢ seq. 
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hierarchy ” we suggest that the one ordination on which 
the continuance of the succession from the former to the 
latter hinges, that of Parker is alleged to be invalid by many 
both of Anglican and Catholic authorities. It is well known 
that the doubt which overhung Archbishop Parker’s title led 
to an Act of Parliament: declaring it valid. Of course the 
Act of Parliament could not confer on it the grace it lacked. 
If, however, we adopt Mr. Perceval’s facts and figures, and 
find the continuance unbroken, it turns out to be not the En- 
glish succession at all, but the Roman prolonged. And of 
this we have already seen that. both its beginning and all its 
earlier links are in utter uncertainty. The dilemma is this: 
If these champions reckon their clerical lineage independently 
of Rome, there is a vast period which they cannot count be- 
cause it is blank. ‘If they reckon by Rome they are involved 
in Rome’s unauthorized genealogy. 

4, But the leading scholars in the English Church, like 
Alford, Stanley, Lightfoot, Jowett, Hatch, Powell, abandon 
the theory of an English suecession: while several of those 
who figured prominently in the invention of the idea have 
confessed that their arguments failed to convince. themselves 
and, like John Henry Newman, have gone over to Rome.“ 

5. Another consideration is pertinent here. The great end 
which it is said is subserved by the apostolical succession is 
the unity of the Church. But this is as effectually broken by 
the English schisin as by the Methodist or Universalist. As 
Dr. Newman justly observes, “the Episcopalians are only one 
species of Independents.” If, now, it is permissible to hold 
that the ecclesiastical prerogative continues unbroken through 
‘schismatic bodies, and for hundreds of years, then this conse- 
quence must be accepted: That a Methodist or Universalist 
clergyman who had been consecrated by a Roman, or Angli- 
can, or Episcopal bishop, continues the succession to those 


44 Of curious interest, equally to the theologian and to the metaphysician, are the 
arguments with which Dr. Newman sought at first to persuade himself that ‘the 
Anglican"? communion is sounder and just as safe as the Roman, when contrasted 
with those by which a few years later he answered himself triumphantly and taught 
the Christian world that High Church Episcopacy is simply inconsistent Romanism. 
See his Apologia and his famous “ Note to Essay |X.” 
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bodies. Such is the fact, not only with respect to these two 
churches, but with respect to all the non-episcopal denomina- 
tions. All have ministers who were once episcopally ordained. 
These have participated in the ordination of other clergymen. 
Cannot every sect boast a strain of apostolical succession ? 
But the theory of clerical or priestly succession, taken in its 
entirety, compels the conclusion that such succession cannot 
be perpetuated in a permanently schismatic body, like the 
Anglican or the American Episcopal church. They are, there- 
fore, cut off from the so-called apostolical line, and handed 
over to “ uncovenanted mercies,” along with the rest of us. 
The question of Catholicity, or the theory that the Chris- 
tian Church is a universal unit, though interesting and closely 
related to that which has been discussed in these pages, is one 
on which we do not here enter. Possibly in a subsequent 
paper this large theme may be to some extent explored. 


But it will still be replied that a strong presumption in favor 
of Episcopacy as the original form of Christian organization 


is created by the fact that the larger part of the churches of 


Christendom, including all the older ones, are episcopal. The 
Eastern or Greek Church includes in its various patriarchates 
nearly ninety millions, and extends its sway over the vast 
region indefinitely described as “the Kast.”” The Roman, or 
Latin, Church counts its forces at something like two hundred 
millions. The Church of England and Wales with its missions 
and dependencies embraces not far from fifteen millions.® 
There are besides a number of smaller episcopal bodies, such 
as the Abyssinian Church,“ the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
the Protestant Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal in the 
United States, comprising in all four or five millions more. 
So that at least: three-fourths of the adherents of Christianity 
are in more or less complete accord with the episcopal form of 


46 It is pertinent to observe here that the Anglican Communion does not include one 
half the people of Great Britain and never has. It has territorial and statutorial rights 
which it cannot exercise. All authorities agree that it has been declining for some 
years. 

46 Whether the Abyssinian Church has any diocesan bishops is a disputed point, and 
the information accessible at the time of writing does not clear it up. 
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church government. How can such a fact be reconciled with 
the conclusion that this was not the primitive and apostolical 
form ? 

The answer is: That all these episcopal churches are com- 
paratively recent* divisions of what was from the fourth to 
the ninth century practically one great organization ; that it 
was during tiis period, from the fourth to the ninth, that the 
loose and simple organization of the apostolic age attained, 
through long processes of gradual accretion and assimilation, 
that extraordinary development in multiplicity of details and 
complexity of administration, along with political unity, out 
of which it has been reformed only here and there, and at the 
cost of immense courage and effort ; that the procedure was 
in strict accordance with well known laws of the development 
of human society ; that it was promoted, if not compelled, by 
the state and race forces with which it entered into alliance ; 
that every step in the gradual evolution of the simple organi- 
zation of the primitive churches into the vast and complicated 


politico-religious power which greets us in the era from Urban 
II. thréugh the pontificate of Innocent III., can be, has been, 
distinctly traced ; and that no conclusion of history rests upon 
solider data, or receives each year the assent of more scholars, 
than this: that the churches of the apostolic age were episco- 
pal in no sense in which modern congregational or presbyterian 
churches are not also episcopal. 


To sum up: 

_ 1. The aggressive character of Episcopacy in recent years, 
joined with the steady iteration of claims and pretensions that 
unchurch all Christians not in communion with an episcopal 
church, invites examination if it does not challenge criticism. 

2. That examination discloses the fact that the English 
Church, in the beginning and for more than two hundred 
years afterwards, was content to think its form of organiza- 


47 It is but little more than three hundred years since the last separation between 
the Greek and Roman churches. 

48 For the detailed and abundant proofs of the positions above stated, the reader is 
referred to the ‘‘ Organization of the Early Christian Churches,’’ by Edwin Hatch, 
M.A., Rivingtons, 1881. 
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tion the best without insisting that it is jure divino exclusive. 
The same remark applies to the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States up to 1825. 

3. In apostolic times church government and clerical order 
were not uniform, but inchoate, unprescribed, and left almost 
altogether to the judgment and convenience of each com- 
munity. 

3. The “ bishop” of the apostolic times was one of the 
“elders” chosen to preach, lead the worship, look after the 
offerings, and have general oversight, in co-ordination with 
the other elders, of the religious and charitable affairs of the 
community. In other words, he was mutatis mutandis, just 
what a modern pastor is. 

5. Diocesan bishops are unknown to the first hundred years 
of Christianity: probably to the first two hundred. 

6. Episcopacy is a development, under combined Jewish 
and Roman influence, and is not ouly not apostolic but ata 
greater remove from it than any other form of religious or- 
ganization. 

_If the adherents of Episcopacy were willing to waive the 
question of the primitive character of their polity and could 
content themselves to commend it on the ground of intrinsic 
fitness or practical advantages, alleging, perhaps, that the very 
fact that it was slowly developed attests its superiority to the 
crude and untried form which the evidence shows to have been 
the apostolical, we should have no controversy with them. 
In that case opinions and tastes would differ; but not more 
than now. Some would agree with Charles IT. that ‘“ Presby- 
terianism is no religion for gentlemen,” and some would favor 
the opinion of Cromwell that Episcopacy is “ royalty in relig- 
ion.” But it is their habit now-a-days to assume for it exclu- 
sive right and authority on the ground of its primacy. It is 
“apostolic,” they are continually reminding us, and “historic.” 
It is from the beginning, of divine appointment, and charged 
with mystic efficacy and sanctity. Such pretensions are not 
conducive to Christian concord. They offend. And when 
those against whom they are used as a proselyting weapon 
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know that they are merely pretensions, are they not under 
bonds, as servants of truth, to expose the fact ? 

As we have said elsewhere, so we repeat here: for the An- 
glican and for the American Episcopal churches we have high 
respect and, in many particulars, admiration. We are not so 
affected by their unfounded claims as to overlook or under- 
estimate those that are solidly based. We cheerfully confess 
our large debt to thefn and join in unreserved gratitude to 
God for the great work fey have done and continue doing, 
in behalf of a reasonable amd orderly and comprehensive ad- 
ministration of the Christian Religion. 

But the phenomenon of the rise in modern times of a large 
number of Christian communities which, while differing in 
other respects, agree in rejecting episcopacy and in recurring 
toa more primitive and apostolical form of organization, and 
which have made remarkable progress in every country where 
they have been allowed opportunity, so that they now aggre- 
gate more than fifty millions of souls, means two things: 1. 
That the followers of Christ are not to be organized into unity. 
They wik be one only as they rise to the same levels of vision, 
acquire the same spirit, live by the same law. 2. That the 
kingdom of our Lord, in which no man is master because all 
are priests, must be more and more construed as it was in the 
beginning,—free,comprehensive,universal ; and comprehensive 
and universal because free. ‘The hour cometh when neither 
in Jerusalem nor in this mountain shall men worship the 
Father. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father.in spirit and in truth.” 


49 The reader will note that the principal authorities relied on in this examination 
are Episcopalians. It is believed that no position is here taken which has not been 
conceded by one or more Episcopal writers of recognized authority. 


I. M. Atwood, D.D. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


“ Scripture Exposition” Reviewed. 


‘And as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment : so Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of many; and unto them that look for him shall he 
appear the second time without sin unto salvation.”’—Heb. ix. 27, 28. 


In the QuaRTERLY for January, there is an exposition of the 
above passage very different from that which has generally 
been given by our critics. I have read it with care, and the 
arguments and reasoning do not seem to ve conclusive or even 
satisfactory. The text is a very important one, and therefore 
ought to be studied with the greatest care. 

The common interpretation claims that in the original the 
article is used before the word which means men; hence it 
should read, “And as it is appointed unto the men once to 

.die,” ete. The men cannot denote men in general, but must 
designate the priests. This point decided, the sense of the 
passage is easily determined. But the new exposition objects 
to this interpretation, because the article in Greek is used with 
‘the noun when men in general, or as a race, are denoted ; and 
quotations are made from several Greek grammars in support 
of the statement. It is certainly true that tots avOgans may 
be translated men, but it is also true that the words may be 
-translated the men. As far as the grammar can be a guide to 
the translation, it must be admitted that it furnishes equal 
authority for each rendering, and this the citations made prove. 
It is a great mistake to affirm that a noun with the article 
must be translatéd in a certain manner because it may be. As 
a rule, the article in Greck is to be translated, but the excep- 
tions are many. There is no way to determine when it should 
be preserved in the translation and when not, except by con- 
sidering the sense of the passage, and the idioms of the two 
languages. He who affirms that the article ought not to be 
preserved in the translation of our text ought to give the rea- 
son why not. The text makes good sense and good English 
when the article is translated, and it should not be ruled out 
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because it is sometimes used in the Greek when it would be 
omitted in English. It should be omitted in the translation 
only for good reason. The best authority we can have, un- 
doubtedly, is the usage of the writer himself. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the word for man or men occurs several times, 
meaning men in general, or the race, and in not one instance 
is the article used. The word for man is always used without 
the article—ii.6; v.15; vi. 16; vii. 8, 28; viii. 2; xiii. 6. 
Our text furnishes the only instance in Hebrews in which the 
word for man occurs with the article. Hence we have a right 
to infer that the apostle uses the word ina sense different from 
that in which he uses itin other places without the article. For 
if he had used the word here in the same sense as in other 
places he would doubtless have employed the same form of 
expression. 

The new exposition has much to say about the comparison 
or contrast expressed in the text by as and so. It affirms that 
there is really no comparison, but rather a statement of the 
occasion of Christ’s death, or the reason why his death was 
necessary. Prof. Stuart thinks the sense of the original is cor- 
rectly expressed by as and so, and speaks: f the comparison 
made by these words. Com. in loc. Robinson in his Greek 
Lexicon speaks of x«@ doov as used before a comparison, but 
is silent about its use for giving a reason. For examples of its 
use see Hebrews iii. 3; vii. 20, 22. 

The new exposition makes the men appointed to die denote 
men in general, or the human race, and affirms that Christ 
was once offered to bear the sins of all men because it was 


appointed them to die once. It is evident that the apostle has 
been comparing the priestly office of Christ with that of the 
high priest, to show the superiority of the former over the 
latter. The annual atonement made by the high priest is 
compared carefully and minutely with that made by Christ. 


Now if the men here spoken of denote men in general, the 
apostle suspends the comparison which he has been making, 
and having introduced the high priest into the holy of holies, 
leaves him there with his work unfinished and the atonement 
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not completed ; and without giving any information of his in- 
tention, proceeds to speak of human destiny, the judgment 
after death and the sacrifice of Christ on account of the same ; 
then returns to his comparison of the offering of Christ with 
the atonement of the high priest, without giving his readers the 
faintest intimation that he has made such a remarkable excur- 
sion, and then proceeds to describe the superior effects of 
Christ’s one atonement to ihat of the high priest made annu- 
ally. Certainly we should not expect the apostle to pursue a 
course like this, and we cannot believe he has, until weighty 
reasons are given to show that he has. 

But men are appointed to die once. The common orthodox 
interpretation has been as follows: Men have been appointed 
to die a natural death once, so Christ was offered once to bear 
their sins. Now once has no force in such an exegesis, except 
‘to show that Christ was offered once because men die once. 
Once in fact becomes a troublesome element in the exposition. 


It suggests the query whether Christ would have been offered 
more than once if men had been appointed to die more than 


once. 
But according to the new exposition, natural death is not 


meant, but moral death, or death in sin. It says, ‘‘ None ex- 
cept a death in sin, such as all die in Adam, could be the 


occasion of Christ’s offering for sin. It was by one man that 
‘sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men.’ We know that Christ died to redeem 


men from sin, and this death in sin”? (p. 18). Now if the 
death which all men die is a death in sin, the conclusion is 


inevitable that it is appointed unto all men to die in sin — all 
are appointed to commit sin. But it is said that the meaning 


of the original is not appointed in any proper sense of that 
word, but the meaning is, divine allotment. According to this 


the apostle means to say, all men die in sin once by divine 


allotment ; or they sin once by divine allotment. Is it because 


men sin by divine allotment that Christ was offered to bear 
their sins ? Such seems to be the force of the statement. 


Would not Christ have been offered if death in sin had come 
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in some other way than by divine allotment? But men die 
thus only once ; hence, if they die in sin more than once, it 
is not by divine allotment. If death in sin had come more 
than once by divine allotment, would Christ have offered him- 
self more than once? Or if Christ offered himself only for 
that one death in sin which is by divine appointment, is there 
any offering for the death in sin which is not by divine allot- 
ment? Such queries are suggested by the new exposition, 
and I know not how they can be answered so as to satisfy the 
inquiring mind. I cannot call to mind any Scripture which 
teaches that men sin or die in sin once by divine allotment ; 
but I do recall these words of an apostle, ‘* Let no man say 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God cannot 
be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man: but every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust and 
enticed.” James i. 13,14. And I dwell with satisfaction on 
the cheerful announcement that “ God commendeth His love 
toward us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us” Rom. v. 8. 

I will now give in outline what seems to me to be the mean- 
ing of this important passage. We must seek for a clear 
view of the theme which the apostle is discussing, and the 
object he would accomplish. There can be no doubt that he 
is showing the superior efficacy of Christ’s offering for sin over 
that of the high priest on the great day of atonement ; the 
latter being only a figure or symbol of the true atonement 
made by the former. The design of this annual atonement 
was to secure the remission of the sins of all the people. 
For this purpose they were presented in judgment before the 
Lord in the holy of holies, and an atonement made for their 
sins by a prescribed ceremonial. While the high priest was 
accomplishing this the people were without, bowed down in 
prayer. The high priest, having accomplished the ceremonial 
in due form, came out to the people who, hearing the golden 
bells on his garment, rose up and received the benediction. 
They now felt that all their sins were blotted out and their in- 
debtedness forgiven, so that they commenced the new year 
with a clean account with their God. 
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Such was the design and effect of the annual atonement, 
and this was what they believed was accomplished by it. In 
making the comparison between the offering of Christ and 
that of the high priest, the apostle had proceeded so far, pre- 
ceding our text, as the entrance of the high priest into the 
holy of holies, but had not spoken of the atonement as accom- 
plished. In verses 27 and 28, he speaks of the accomplish- 
ment of the atonement, and of the more efficient offering of 
Christ. Having completed this comparison of Christ’s offer- 
ing with that of the high priest on the great day of atone- 
ment, he proceeds to point out the superior effects and effi- 
ciency of the former over the latter, in the first verses of 
chapter x. Thus we have a comparison between two things 
kept steadily in view, and continued unto the end of the cere- 
monial, followed by a statement of results. 

As the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has always 
omitted the article when speaking of men as a race, we have 
a right to infer that he does not use the word men in a general 
sense, since he writes the article before it. Moreover, the 
article has sometimes the force of a pronoun, andis translated 
accordingly in Mark vii. 11; Gul. i. 4. Hence we inay read, 
‘“ As it is appointed unto these men once to die,” if the mean- 
ing will thus be more clearly expressed. -Amoxerrar does not 
mean to be appointed, as rendered in our text. It denotes 
something reserved, something that remains, or is kept, or is 
waiting. The apostle is indeed not speaking of the appoint- 
ment of the high priest to office, but of what remains for him 
to do in order to accomplish the ceremonial of atonement day. 
It remains for the priest to die, and after this the judgment 
The high priest was to bear the children of Israel in judgment 
before the Lord for the purpose of making an atonement for 
them. The apostle is not speaking of the breastplate of judg- 
ment, but of the judgment itself which was to be accomplished. 
It was by this appointed ceremonial that judgment was brought 
forth unto victory. The article is not used before the word 
which means judgment as we should expect it to be if one 
great day of judyment was intended. When speaking o 
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common things, or of those in frequent use, the article is 
sometimes omitted. For example see Acts v. 18. But I can- 
not recall a single example of a noun denoting a particular 
thing of special importance or deep concern without the arti- 
cle. So, then, we have a rule or a custom in the use of the 
article which is of service in the exposition of our text. 

And as, in accomplishing the service of the great day, it 
remained for the pricst to die and make an atonement for the 
people, so Christ was offered to bear the sins of many, that is, 
of allmen. His offering consisted in his death, or he died to 
accomplish something greater and better for all men than the 
atonement which the high priest effected for the children of 
Israel. As the apostle had spoken several times of the high 
priest making his offering onee a year, and of Christ as mak- 
ing his offering once in the end of the age, he does not deem 
it necessary to limit or define the word in our text, presuming 
that his readers will readily get his meaning. There is cer- 
tainly no need of mis‘aking it. 

When the high priest had made the atonement in the holy 
of holies, he came out to the waiting people to pronounce the 
blessing upon them, thus indicating a successful issue of the 
service. So Christians are represented as expecting the re- 
turn of their High Priest. who has gone into the true holy of 
holies, to pronounce the blessing upon them, the result of 
which is the remission of sins and the attainment of salvation. 
Christ disappeared from his disciples when he went into the 
true most holy place, but will appear the second time, or will 
appear to them again, having fully accomplished that for which 
he offered himself. In this description of the work of Christ 
I am inclined to think the apostle has in mind the spiritual 
blessings secured by the Saviour to his disciples, expressed in 
language suggested by the comparison which he had instituted, 
or rather, in language which the comparison demanded. 


Rev. W. R. French. 
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ARTICLE XIX. 
Robert G. Ingersoll vs. Christianity. 


Some months since two articles appeared in one of our first 
class publications, written, by a man of national reputation for 
eloquence if not erudition, against Christianity. 

The title of these articles gave little or no indication to their 
character. They seemed to lack that dignity and consistency 
which t':e sul:sject, the man, and medium of publication de- 
manded. The first was little more than a loose and general 
tirade against tle dogmas and dogmatists belonging to the 
fadilig past, denominated by the author Christianity and Chris- 
tians ; an effort to appear sharp, irreverent, and regardless of 
prevailing opinions and predilections. The second was more 
like a personal effort for superiority in wit and sarcasm than 
acalm, dispassionate discussion of differences in believed 
truths. It is much to be regretted that so important a subject 
should be so carelessly treated, by a person of some celebrity, 
in a periodical of such marked public influence. But this 
being the case, it seems to suggest the following thoughts: 

What is Christianity ? To judge correctly of its merits we 
must possess a somewhat definite knowledge of its constituent 
elements. The word implies the doctrines of Christ. Gen- 
erally, then, the system of religion taught by, Christ; but spe- 
cifically the truths he uttered, the principles he promulgated, 
the doctrines he proclaimed, and the life he lived as distin- 
guished from others in its entirety. Other than this may be 
so called, but is not Christianity. 

A Christian, strictly speaking, is one who is Christ-like in 
faith and practice, one who believes in, promulgates and prac- 
tices Christ’s principles; just as to believe in and teach the 
philosophy of Socrates is to be Socrastian ; to believe in and 
advocate the principles of Lord Bacon is to be Baconian ; or 
to be like John Calvin or Martin Luther in faith and practice, 
is to be a Calvinist or Lutheran. 

Now, if we wished to know the faith and practice of Calvin 
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and Luther, or the philosophy of Socrates and Bacon, we 
would go directly to their own works if obtainable, or if not, 
to the record of them made by those familiar with them and 
their teachings ; and not to a statement of them by professed 
followers living centuries after they had died, even though 
those followers might be most zealous and conscientious ; for 
such nearly always overestimate and naturally overstate strik- 
ing peculiarities. This is so evident that it needs no argu- 
ment, yet in the face of this our author and other opponents 
pursue the opposite course in objecting to Christianity. In 
descanting upon its doctrines they quote from the Nicewan 
Creed, the Thirty-nine Articles, or some other dogmatic state- 
ments, which are only the conceptions of Christian docttine 
obtained by persons living centuries after Christ lived and 
taught, instead of quoting trom the record made by those 
who heard him teach and saw his life. And if they talk of 
its influence upon mankind, they turn to the dark ages and 
dilate upon the terrible ignorance, fearful superstition and 
monstrous iniquities of the times; or to the Spanish inquisi- 
tion with its cruel horrors and heartless canes as fruits 
of ‘Christ’s doctrine. 

If honest in purpose, why not go to Christ’s own statemetits 
for his doctrines, and examine his character and life for their 
effects ? or to the characters and lives of those living under 
their influence? Why not, instead of those living centuries 
after, when Christianity in faith and practice had become cor- 
rupted by its contact with men of almost every nation, kin- 
dred and tongue? Or, again, why not look to its influence in 
the present day? See the efforts to ameliorate the condition 
of the suffering and improve the depraved — homes for the 
homeless, aid to the destitute, asylums and hospitals for the 
afflicted, re.ormatories for the vicicus, and education for all ! 
What spirit moves in all this but that of him who healed the 
sick, cleansed the leper, fed the hungry, gave sight to the 
blind, and loved his fellow-man ? Is it wilful misreprcsentation, 
the effect of fierce hatred, or blind prejudice, which can never 
be just, much less generous ? 
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But let us not be too harsh in our judgment. Human na- 
ture is a strange thing, and it is very difficult to account for 
some of its apparent perversities and contradictions. A fine 
illustration of this is found in our distinguished author, in 
the carefully prepared articles referred to. 

Among other things, he says, * the proverbs of Christ, his 
religion of forgiveness, his creed of kindness, were. lost in the 
darkness of superstition.” If lost in it, they certainly did not 
cause it, were not known, or recognized by it, and had no 
influence in forming or moulding the characters, or disposi- 
tions of the men of that time; and so. the ignorance, super- 
stition, cruelty, crime and corruption of the age cannot justly 
be attributed to Christianity. 

But “The proverbs of Christ, his religion of forgiveness, 
and creed of kindness” constituted real Christianity did they 
not? Most assuredly ; and we thank our Iconoclast for this 
honest confession, this truthful test!mony to the nature of the 
Chrsstian religion. But why, then, continue to abuse Chris- 
tianity and the Christian religion? why persist in calling the 
crude statements of doctrine growing amidst the gathering 
gloom of the dark ages, by that pure name? Why continue 
to charge the heinous crime, resulting from that darkness, to 
Christianity ? 

Again: in the same article is the following: ‘ For the 
man Christ, who loved his fellow-men, who believed in an In- 
finite Father who would shicld the innocent and protect the 
just, I have the highest admiration and respect.” What tes- 
timony in favor of that which he attempts to deride! 

In these quotations it is admitted that Christ lived; that he 
spoke words of wisdom, that Ais religion was that of forgive- 
ness; his creed that of kindness; that he believed in an 
Infinite Father who would shield the innocent and protect 
the just. These, then, constitute the principles of Chris- 
tianity ; a belief in them is a Christian belief; and the 
connected, if not resultant action, (love for his fellow-man,) 
faith and practice-of Christ. And they are—or, combined 
is Christian action. Combined they form Christianity ; the 

NEY SERIVS. VOL. XX. 19 
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as one—it is so excellent in theman, Christ, as to command 
his “highest admiration and respect.” This is what the 
quotation means—does the author intend it? What more 
would any Christian ask? Is he honest? Why, then, abuse 
the thing he so much admires? This, commanding his high- 
est admiration and respect, is Christ, with his faith and ac- 
tions—Christianity! and yet Christianity and Christians he 
continually derides. 

But again, in the same articles we find this: “Christianity 
compromised with paganism . . . . the simplicity of the 
early Christians was lost in heathen rites and pagan pomp. 
The believers in the blessedness of poverty became rich, ava- 
ricious and grasping ; and those who said, sell all you have 
and give to the poor, became the ruthless gatherers of tithes 
and taxes. In a few years the teachings of Jesus were for- 
gotten.” 

“The teachings of Jesus were forgotten,” and the above 
consequences followed : the teachings, then, were opposed to 
these things. Compromise means concessions, the yielding 
of our convictions, or preferences to, or for, others. The 
nature of the yielding in this case is too truthfully and clearly 
stated to need comment. Note the contrasts and see how 
complete the moral metamorphosis ! 

And yet, in the face of all this, the major occupation of 
this man is making money by ridiculing Christianity and 
Christian believers ! | 

Carefully examine these words and see if they do not speak 
in thunder tones against his position, and in favor of that 
which he would so delight to pull down. 

He is fully aware of the purity and beauty of: Christianity, 
a religion of forgiveness and creed of kindness, of faith in 
the Divine Father and love of fellow-man: he acknowledges 
that the early Christians were distinguished for their simplicity 
and the fraternal, loving spirit requiring tiem to share their 
all with the needy and unfortunate: and. that in the passing 
centuries they compromised with paganisin, lost their sim- 
plicity, forgot their religion of forgiveness, their creed of 


> 
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kindness, their faith in the universal fatherhood of God and 
consequent brotherhood of man, became selfish, grasping, 
superstitious, tyrannical and corrupt—he is fully aware of all 
these facts, and yet insists on calling this polluted thing 
Christianity, and the debased followers of this pollution, 
Christians ! 

And why should he thus persistently call that Christianity 
which he knows is only its perversion and cannot be found in 
Christ or any of his works or words? Why thus pervert the 
truth and misrepresent facts? Why select from the darkest 
pages of human history the wicked acts of wicked men, and 
call them the results of Christianity, when there is no Chris- 
tianity in the diabolical deeds nor in their perpetrators ? 

Can he be sincere and sane in such a course? Why does 
he not distinguish between the true and false, the pure and 
polluted ; explain and applaud the one, expose and condemn 
the other ? 

Let us however not be too hasty and do injustice ; every 
author is entitled to his own definitions, if correct. In a 
very loose way he defined Christianity as follows: “Chris- 
tianity is the ordinary moral code. plus the miraculous origin 
of Christ, his crucifixion, his resurrection, his ascension, the 
inspiration of the Bible, the doctrine of the atonement and 
necessity of belief.” Again he says: ‘The doctrines dis- 
tinctively Christian, (to which he objects,) are the necessity 
of belief in a certain thing, the idea that eternal punishment 
awaits him who fails to believe, the idea that the innocent 
can suffer for the guilty.” 

Generalizing from these, we deduce the following as his 
meaning : 

1st. ‘* Christianity consists of the ordinary moral code plus 
the doctrines distinctively Christian,’ with which we can 
fully agree. 

2d “The miraculous origin of Christ, his crucifixion, his 
resurrection and ascension, the inspiration of the Bible, the 
doctrine of the «atonement, the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and the necessity of belief for salvation, are the doc- 
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trines distinctively Christian.” This will bear examination : 
These are matters of evidence and not assertion. If they 
were promulgated by Christ only, and his immediate follow- 
ers, then they are doctrines distinctively Christian, not 
otherwise ; and the most conclusive evidence in the matter is 
the authentic record of his sayings and doings, and those of 
the disciples and apostles. 

Submitted to this test, are the above enumerated doctrines 
those of Christ, or peculiarly Christian? Let the gentleman 
answer in his own words. ‘His doctrine of forgiveness ;” 
anything of forgiveness in the above? “ His creed of kind- 
ness ;” anything about kindness in the above? “ His faith 
in an Infinite Father ;” anything of that in the above? “‘Who 
loved his fellowman ;” anything of this in the above? ‘The 
early Christians” were simple and fraternal to an eminent 
degree. he admits; anything in the above to produce such 
characters? How strangely inconsistent great men may 
sometimes become! But let us examine them a little more 
closely in their order. 


1st. “The miraculous origin o! Christ.” Does Christ ever 
affirm it? We have no such record. Does he assume it, or 
refer to it? We have no such record. True. he calls the In- 
finite his Father, but he also teaches us all to say ‘ Our 


Father.” What matters it to Christianity how he was born, or 


whence he came? What he taught distinct from others, and 
what he did different from others, constitute the essence of 
distinctive Christianity ; and in that we find nothing of this 


matter. And but one of his immediate followers mentions it ; 
the author of the first Gospel. And even that mention is 


nothing peculiar to Christianity. The ideal men of almost all 
natious have been considered of miraculous origin, were born 
of the gods. In this particular, then, we see our author is 


mistaken, for if not promulgated by Christ, it cannot be 


Christian ; and though affirmed by one of the disciples, it is 
found common to other religions, and so, is not peculiarly 


Christian. 
9d. “ His crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension.” But 
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these are mere incidents of his history, as well authenticated 
as his existence, surely, but forming no part of Christianity, 
except as announced by him. The particular circumstances 
attending these facts are peculiar to Christian history, but in 
no sense form a prominent part of Christ’s principles ; and in‘ 
this Christianity is not peculiar, because, in the history of the 
world’s ideal men, we are told that they have died and are 
believed to have lived again. 

3d. The inspiration of the Scriptures.” But is this pecu- 
liar to Christianity? Is there any religion the followers of 
which do not believe the books containing a history of its 
origin and progress are inspired? If not, this tenet, also, if 
it be such, is not ‘peculiarly Christian,” and our author is 
mistaken. But more: it is not a part of Christ’s teachings ; 
he nowhere affirms it even of the Old Testament, and he 
could not of the New, for it was not written until after his 


death. It is not claimed directly by any of the authors of 
the books of the New Testament, and some of tnem distinctly 


aver that they wrote what they saw and heard. 

High appreciation of the books grew to veneration, venera- 
tion and admiration caused extravagant claims for them, 
which ignorance and superstition accepted as correct; so, that 
for many years many persons claimed, and many believed, 


that every word in them was immediately dictated by the In- 


finite. But that is an absurd claim long since abandoned by 
intelligent people, for it is well known that there is scarcely 
one word in our Bible written by the original authors. The 


book has passed through two translations in each of which 


new words were substituted for uhe old, the correctness of 
which substitution is a matter depending wholly on human 
judgment. Fifty years ago Prof. Stowe, of Lane Theological 


Seminary, a Presbyterian institution, in the preface to “ His- 


tory of the books of the Bible,” said : 


‘“‘It is not the words of the Bible that were inspired, it is 
not the thoughts.of the Bible that were inspired, it is the men 


that wrote the Bible that were inspired.” 
4th. The doctrine of the atonement,” or as he otherwise 
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states, ‘““The idea that the innocent can suffer for the guilty.” 
If the latter statement is the correct one, he objects to one 
of the most evident facts of our existence. There is scarcely 
anytiniing more certain than that in many and oft repeated 
‘instances the innocent do suffer for the guilty. That Christ 
so suffered is clearly recognized in the New Testament, and 
that others have, is as clearly demonstrated in human his- 
tory and experience. 

The sufferings and sacrifices of many noble souls endeav- 
oring to ameliorate the conditions of the depraved, are illus- 
trations. Parents of wayward children and the drunkard’s 
wife are notable instances of the fact that the innocent suffer 
. for the guilty, and in many cases actually on account of their 
guilt. How many a breaking heart has watched with cease- 
less vigils to save the life of one, the cause of her reproach. 
How many a wife has toiled in untold suffering for the bread 
to feed the criminally negligent, cruel husband ; enduring 
his beastliness and abuse that she may at least shield him 
from greater depths of degradation. But to this there can 
surely be no objettion. Such cases are the glory of humanity ; 
bright tokens of the love of man for fellow-man, which lifts 
him above the brute creation. 


The doctrine of the atonement, however, is quite a differ- 
ent thing, as believed and explained by most in the past and 
some in the present; it is the doctrine of substitution ; the 
guiltless suffering instead of the guilty. But, is even this, if 
a part of Christianity, peculiar to it? Is not the same thing 
shadowed forth at least, in both the Hindoo and Egyptian 
religions ? 

However this may be, it forms no part of Christianity. It 
was never affirmed directly or indirectly, in any of the writ- 
ings or sayings of the original Christians of which we have a 
record, and never sanctioned nor intimated by ¢!:e authors of 
the Christian religion. Old and New Testaments alike 
declare ‘7 EVERY man ACCORDING to his works,” and “God 
will by no means clear the guilty.” Nor is it to be found 
affirmed or advocated by persons bearing the Christian name 
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until after the ““compromise with Paganism,” and “the teach- 
ing of Jesus were forgotten.” 

And yet this lover of liberality, this admirer of truth and 
justice, calls that which forms no part of Christ’s teachings a 
distinctively Christian doctrine ; and abuses Christianity for 
what it is not. ‘ ‘ 

5th. “The doctrine of endless punishment.” Here again 
the author is mistaken, for it is not peculiar to Christianity if 
a part of it; because it is believed by many bearing other 
names, and forms part of many other systems of religion, as 
the author well knows; for he says: ‘Nearly all religions 
have this dogma for a corner-stone.” 

But more than this: the doctrine forms no part of the doc- 
trines peculiarly Christian as is proved by himself in the 
same article where he says, ‘“‘The idea of hell was born of , 
ignorance, brutality, fear, cowardice and revenge.” But that 
which is peculiarly Christian, must of necessity have been 
born of Christ, a man whose principles and life commands 
the author’s “highest admiration and respect!” Amazing 
inconsistency ! 

Still more: he knows, or ought to know, there are denom- 
inations of Christians of acknowledged worth and _intelli- 
gence, who boldly affirm, and challenge contrary proof, that 
the doctrine of endless punishment is neither taught nor inti- 
mated in any of the books of the Old or New Testaments ; 
that neither Christ nor any of his immediate followers ever 
gave utterance to any such sentiment, and that not until 
after the “compromise with paganism” was any such doctrine 
promulgated by any bearing the Christian name. He knows, 
too, for it is a matter of public comment, that many of the 
most learned and able men, even in the orthodox pulpit, have 
been compelled to doubt the truth of the dogma, since a care- 
ful examination and correct interpretation do not reveal it! 

And yet, this great admirer of honesty, this champion of 
truth, who desires the emancipation of his race from the 
thraldom of superstition and error, asserts as true what he 
knows to be untrue, and proclaims as a doctrine of Chris- 
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tianity that which he knows some of the most learned and 
sincere Christians affirm forms no part of it, is not even inti- 
mated by the founder of that religion ! 

A sharp lawyer, to make a bad case appear good, will, per- 
haps, in the interest of his client, mis-state, or over-state facts ; 
but an honest teacher could never stoop to such duplicity ! 
There would be for him no ‘necessity to, and he would never 
affirm as a fact what he knew to be a matter of doubt. 

6th. ‘The necessity of belief for salvation” or, as he other- 
wise states it, “The necessity of believing a certain thing.” 
The statement in this latter form is certainly without author- 
ity or foundation. Nothing similar to this ever issued from 
the lips of a Christian. But ‘the necessity of belief for sal- 
vation” is quite a prominent feature of Christianity as it is 
of all religions. If it is, however, common to others, it is 
not peculiarly or distinctively Christian, notwithstanding his 
assertion to the contrary, and so his definition proves again 
incorrect. 

This fact, however, we suppose will not remove his objec- 
tion to this element in Christianity. ‘We want no faith, we 
want knowledge” is the continual cry of his class, and yet, 
faith is the foundation of all human action, and embraces 
more of what we call knowledge than we are aware of. Rob 
the husbandman of his faith in the coming harvest, and his 
plowing and planting would stop. Deprive us of our faith in 
the compensation of effort, and effort would cease. And how 
very much of our information, and the advantages we derive 
from it, is the result of faith! Faith puts us in possession of 
the experiences, discoveries, facts and surroundings of all 
those who have gone before. Without faith, history has no 
instruction ; the past would be without existence and books 
and papers useless. 3 

“As a man thinketh so is he,” and as he is, he does. A 
good faith results in good deeds, a bad faith in evil ones ; and 
a man with no faith is nothing, and does nothing. A man 
having no faith in human progress and improvement will 
make no effort for its promotion. We must believe we can 
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do good before we make the effort. The broader and stronger 
the faith, the more beneficent the map. Show us a man of 
groveling desires and base conduct, and we will show you a 
man whose faith in good is small. Show us a man without 
faith in anything, and we will show you one who does no 
good for any one, and is without sympathy and affection 
for his fellowman. 

Here is a social evil ; some lover of his race examines and 
discovers a remedy; he announces it, proclaims the way of 
salvation from that evil; but what availeth it, if there is no 
faith in the message? No attempt is made to apply the rem- 
edy, and the evil is not removed. 

Here is a flagrant injustice ; there is the remedy, but what 
availeth it that the remedy is announced, if there is no faith 
in the announcement? The remedy will not be applied and 
the injustice will continue. Here is one threatened with 
death from disease, but what availeth the skill of the most 
valuable physician, without faith in it to apply the remedy ? 

“ But will you punish a person for his belief, or want of 
belief?” is asked indignantly ; “I cannot help my belief.” 
We may call it punishment, or consequence, but bitter expe- 
rience will teach that wrong belief does not relieve us from 
the consequent pain of wrong doing, or of doing nothing at 
all. 

-A man may believe that he can violate the laws of his being 
with impunity, but the wrong belief will not save him from 
the consequent physical, intellectual, or moral ruin if he fol- 
lows its dictates. Wrong is wrong, and must produce wrong, 
regardless of our opinion to the contrary. Error is error, 
and can never be made truth by our believing it so, nor by 
our being ignorant of the fact. Every impulse challenges our 
faith, and upon its acceptance or rejection depends our action, 
the result of which will be in accordance with the nature of 
the action, regardless of the faith which determined it. No 
wonder, then, that all systems having for their object the bet- 
tering of human condition, recognize the importance of a cor- 
rect faith, and appeal to it in its presentation for acceptance. 
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And if Christianity did not so, it would be a most serious if 
not fatal defect, which would render it unworthy our appro- 
bation and esteem. 

So far, then, from the idea that belief is necessary to salva- 
tion being a valid objection to Christianity, it is among the 
best evidences to its truth and adaptability to human improve- 
ment. And instead of being, as many, our author among 
them, suppose, an absurd idea, itis, in reality in perfect accord 
with the facts and philosophy of our being and experience. 

The conclusion, then, seems inevitable, that his objections 
to Christianity are to those things unobjectionable in it, to 
those things common to it and others, and to those things 
entirely foreign to it; to what he claims Christianity to be, 
but which is not Christianity at all, but what was called by 
that name after its compromise with paganism, in which it 
lost its own perfections, adopting in their stead the crudities, 
cruelties and errors of its affianced. 

Nor are we left to our deductions alone for this conclusion ; 
for in addition to what has already been quoted from his arti- 
cles, in favor of the faith and practice of the loving Saviour 
and his early followers, we find the following: 

Take from what is now known as Christianity the doctrine 
of the atonement, the fearful dogma of eternal punishment, the 
absurd idea that a certain belief is necessary to salvation, and 
with most of the remainder the good and intelligent will most 
heartily agree.” 

And this is Robert G. Ingersoll vs. Christianity! ‘Lake 
from Christianity what does not belong to it, and the remain- 
der all good and intelligent men will most heartily accept ! 

In conclusion: We have here the strange spectacle of this 
able and eloquent man in two carefully prepared articles 
against Christianity, testifying that Christ, with his religion of 
forgiveness, his creed of kindness, his faith in an infinite 
Father who would shield the-innocent and protect the just, 
and with his love for his fellow man, receives his highest ad- 
miration and respect! That the lives of his immediate fol- 
lowers Were pure, simple and fraternal; but that in a few 
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years his teachings were forgotten ; that his followers com- 
promised with paganism, became false, selfish and corrupt ; 
that his religion was perverted, his creed ignored, and his faith 
polluted ; and yet, that, separated from these foreign elements, 
Christianity vould receive the most hearty approval of the 
good and intelligent of our day ! 

Christian reader, if this is against Christianity, what would 
be for it? If such evidence, from such a source, must be 
taken as a condemnation of the religion of Christ, what kind 
of evidence, and how much, would be necessary for its acquit- 
tal ? Thomas J. Vater. 















ARTICLE XX. 






Questions in Relation to Sin and its Consequences, Salvation 





and Destiny. 





THE following questions are propounded in no spirit of con- 
troversy, but rather to awaken thought and aid to a clearer 
conception of the authority and tendency of important doc- 
trines ; and especially for the consideration of Universalists 
who believe in future rewards and punishments of indefinite 
duration, either for the deeds of this life, or for sin in the life 
to come, or both. They are intended to suggest the impor- 
tance of examining thoughtfully the evidence for such belief, 
and determining whether it is based upon divine authority, or 
on the philosophies, traditions and prejudices of men, so that 
if possible, a clear, consistent and Scriptural reason may be 
given for all doctrines worthy to be believed by a Christian 
people. } 

I. Sin in the Immortal Life. 1. What Scripture evidence 
is there that sin exists when this mortal has put on immor- 
tality ? 

2. If the Old Testament does not clearly reveal the doctrine 
of a future life, can it reveal that of future sin ? 
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3. If sin exists after death, is it true that death is the last 
enemy to be destroyed, as stated in 1 Cor. xv. 26? 

4. If there is no evidence that sin will exist in the immortal 
life, what will be the object of punishmert there ? 

5. Does the Bible ever connect sin and suffering with the 
resurrection to immortality ; and if so, where ? 

6. Does the philosophy that carries sin into the future life 
make any provision to destroy it ? 

7. In what respect will the future life be different from, or 
an improvement on, the present in its moral condition, and its 
joy and sorrow, if sin as well as righteousness continues to 
exist ? 

8. As the righteous in this life sometimes become sinners, 
and sinners sometimes become righteous, what is to change 
this condition in the future life if sin exists there, and we are 
free to choose it ? 

II. Future Rewards and Punishments. 9. What Scripture 
evidence is there of rewards and punishments in the future 
life for the deeds done in this ? 

10. If the * Lord loveth whom He chasteneth,” are not his 
punishments always corrective, rather than vindictive, and 
therefore ceasing with transgression ? And while ignorance and 
wickedness may have retarded man’s progress in knowledge 
and virtue, and kept him in darkness and pain, will not the 
darkness disappear when the light comes, and the pain cease 
when the disease is removed, and joy and gladness fill the 
heart when goodness and truth shall take the place of sin ? 

11. If holiness and happiness are inseparably connected, 
what need is there of future rewards ? 

12. If the ** way of the transgressor is hard,” and there is 
*‘ no peace to the wicked,” the penalty being coexistent with 
sin, what need of future punishment ? 

13. Will the memory of past sins make man unhappy when 
he has ceased to do evil and learned to do well, and realizes 
that God has made even the sins of men minister to His 
benevolent designs, and that what they meant for evil He 
meant for good, thus making all things praise Him ; and if 

so, will he not be unhappy while memory lasts ? 
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14. If the “ righteous are recompensed in the earth,” as 
well as the “‘ wicked and the sinner” ; if“ wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness and all her paths peace”; if “ great 
peace have they who love God’s law.” and in “ keeping His 
commandments there is great reward,” is it proper to say of 
those who have passed away from earth “ that they have oe 
to their reward ”’? 

15. If goodness does not pay now, what reason have we to 
believe that it ever will ? 

16. When a righteous man turueth away from his right- 
eousness and committeth iniquity, will his righteousness go 
unrewarded ? 

17. When the wicked man turneth away from his wicked- 
ness which he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful 
and right, will his wickedness go unpunished ? 

18. If wickedness is always punished and righteousness 
always rewarded, must it not be when and where the deeds 
are performed ? 

19. If we need a future life to reward virtue here, where 
will the virtue of the future life be rewarded ? 

20. Does not the promise of future rewards for virtue and 
goodness imply that they are not ‘“recompensed in the earth ” ? 

Ill. Salvation. 21. Are we not saved in the Christian 
sense, when we are freed from sin, love goodness and truth, 
and made happy, though not necessarily made equal ? 

22. May we not be free from sin with but little attainment, 
aud have our moral and spiritual faculties relatively perfect 
though undeveloped ? 

23. When Christ said of little children, ‘“ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,” were they not as consciously happy and 
relatively as perfect as the adults who were like them, and yet 
all capable of moral and intellectual growth ? 

24. May we not be free from sin, and do good in the hum- 
blest sphere of life, and be happy in proportion to our appre- 
ciation of goodness and our capacity for enjoyment, and thus 
be changed from glory to glory, as the light of truth shall 
dawn upon us? - 
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25. While time and labor are necessary for growth and 
higher attainments in knowledge and goodness, that our joy 
and peace may be abiding and full, may we not at any time, 
even while in this mortal body, change from wrong to right, 
from sin to virtue, from unbelief to faith, and thus enter the 
kingdom of heaven and be crowned with its blessings? and 
will not the inducements for such change he increased when 
we leave the earthly and are born into the spiritual and im- 
mortal life ? | 


26. When we become immortal and cease to do wrong and 
commence to do good by loving God and our neighbor, are 


we not saved and made holy and happy, however limited our 


attainments in knowledge and goodness ? 
IV. Growth in Knowledge and Goodness the Source of Hap- 
piness. 27. Is there any limit to the soul’s growth in knowl- 


edge and goodness ? 
28. Will not a stationary life at any period of develop 


ment, become monotonous and tedious, and be without hope, 
its work being done ? 

29. Do not happiness and heaven consist in progress and an 
ever increasing growth and development of our spiritual, 
moral and intellectual faculties, rather than in the possession 
of any particular position or attainment ? 

30. May not the infant, the youth, the man, the angel, be 


alike happy in their different spheres of life, all free from 
wrong and doing good, all pressing forward towards the mark 


of their high calling, and yet with all the differences of attain- 
ment which exist between an infant of earth and an angel in 


heaven ? 
31. Is not the happiness of those who have advanced fur- 


thest in knowledge and goodness dependent on still further 
growth, as well as the happiness of those who have just en- 


tered upon the upward course ? 


V. Our Condition and Character in the Immortal Life. 


32. Can sin and suffering exist when the dead are raised 


99 


‘¢ incorruptible,” to ¢¢ die no more,’ and are ** equal with the 
angels,” and “ all live unto Him” ? Luke xx. 36, 38. 
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33. Did not Christ answer the question of the Sadducees 
Fully when he said “ the children of this world marry and are 
given in marriage, but they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world and the resurrection from the dead, nei- 
ther marry nor are given in marriage” ? 

34. Does he not then, for the instruction of the Sadducees, 
_ referring to their condition and character in the future life, add 


“and are the children of God being children of the resurrec- 


tion,” and therefore born into his moral and spiritual likeness ? 
35. Can our mortality or immortality change our relation- © 
ship to God without any change in our character ? 


36. Though we all have one Father, and are all of one blood, 


created by one Being, is there not @ special as well as a gen- 
eral sense in which we are His children, having reference to 
character rather than creation ? as when Jesus said to those 


who sought his life, “ye are of your father the devil,” and 


ayain, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 


the children of God.” 
37. Can it mean anything but moral likeness when Christ 
says, ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 


to them that hate yoa, and pray for them which despitefully 


use you and persecute you, that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven ” ? 
38. If we are “ children of God, being children of the res- 


urrection,” in any special sense, must it not be that we are in 
His moral likeness and free from sin ? 

39. Can sinners in any spiritual or Christian sense be *‘chil- 
dren of God ’’ ? | 

40. If sin exists in the immortal world, how are we any 
more the children of God by Veing the children of the resur- 
rection than we are here ? 

41. If-sin continues to exist in the future life, and we can 
choose it as freely and as long as we choose the good, in what 
way can salvation be assured to any soul, and much more to 


ail souls ? 
+2. What desires will our spiritual and intellectual natures 


possess when separated from the sensual, which will tempt us 
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to sin ? or what sins do we here commit that are not induced 
directly or indirectly by the physical and sensual nature ? 


43. Without appetite and passion what would cause drunk- 
enness, licentiousness, and all sensual abuses; or how would 
the flesh be only the occasion, and not also the cause of these 


vices, as has been sometimes claimed ? 
44. If lasciviousness, hatred, wrath, strife, sedition, envy- 


ings, revellings, drunkenness. murders, and such like, are the 
fruit of the flesh, can this fruit exist when that which bears it 
is destroyed ? ,; 

45. If the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, must not this fruit 
- abound when the soul is freed from its earthly temptations, 
and enters upon that world which “ flesh and blood cannot 
inherit,” to dwell in the “ house not made with hands” ? 

46. If sin can exist when the sensual, the mortal, and cor- 
ruptible nature of man is changed to the spiritual, immortal 
and incorruptible, why may it not continue as long as the soul 
endures and is free to choose evil ? 

47. What change can take place which will affect the moral 
character and condition of man in any period of the future 
life, and insure his salvation from sin, that may not take place 
when the mortal puts on immortality ? 

48. Does not the declaration of St. Paul that ‘ we shall 
not all sleep, but shall all be changed,” have special reference 
to the doctrine of those who denied the resurrection, and be- 
lieved that all would sleep to wake no more, rather than to the 
common interpretation that all will not die before the change 
takes place ? 

49. What is death but the soul’s change of habitation from 
the mortal to the spiritual body, from the earthy to the heav- 
enly; and does not that change come to all alike, whether 
asleep or awake, without regard to time, place or condition, 
when from the likeness of Adam, “a living soul,” we are 
formed into the likeness of Christ, ** a quickening spirit ” ? 

50. If * he that is dead is freed from sin,” as St. Paul de- 
clares, whether it be tlie death of the body or of the desire 
to sin, how can he any longer live therein ¢ 
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51. If “ the sting of death is sin,” and sin shall continue 
“ when this mortal has put on immortality, and this corrupti- 


ble put on incorruption,” in what sense will God give us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, as stated in 1 Cor. xv. 
54-57 ? 

52. As Adam is the head and father of the mortal and 


earthy nature of man, and Christ the head of the spiritual 
and heavenly nature, and as all who have borne the image of 
the earthy are to bear the image of the heavenly, must not 
. this change take place when the mortal puts on immortality, 
and we cease to be earthy and are born into the spiritual and 
heavenly ? 

VI. Freedom of the Soul in Choosing Good and Evil. 58. 
Does the freedom of the soul necessarily imply that we can at 
any time choose the wrong as well as the right, when the flesh 
shall cease to war against the spirit ? 

54. Is not the moral and spiritual nature of man governed 
vy law as well as the physical, and will it not obey the — 
when the lower nature ceases to exist ? 

55. Can a righteous man hate goodness or love injustice, or 
knowingly choose that which will bring him sorrow instead of 
joy, because he is free ? 

56. Can the lover of harmony choose discord, or the artist 
love and admire what is ugly, misshapen and hideous ? 

57. Can we know the truth and then choose to believe the 
falsehood ? 

58. Is not the law of love by which Christ will draw all 
men unto himself, imperative and certain in its action, with- 
out violating man’s freedom of choice ? 

59. When we “see him as he is,” shall we not “ be like 
him ” without losing our freedom ? 

60. Can God, or Christ, or the angels in heaven, or the 
spirits of the just made pertect, sin because they are free ? 

VII. Zhe Moral Influence of Universalism. 61. Must not 
happiness and misery depend upon the condition of the soul 
at all times and‘in all worlds, rather than on what it may have 

‘been in the past-or may be in the future ? 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 20 
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62. Does not the superior moral influence of Universalism 
over Partialism chiefly consist in its making rewards and 
punishments inherent in character instead of extraneous 
and arbitrary ; in loving God for what He is, and not for pay ; 
in being a son and nota hireling; in knowing that we have all 

things good for us when we have God in our hearts ? 

68. May not the same individual be rewarded and punished 
at the same time for obedience to some laws and disobedience 
to others ; obeying the moral while disobeying the physical ; 
or being strong and active intellectually, while morally weak 
and passive,—and yet exact justice be meted out for every act ? 

64. In what respect is that Universalism which teaches fu- 
ture rewards and punishments for the deeds of this life, better 
in its moral influence upon men than Partialism; or what 
motive for a righteous life does the believer in indefinite future 
rewards and punishments have over those who believe that 
they are endless ; each implying that there is injustice here 
to be righted in the hereafter with rewards and penalties of 
the same kind, though differing in amount ? 

VIII. Consequences of Sin. 65. Though all the differ- 
ences of attainment and development of character may exist 
and continue in the future life as in the present, as the legiti- 
mate consequences of the neglect or improvement of our fac- 
ulties, and some be far advanced while others are just entering 
on the heavenly way, will not joy and peace come to tliem all 
as they enter and pursue the path of the righteous, and the 
darkness and misery of ignorance and sin disappear when the 
light of truth and goodness shall shine upon them from the 
Sun of Righteousness ? 

66. When the wicked man turneth away from his wicked- 
ness and doeth the works of righteousness, shall he not live 
and be happy, and his sins be blotted out ? Ezekiel xviii. 21. 

67. When the sinned against and the sinner become immor- 
tal and are both engaged in works of righteousness, loving 
God and each other, are not the evil effects of sin obliterated ? 

68. Do not all allow that the selfish and vicious, even here, 
surrounded with earthly temptations, often become benevolent 
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and virtuous, and receive the blessings of righteousness, even 
to life’s closing hours ? 

69. May not the drunkard become temperate, the licentious 
pure, and the murderer repentant and loving, through human 
instrumentalities, even in this mortal state, and enter upon . 
the life eternal ? 

IX. Conclusion. 10. If such change can take place here, 
with men’s appetites and passions and earthly surroundings, 
why should it be thought a thing incredible that when the 
great change comes, which we cannot now appreciate, and we 
become immortal, incorruptible, angelic, with spiritual natures 
only, no longer looking through a glass darkly, nor subject to 
earthly temptations, but surrounded by new influences, with 
our spiritual aspirations quickened, — that then we shall see 
Christ as he is and be drawn to him, and love only that which 
will minister to our peace and joy, cease to do evil, commence 
our upward course and rejoice in the heavenly life ? 

71. If death is the last enemy to be destroyed, and all who 
die in Adam are to be made alive in Christ, and all who have 
borne the image of the earthy are to bear the image of the 
heavenly and to be equal unto the angels, and children of 
God because children of the resurrection ; and if we are to 
receive the crown of victory through our Lord Jesus .Christ 
over death and the sting of death which is sin, when this mor- 
tal shall put on immortality, how is it possible for death, or 
sin, or pain, to exist in the life hereafter ? 

72. Rather will not all then realize what is so glowingly 
described by St. John as the condition of those who dwell in 
the city of God, where there is no night, for the Lord God 
giveth them light; where “ God shall wipe away. all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, :neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain ”— 
and where at last, when the change shall have come to all, 
“every creature which is in heaven and’ on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are 
in them” shall be heard saying, “ Blessing, and honor, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb forever and ever ” ? 

: Hon. L. W. Ballou, 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


The Romance and Religion of Geology. 


In the Kensington Museum of London are to be seen all the 
elements, in their exact proportions, which enter into the com- 
position of the human system. Looking at these many and 
curious materials, all of the earth, we are ready to say of the 
human body, “Dust thou art, and untv dust shalt thou return.” 

As we consider whence this matter came, and that it is as 
old as the ages, then, how much more mysterious it becomes ! 
Is it possible that ft has been lifted from the depths below and 
ground down from the mountains; that it was first worked 
over by tiny mosses; that these dying formed a soil out of 
which grasses sprung; that these decayed, and from their 
ruins came forth trees; that after vegetation had worked it 
over, then it was moulded into the bodies of insects, birds, 
beasts, and finally was so refined as to be fitted for the con- 
struction of human forms? Here seems to be the climax of 
matter. Material particles and vital forces appear to culmi- 
nate in human shapes. But even when matter has attained 
this exalted state, it is not allowed to rest. Constant additions 
and subtractions are being made upon it. Every thought and 
action tends to exhaust the body. During day and night, 
working and sleeping, ceaseless dying and ceaseless renewal 
are taking place within us. It is marvelous that this beating 
of the heart, this rushing of the blood, this vitalizing and de- 
caying, can be kept up for three score and ten years. Our 
earthly building serves an important part in the economy of 
nature. It links the highest with the lowest, the mortal with 
the immortal. If dust is upon our feet, the radiance of 
heaven falls upon ourhead. If our bodies are sand and ashes, 
the image of God dwells within them. How mysterious this 
union! The more we become acquainted with the physical 
and spiritual, the better we understand and love Him who 
has created them both. 

That was @ memorable event when Galileo, pointing his 
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telescope to the heavens, discovered that infinite space is 
filled with innumerable worlds. That was a striking period 
in the history of man, when Buffon was surprised at the fact 
revealed by inspecting some fossils, that unmeasured time is 
filled with countless creations, and that myriads ended their 
race long ages ago. That was a happy era when the science 
of the earth stepped forth as the help-meet to the Law and 
the Gospel. How could it be otherwise? For the earth is a 
book inscribed by God’s own hand. The different strata are 
its leaves. Its language has been written out by earthquake 
shocks, the abrasion of icebergs, and the deposit of fossils. 
Its periods are marked by the passing epochs. 

Now, as we read this book with active minds and trusting 
hearts, we have more faith in His revealed word, and His 
spiritual presence. If Job was led to wonder and adore, as 
he studied the earth, how much more ought our hearts to be 
stirred as we examine it in the light of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; with how much greater emphasis ought we to say, 
“‘ Speak to the earth and it shall teach thee.” 

In the earliest and middle ages but little attention was given 
to the study of nature. Then man himself was idolized. Art 
was devoted almost exclusively to representing man, or some 
phase of human character. So the painter and sculptor 
brought forth the perfect Madonna and the unsurpassed Venus 
and Apollo. But now nature at large is more studied and 
loved, and art is expressing itself in beautiful landscapes and 
in star-eyed and flower-gemmed pictures. 

The mind is interested and surprised as it looks upon the 
ruins of Rome, Athens, Baalbec and Thebes. Here it sees 
the great achievements of man; but as geology leads it into 
the recesses of the earth, and far back into the past, it finds 
frescoes more beautiful than those of Angelo and Raphael, 
friezes more enchanting than those of the Parthenon, and 
sculptures more inspiring than those of Assyrian temples. 

The earth is full of romance and religion. Geology leads 
us back to the time when the earth was without form and void 
—all was chaos-throughout infinite space. But the gases, : 
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the vapors, and widely diffused elements were not out of the 
reach of God’s laws. These were acting, controlling, and 
concentrating, till matter was so condensed as to form worlds. 
Chaos was converted into Cosmos. Attraction fixed the new 
earth in its orbit. Its surface was gradually cooled and hard- 
ened, as it whirled through space. The hot, seething matter 
pent up within its crust at length began to shake and heave 
its surface. Mountains were lifted up and valleys made. The 
sea of fire within, and the waters without, kept acting-upon the 
solid matter, wearing down the highlands into the depths of 
the sea, and thus increasing all the while the thickness of the 
earth’s crust. The first formed rocks were in almost contin- 
uous motion through volcanic action. The deposits of sand 
and mud from the mountains.at length became mingled with 
matter thrown from the interior of the earth. Fire, air and 
water were ever active in cutting, boring and powdering the 
solid materials upon the surface. Mountains were sunken 
and valleys raised. So nature worked on, rising from lower 
to higher orders. At length the bared rocks began to be cov- 
ered with lichens, and the sea to move with polypi. All the 
while oxygen was gnawing away at every hole and corner ; 
torrents were rushing down mountain-sides ; and icebergs were 
bearing on fragments of stone to warmer climates. The bot- 
tom of the ocean became paved with red sandstone. Land 
and marine plants were multiplied. Fishes sported in the 
waters, and fantastic creatures dwelt upon the land. As they 
ran their race, they left their history engraven upon the rocks. 

It was a great step in advance when the dry land towered 
above the waves. New creatures rapidly increased. Ages 
rolied on, and the carboniferous epoch was ushered in. Gi- 
gantic vegetation now flourished. The surface above the sea 
increased. Huge ferns, palm and coniferous trees abounded. 
Monstrous reptiles and animals appeared and disappeared. 
Higher races and greater numbers of living objects swarmed 
upon the land and in the waters. 

This era evidently had a long reign ; it is impossible to sur 
mise how long. At least, it must have taken thousands upon 
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thousands of years for vegetation to have grown and decayed, 
so as to have produced the vast beds of coal and sinks of oil 
in the different parts of the earth. 

Upon this followed the new red sandstone period. Its 
rocky strata are thickly set with the footprints of extinct and 
wonderful creatures. Succeeding this epoch were the chalk 
and marble formations. In these are to be found fossils in 
abundance. Some of the animals of this age were monstrosi- 
ties. In the Geological Gardens of London these are felt to 
be represented true to life. Looking upon them to-day, it 
seems hardly possible that such creatures ever inhabited the 
earth. 

In the chalk and tertiary periods, radiates, mollusks, artic- 
ulates and vertebrates were numerous. Rocks upon the sur- 
face were Crumbling away ; vegetation was decaying and ani- 
mals were dying. All was preparing for the highest order of 
life ; yea, that man might be welcomed into this world, finding 
a dwelling-place suited to his wants and tastes. 

Now there were sparkling suns, twinkling stars, swelling 
oceans, lofty mountains, deep valleys, broad plains, extended 
forests and running streams. The earth surely had risen out 
of the deep, dark grave of disorder into the realm of light 
and beauty. Up to this point nature liad exhibited her strange 
panoramas of dissolving views without any mortal to see and 
enjoy them. No eye had observed the wonderful transforma- 
tions ; no ear had caught the thunder of the elements or the 
music of the spheres: all had thus far been done here with 
none to recognize the marvellous works of God. But after 
untold ages had rolled round, and the sublimest achievements 
had been accomplished, then the All-Good brought forth man, 
the youngest and fairest of His created works. Now it became 
clear why Deity had wrought so long and so incessantly ; it 
was that man might have a home, filled with attractive objects 
and inspiring lessons. At once he would recognize the glory 
cf the heavens and the beauties of the earth. 

Time becomes immeasurable as it reaches back over the 
different geological periods. Everywhere in the past is to be 
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discovered the hand-writing of God. The soul can but be 
cheered and elevated by this sublime discovery. Our percep- 
tions of the eternal are quickened and our thoughts of the 


future are made brighter. As we study the broad earth and 


the bending skies, we learn that they are not the creations of 
seven days but of countless ages. Whether we survey the 
starry depths, or dive into the secret places of the earth, we 


discover marks of wise design and infinite power. Scanning 


the things right about us, we wonder whence so great a vari- 
ety. As the rocky leaves of the earth are turned up, myriads 
of distinct organizations are revealed. As these facts are 
made known, it becomes evident that all this could not have 


been without a tutelary Providence to overrule and consum- 


mate. Through the unnumbered centuries God was flooring 
the earth with crumbling rocks, decaying plants, and wasting 
flesh, that man might come forth, heir of the earth and pos- 


sessor of her rich treasures. 
Is it not true that geology is crowded with romance and 


religious gnstruction ? Is it not well for the imagination to 
linger around the early scenes of the pre-Adamite earth, 
marking the manifestations and results of the wildest ele- 


ments? What epic can thrill the mind more than the won- 


ders written out on the rocks of the rise and fall of animal 


races, the bloom and decay of vegetable speeies, and all pre- 
paring the way and making room for man? These miracles 


are grand and thrilling. They plainly show how Divine skill 
lavished upon nature so much beauty and variety that His 


child, the high-priest of the earth, might have occasion to 
admire and adore the Maker of them all, that he might dis- 


cover how the Great Artist had been weaving “ in the roaring 
loom of time” the stony and verdant vesture with which to 
enfold the earth, and might come to realize fully that 


‘*In the infinite creation 
Lies no dead, unmeaning fact, 
But eternal revelation.” 
Truly the stony materials play an important part in this 
world. The rocks embrace more than the foundation. They 
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enter into all things below ; the water holds them in solution ; 
the grasses and grains absorb them to build up stem and ker- 
nel; they enter into the formation of plums and apples ; they 
become part and parcel of insects, birds, beasts and man. So 
the solid rock is not only useful for building bridges and tem- 
ples, but also for the construction of all organisms. 

These marvels of science dissolve the views of fairy tales 
and childhood castles. They fill the heart with that romance 


and reverence which never weary but always delight ; 


“ For with the insight cometh day by day, 
A greater bliss than wonder was before.”’ 


As we sit by our cosy fires and cheerful hearths in the win- 
ter-time, are we wont to think of the history of the burning 


coal? Breaking up a mass, what stories of the long dark 


past it reveals! It flashes forth the sunshine which has been 
pent up for ages, and reflects poetical emanations from the 
Great First Cause. That coal is from a tree, or vegetable 


growth, that thrived in the primeval forests countless millen- 


niums ago. The period during which nature took in her stock 
of coal reaches far back into the past. The air was then sti- 
fled with carboniferous gases. The surface of the earth 


abounded in morasses. Vegetation flourished luxuriantly ; 


leaves only could absorb the poisonous vapors from the atmos: 


phere; plants and trees could alone organize the elements so 
as to result in richest soils. Then marshy plants, tall reeds, 
huge ferns, and forest trees abounded. Rivers carved out 


mammoth basins, and floods filled them with broken-down and 


wasting wood ; these at length became tightly sealed with 
sand and mud, so that in the course of time chemical action 
charred and converted the whole into mines of coal. Or 


again, large sections of country being thickly wooded were 


buried in the slimy clay, and erelong another growth would 
spring from this waste and finally share the same fate of the 
first. At length these accumulations would become converted 
into coal. ; 

Now in these formations are discovered fossils of immense 
trees and beautiful ferns. Surely but slowly nature took in 
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her stock of fuel. Though buried so deep yet they are being 
opened up so as to meet the demands of human necessities. 
What treasures have already been brought forth from these 
deep recesses! Can we say that these physical blessings are 
the work of chance? Would it be right for us to use them 
and never try to appreciate them ? 

We admire that appropriate slab or monument which marks 
the grave of some departed friend; but do we read the epi- 
taph which the Divine Hand wrote out upon that stone sunless 
ages ago? Do we, as we look upon it, recalling the deeds of 
the beloved whose memory it commemorates, learn of Him 
who is from everlasting to everlasting the same ? 

Science informs us that marble was fashioned when the sea 
was alive with the minutest creatures. These extracted lime 
from the water, and after digesting it, deposited it around 
themselves for a house in which to dwell; as they finished 
their race animals and buildings sank to the bottom of the sea 
to unite in forming marbles for the use of man. Were the 
little animals white, red or black, so were the colors of their 
fabric. This explains why the marbles are so diversified or 
variegated.. Under the microscope the skeletons of these 
little workers are to be seen. How long it took them to pro- 
duce these stony rormations it is impossible to decide. Geol- 
ogy, however, teaches that, at least, but a few inches in thick- 
ness could have been constructed in a century. We can 
scarcely conceive how such mites could have built up the vast 
marble quarries. It has been estimated that it would have 
taken forty-one thousand iillion of them to make a cubic 
inch. Here we learn how the minutest agents produce the 
greatest changes and results, guided by infinite wisdom. So 
here, as elsewhere, we find traces of design and order, beauty 
and perfection. The more closely we study Divine art, the 
more forcibly we feel that God is all in all. 

Perhaps no other revelation of geology stirs the imagination 
so grandly as that which shows that from the earliest ages 
certain portions of the earth’s surface have been rising and 
others have been sinking; so what is the dry land now 
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has been again and again the bottom of the ocean. Even in 
the highest mountains the fossils of fishes tell us these bold 
cliffs and summits once formed the bed of the sea. The snow- 
capped mountains, the sandstone hills, the table-lands, and in 
short, all the dry sections of the earth, exhibit unmistakable 
evidence that they have sometime been beneath the wide 
spreading waters. 

Change is the law of the universe. As soon as the dry land 
appears, the elements besiege it; the rains, the frosts, the 
heat and cold begin to break it down; the streams take -up 
the spoil, bearing it on to the sea. So the gulf of Mexico is 
becoming filled with the richest sediment from valley and 
highland. Egypt is the gift of the Nile, and the natural heir 
of the mountains of Abyssinia. The salts in our soils are 
being dissolved summer and winter, and borne on to the seas. 
How fortunate that these interchanges are taking place, so 
that the impoverished land may become enriched, and the 
improved soils elevated so as to be inhabited by man! Were 
it not tor this traffic, he could not dwell for ages upon the 
earth. And then, too, it is carried on so gradually that human 
works are not disturbed. Without this agency we could not 
account for the rounded hills, the broad prairies, and the at- 
tractive landscapes which now so much délight theeye. This 
same force which has rendered the visible land so graceful, is 
now at work shaping and beautifying the surfaces beneath the 
waters. Icebergs are transporting stones and soil from polar 
regions to tropic climes, and ocean currents are ploughing out 
valleys and abrading lofty ridges, so that in God’s time, when 
the bottom of the sea shall become dry land again, it will be 
beautiful to behold and rich for cultivation. So it is, the new 
is the outcome of the old ; the last is superior to the first. 

It may make the thoughtless and skeptical mind shud- 
der at the thought that these material things are so pre- 
carious, that the centre of the earth is a liquid, burning mass, 
liable to shake the crust of the globe by earthquake, or break 
itin pieces by volcano. But the confiding mind is not dis- 

turbed at all by this. It realizes that there has been a super- 
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intending Providence in all the past which has regarded man 
tenderly and blest him richly, and feels to trust the future to 
His guardianship. 

The teaching of the earth is not irreligious. At every step 
it shows the necessity of relying upon an All-wise and Benefi- 
cent One. Though the earth itself is ever changing, still it . 
speaks of One who is always the same. From the beginning 
it has been progress in order, beauty and divinity. Age upon 
age, strata upon strata, life upon life, have been the onward 
march of things. The race of man has been led onward 
and upward. The axe and saw found in the valley of the 
Missouri, thirty feet below the surface of the earth, lying be- 
side the stump of a tree, the stone sarcophagi found in the 
Ozark Mountains, buried no one can tell how long ago, are 
surpassed by the tools and tombs of the present day. The 
march of the earth is onward. The Almighty has been weav- 
ing a wonderful web through the sons of the past, from the 
threads of granite, silver and gold, rubies and diamonds. 
From the woof of tree, beast, bird and man He has robed the 
nude rocks and wrapped the universe about Himself, that He 
might move in all and yet be above all and apart from all, 
Creative Spirit, mn and controlling all. 

S. H. MeCollester, D.D. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


The Restoration of Humanity. 


PART II. 


In the July number of the QuarTEeRLY for 1882, an article 
‘from my hand appeared under the above caption, which called 
forth, in the January number of this year, a criticism under 
the title of “The Necessity of a Change in the Language of 
our Creed.” The present paper is offered pactly in review of 
that criticism, partly to put in clearer light the positions of 
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my first paper, and partly to make plain the relations of the 
question involved to certain confessedly important positions 
in religious thought. 

There is the utmost necessity in the discussion of this ques- 
tion for each party to give the other credit not only for the 
full force of the considerations it puts forth, but for fairness 
of spirit. With due consideration for each other, there is 
chance for agreement ; but when mutual distrust and recrim- 
ination arise, agreement becomes impossible. I am pleased 
with my critic’s willingness to credit me with general fairness, 
but he notes an exception, which is the first point I wish to 
examine. I desire him to give me credit for fairness through- 
out my paper; and my desire becomes confidence as I con- 
sider his apprehension of the apparent exception. On p. 34 
he notes that Iadmit that “ the plea of conflict with conscience 
should be allowed under certain conditions ;” one of which 
is that “ the discussion of reasons should reveal the existence 
of the conflict.” He then says I virtually deny this admis- 
sion by stating that “if after discussion the advocates of the 
change still hold to their first opinion, and demand the change 
of the obnoxious expression for one which can be received by 
all, then their position ignores utterly the reasons for the 
change, and is the attitude of one who, having entered the 
lists for the prize, claims it in spite of the issue.” If my 
critic will turn to p. 329 of my article, he will sce that he has 
misunderstood my statement. I say, ‘ After discussion it 
may be said, ‘We hold to our first opinion in spite of the 
discussion ; the expression is obnoxious and should be changed 
to avoid our unalterable objection, and to give us one we can 
all receive.’”” This position I characterized as ignoring the 
reason for the change ; but the words I have italicized, which 
my critic omitted, make my statement radically unlike the 
one he has rendered. In the same connection, I say that “‘the 
simple statement by any body of men that acertain expression 
is offensive to their consciences, should not be sufficient rea- 
son for changing our Profession of Faith.” But this state- 
ment has been made again and again as sufficient reason for 
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making the change. It was this I wished to guard against, 
and which I declared ignored the reason of the change, and 
demanded the prize regardless of the issue. During the de- 
bate at Detroit it was urged as the “one argument that re- 
mained unanswered.” No arrogant assumption that * the 
opponents of the change are unquestionably right, and that 
its advocates are utterly unreasonable and obstinate,” no as- 
sumption that “ the opponents of the change ”’ are “ really 
infallible,” and that “the discussion must result in their 
favor,” entered my mind. I only objected to the claim that 
the change should be made on the ipse dez:t of any of the 
brethren. 

Leaving this not unimportant point, I pass to examine the 
main body of the criticism. Its rendering of my definition 
of holiness first demands atteation. On p. 34 he savs, “ It 
means nothing more than ssecredness or consecrated::ess to 
the purpose of God. Such holiness may ‘pertain to certain 
days of the week, to the oils and ointments used in religious 
service, to the vestments of the priests, to the water used in 
the sacrifices, to the sacrifices themselves, to the temple. etc.’ ” 
This is his rendering of my definition ; this, he declared, is 
the particular in respect to which I assert that man is to be 
restored. My critic is too well versed in the technicatities of 
logical science not to know that every definition has its genus 
and its difference; but he hes been content to give only the 
first, excluding the last. 1 stated that the word holiness was 
applicable in its genus to both man and these inanimate things, 
but nowhere do I state that it means nothivg more in man 
than in them. On the contrary, 1 say, p. 331: “ There is 
this broad distinction, which every one must feel, between the 
use of the word as applied to man and applied to other things: 
man is a moral being, having a moral nature, capable of growth 
in character.”” ‘ Human nature is holy even before the dawn 
of character.” ‘* Man is holy, because he is made in God’s 
image, @ spiritual temple created for God’s worship, in the very 
constitution of his being formed for the.service of God.” Here 
is a marked difference between the holiness of man and that 
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of vessels, oils, ete: man is holy by virtue of his moral na- 
ture, they only by arbitrary appointment ; the quality of holi- 
ness is inherent and original in man, it is artificial and unes- 
sential in them. This distinction my critic overlooked, but 
it is the central idea of my argument. If he will examine my 
paper anew he will find it in almost every page. He will 
allow me to call his attention to a few instances. 

On p. 332 are these words: ‘ Man is God’s child by virtue 
of his very nature,” “organized for obedience,” “ man is a 
citizen of God’s kingdom by birthright and not by adoption.” 
On p. 333 I say, “ In the original constitution of man’s moral 
being he was destined for God’s service.” ‘ Holiness unto 
the Lord was the inherent law of his being from the very be- 
ginning.” What could I have meant when, on the same 
page, I say “that there is a spirit in man like the spirit of 
God”? Certainly not the functional holiness of inanimate 
things. How could I make my meaning plainer than in these 
words ? “Weare not to affirm that man had a perfected moral 
nature; but wé are to affirm that the beginnings of moral life 
were in him from the start, that he hada spiritual being akin 
to the spiritual being of God, that by virtue of this being he 
is the holy temple of God’s spirit.”” My critic misapprehends 
the argument he attempts to examine, in its central point, and 
of course is astray in every departure he undertakes. To 
show how fatally it affects his criticism, we have only to re- 
state and correct his rendering of the argument, given on p. 
30 of his paper. He says, “The argument is briefly this: 
the word holiness means nothing more than sacredness or 
consecratedness to the purpose of God. Such holiness may 
pertain ‘ to certain days of the week, to the oils and ointments, 
etc.” Such holiness the whole family of mankind originally 
possessed, though they have since lost it, and with respect to 
that certain particular they may be restored, need to be re- 
stored and will be restored.” The real statement of the ar- 
gument puts the matter in a vastly different light. The word 
holiness means consecratedness to God’s purpose ;.in man, 
man’s consecratedness to God’s purpose by virtue of the orig- 
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inal and inherent qualities of his spiritual nature. These 
have been injured, not lost, by sin; and these “ may be re- 
stored and will be restored.” ‘ The certain particular with 
respect to which man is to be restored,” as interpreted by my 
critic, is a mere functional holiness unconnected with the 
qualities of man’s spiritual being ; as posited in my argument 
it is that quality of man’s being by virtue of which man is a 
child of God, God’s image, God’s spiritual temple, organized 
for obedience and destined to perfected life in heaven. 

In searching for the cause of this strange misapprehension, 
I find on p. 35 of his article an ostensible quotation from 
mine, as follows: “ Holiness does not mean righteousness, nor 
has it in itself any moral significance;”’ and then, on p. 37, 
he quotes, ‘*‘ the words restore to holiness and happiness are 
preferable to the word save, because first they imply that man 
had an original moral nature to whose lost relations he is to 
be restored.’”” He then exclaims, “ For this illogical effort 
first to read the moral meaning out of the word holiness, and 
afterward to read it in again, the very difficult task which the 
author has set himself must probably be held responsible.” 
The first reply to make to this charge is that I do not attempt 
to read the “‘ moral” meaning out of the word ; for the words 
he quotes on p. 35 are not found in my article at all. The 
second reply to be made is that had I used the word moral as 
opposed to holiness, I should have used it only as descriptive 
of the quality of acquired morality answering to the term 
righteousness. The word moral is‘not univocal: it may be 
applied to man’s nature, and can then be predicated of a child 
in whom morality has not been produced by exercise ; it may 
be applied to man’s acquired character, when it has a distinctly 
different meaning. The only sense in which I should have 
excluded the term moral from the description of holiness is 
in the sense of acquired morality or morals. In the third 
place, if the term moral had but a single meaning and that 
belonging to morals, the exclusion would be simply gratuitous 
and would not affect the real merits of the question. These 
demand only that the-quality injured shall be original and 
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inherent in human nature. In the first place I did not use 
the expression he credits me with; in the second place I 
should not have used it in the sense he applies to it; and in 
the third place, if I had, it would not alter the real force of 
the argument, it would be only a fault of statement not of 
reason. But the fact that I make throughout my paper man’s 
holiness to consist in his spiritual kinship to God, in which is 
the secret and germ of all his progress, onght to have warned 
my critic off from so flagrant and glaring a misapprehension. 

I might leave the discussion of his criticism right here, 
since I have considered its foundation, but it will be profitable 
to examine its several parts. 

1. On p. 36 he says, “ To this argument is added the asser- 
tion that such a restoration to holiness on the part of man- 
kind will carry with it their elevation to moral strength and 
righteousness, which is confessedly a different and superior 
thing.” ‘ Of this assertion,’ he continues, ‘‘ no proof is of- 
fered, nor anything in the nature of evidence.” If I had 
meant the holiness he supposed me to mean, his point would 
be well taken: proof or evidence would then be out of the 
question : but if T mean that inherent quality of man’s spir- 
itual being by which man’s spirit is like the spirit of God, 
then its restoration from the effects of sin necessitates its 
growth, and it goes without saying that man becomes right- 
eous in character as well, since man’s character is but the 
outgrowth of his nature. The holiness I mean is really the 
living spiritual force in man whose outgrowth is man’s growth 
toward God, whose exercise produces all man’s virtues. 

2. He says, p. 86: “‘ There is no analogy between spiritual 
holiness and physical health, if holiness means simply what 
our author contends.” True; if his understanding of my 
meaning were correct. But it is not. Consider: A babe has 
physical health if its bodily organs and powers are all present 
and in due balance ; so it may have spiritual health if its 
spiritual organs and powers are all present. and in due balance. 
But it cannot have spiritual. righteousness, since that comes 
from exercise, and is acquired. Its proper physical analogue 
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is strength, which comes from exercise and is acquired. So it 


is not correct to say, as my critic does, that “ health is right- 
eousness.”’ 
3. On p. 38 he asks, ‘‘ If holiness means simply consecrat- 


edness like that of temples, oils and vestments, in what part 
of our creed do we find the great doctrine of the final right- 


eousness or moral perfection of the whole human race?” 
We reply with him, ‘It is not there.” But if it means that 


quality of human nature by virtue of which man is God’s 
child, made in His image, and capable of growing into per- 
fected likeness unto Him, then we must give a different an- 
swer. This point is worthy of more extended notice than I 
can give it. The Bible teaches plainly man’s primitive like- 
ness to God in nature. It finds in this likeness the medium 
of communion between God and man, the seat and realm of 
the reign of God’s Law, that which makes man precious to 
God, the germ and outline of man’s progress toward God and 
of his accomplished destiny in spiritual perfection. Again, the 
Bible teaches plainly that this image of God in man was in- 
jured by sin, and that it must be restored before man can ac- 
complish his destiny. Now will it be asked how this restora- 
tion results in man’s moral perfection? In the conviction of 
sin, in repentance for it, in the desire for forgiveness, in the 
assurance of God’s forgiving love, in the consequent love for 
God, we. have the fulfilling of the law, a grander thing even 
than righteousness. That is only the submission of the will 
to law; this is the love of the soul for its Supreme Father 
and all His children. 

4. We pass to the next point, p. 38: “ The emasculated 
interpretation of restoration to holiness, substituted for the 
usual one, is open to the fatal objection that the holiness men- 
tioned has never been lost by the whole family of mankind, 
nor by a single member.” ‘ The sacredness, consecratedness 
or devotedness to the purpose of God, which belonged to man 
at the time of his creation, and which was the result or ex- 
pression, not of his own wish, or will, or deed, but of his 
Maker’s act and determination, belongs to him still, has always 
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belonged to him, and can never be forfeited.” Very true ; 


but his Maker’s act and determination had a certain embodi- 
ment in man’s nature, in the constitution of his being, in the 
inborn and inherent qualities of his moral nature ; and these 


have certainly been injured and must be restored in order for 
the Maker’s act and determination to be accomplished. In 


these there is not only “ room for restoration,’ but man’s sal- 
vation is utterly impossible without restoration. 


At this point my critic leaves the consideration of the main 


argument and touches upon “ some related matters.” The 
first is the implication *‘ that the advocates of the proposed 
amendment do not attach sufficient importance to the dread- 
ful fact of human sin,” p. 41. This is not the point ; that is 
“the injury done the soul by sin.” If the soul is injured 
something in it must be affected, and if that quality is inher- 
ent and original in the soul, it must be restored. To deny 
the restoration is to deny the injury. The general dreadful- 
ness of sin is not the point involved. 

Again he says, p. 41: ‘“ They (the advocates of change) 
aspire to a better kind of holiness.” To be able to deny res- 
toration he must have a different kind of holiness. In that 
case man’s accomplished destiny must have no beginning in 
man’s original nature, there must be education with nothing 
to be educated. But the point I-have striven to make is that 
man’s heavenly life is the outgrowth of his original nature,. 
and that this original nature was holy to God in the law of its. 
being, both in the Divine Mind and in itself. 

In conclusion, p. 42, he challenges the application of resto- 
ration to happiness. If happiness is due to the right exercise 
of man’s spiritual energies, then it was possessed by man in 
the beginning, and unalloyed by sin before sin appeared. If, 
now, sin defiled it, it must be restored, not indeed in degree 
but in kind. The great essential qualities of human life re- 
main substantially the same, though in degree they may un- 
dergo the most marked changes; and the accomplishment of 
human destiny is nothing in the world but the purification 
and restoration of the essential features of the human soul, 
and their growth toward God. 
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It now remains for me to deal with the relations of this 
question to certain important truths which my critic confesses 
no church can afford to overiook: The first is the original 
likeness of the human soul toGod. I do not wonder that my 
friend did not see how that “ functional holiness ” had any- 
thing to do with this important truth, for it is quite dark to 
me. But this original likeness-of the soul to God is what 
makes the soul in itself sacred to God, constitutes its sonship, 
gives it its natural immortality and insures the accomplish- 
ment of its destiny ; and moreover it is precisely this which 
constitutes its holiness. To deny this original holiness of hu- 
manity is to deny its natural immortality, and so one great 
reason for its sure salvation. 

Another thing which my friend and critic perhaps would 
not care to overlook is the historical method of studying doc- 
trinal truths. Christian doctrines have grown from certain 
generic and germinal ideas contained in their origin in Chris- 
tian consciousness, and distorted in their growth by false in- 
terpretation. The proper method of studying them is that 
which traces their normal development, freeing them from 
their distortions. Among these doctrines are that of man’s 
original likeness to God distorted into original righteousness, 
and the fall, distorted into the Augustinian doctrine of the 
fall. Between the normal and the abnormal phases of these 
doctrines there has been no discrimination by altogether too 
many men who have tried to think upon them. We have 
heard a great deal said against the idea of the fall: men 
have'declared that they did not believe in it except as a step 
upward. But the fact remains, and must not be ignored that 
sin gives the soul a fall, and one that hurts, even though it 
be not from original righteousness. , Then there has been a 
natural recoil to the other extreme from the doctrine of orig- 
- inal righteousness, and men have talked as though man origi- 
nally had no likeness to God. They have held this position 
supported by a confused idea of the teachings of evolution. 
But in the first place let us see that all intelligent evolution- 
ists confess man’s original possession of the form and elements 
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of the being he is to have forever, and that his growth is in 
the development of this original nature. Every intelligent 
evolutionist who believes in the degeneration caused by sin, 
must be a restorationist. Again, let us be clear upon this 
point, that though man was not originally righteous, he had a 
nature akin to the Divine Nature, therefore holy and therefore 
capable of unending progress ; and if sin inflicted an injury 
upon this nature, it must be restored. Let us hold fast to the 
historic continuity of Christian doctrine, rejecting the dogma 
of original righteousness, but keeping fast hold of man’s like- 
ness to God; rejecting the dogma of the fall from perfect 
righteousness, but retaining the truth of the injury done 
man’s holiness by sin, and turning our faces to the times of 
* the restitution of all things whereof God spake by the mouth 
of his holy prophets who have been since the world began.”’ 
Rev. G. M. Harmon. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 
New Testament Mysteries. 


THE word mystery comes from a Greek term signifying to 
Close the lips or eyes, and in the olden time it indicated, in a 
symbolic way, the duty of one instructed in the secrets of 
heathen worship to see as if he had not seen, and never by his 
lips to divulge what had passed before his sight. A mystery, 
then, was a secret, intentionally hidden from the people, and 
which the initiated only could understand. But the term was 
also used to denote philosophic or abstract teachings as well 
as veiled ceremonies or rites. The philosophers and priests 
thought the pure truth too dazzling for common eyes, and had, 
therefore, two kinds of moral teaching, different not only in 
the manner of presentation, but in substance and spirit: one 
doctrine for the cultivated few and another for the vulgar 
crowd. To the multitude, whom they desired to restrain and 
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control, they taught fables, pious and politic lies, what they 
themselves did not really profess to believe. To refined and 
noble minds they imparted the true wisdom, but in secret and 
solemn rites. 

The modern, popular conception of a mystery has been and 
still is, we believe, not that it is something temporarily con- 
cealed or unknown to men, but something absolutely incom- 
preheusible ; something which in the exercise of our natural 
reason, no finite mind is able to understand. Some of the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, it is said, are mysterious: no 
searching can find them out. But irrational or contradictory, 
even, as they may appear, and though no explanation it is 
possible to suggest can clear away the difficulties, or make 
them plain, we are bound to accept them as mysteries of faith. 
Here we stand on holy ground; all speculations and doubts 
are irreverent and profane. What can we know of the mys- 
teries which are hidden in God? It is a believer’s duty to be- 
lieve, not to question or explain. 

But, turning for ourselves to the Christian Scriptures, we 
shall see at a glance almost, that in them the word mystery 
bears a very different sense from this. Jt denotes simply 
something which has been or is now concealed or hidden, not 
anything incomprehensible to men. The simplest things, 
things which the mind of a child is able to grasp, are myste- 
ries while they are concealed or unknown. At midnight there 
is,a strange noise in your dwelling. Whatisit? It may be 
a loose window, or a blind shaken by the wind, a rat in a 
drawer, or a burglar seeking to enter your room. For the 
moment you are not able to say what itis; but a very few 
moments may suffice to take all mystery out of the case. 
Columbus sailed from Spain in quest of a new world. By 
and by, after weary days and weeks, birds flew about his ship 
and alighted upon his deck, and plants were found floating on 
the bosom of the great deep. It was plain that he was ap- 
proaching land; but what land? One inhabited by civilized 
men or by savage tribes? That was for the time a mystery, 
but the concealed new world was soon visible to his sight ; 
then the mystery vanished away. . 
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In some such sense as this the truths of the gospel are mys- 
teries to men; not impossible to understand, but simply for 
Thus that Judaism had run its 
race and was to die, that a broader and better religion was to 
take its place — a religion fitted not for one nation nor for one 
age, but for all peoples and all times,— and that Gentiles as 
well as Jews were to become heirs of Messiah’s kingdom and 
truth, was a secret or mystery, for ages hidden in God and 
But at length God made known 
this mystery of His will, and the Apostles, to whom it had 
been revealed, preached among the Gentiles the religion of 
Before the Christian idea was mysterious, but thence- 
Paul, correctly interpreted, did not 
It was his duty and delight to ex- 
Thus he writes to the Ephesians (iii. 4), that 
“they might understand his knowledge of the mystery of 
He would not have the Romans (xi. 25) ignorant 
of the mystery that the blindness which had come upon Is- 
rael was not universal or permanent, but partial and temporal ; 
that it would continue only until the fulness of the Gentiles 
should be gathered in, and that then “ all Israel should be 
So when the Corinthians were in some error touch- 
ing the resurrection of the dead, or the change of the then 
living (1 Cor. xv. 51), Paul writes, “ Behold, I shew you a 
mystery’; and then a comforting truth, before misty and 
strange, shed its light upon their minds. r 
Bearing this definition clearly in mind, it is easy to draw 
the color line between absurd and mysterious things, things 
irrational and contradictory, and things for the time concealed 
In religion we can believe in doctrines 
which transcend Reason, which unaided Reason might never 
discern, but not in doctrines which Reason utterly disowns 
and casts away We are questioned on this wise: Do we not, 
after all, believe in mysteries, in things above our present ex- 
perience, and beyond our present knowledge ; in things which 
we cannot pretend to comprehend or explain ? 
tempted to answer, Yes, and then to answer, No. 


the time not understood. 


wholly concealed from men. 


forward revealed, plain. 
preach mysteries at all. 


and unknown by men. 
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in God as the source of all Being and Power. But if we are 
asked how God exists, to tell how He creates matter or mind ; 
or how He imparts natural or spiritual life to men, we have 
simply to say that this we cannot and do not presume tv un- 
derstand in one jot or tittle. These are mysterious things in- 
deed, but concerning them we have no belief whatever. 
These are questions as to God’s methods or ways, secret things 
concealed in His own mind. The angels do not understand 
them, we conjecture, any better than babes. They are mat- 
ters of speculation, not at all questions of faith. The exist- 
ence of God is a fact taught by Reason, confirmed by Revela- 
tion, supported by overwhelming proofs; and in this fact or 
truth we believe with all the heart and with all the mind, 
while of the method of God’s existence or action we believe 
literally nothing, and we have nothing to affirm. 

We declare, again, our belief in one God ; that He is one 
Mind, one Will, one Being, as literally as any human being 
is one. And when we are told that there are three persons in 
God as separate and distinct as three men are, and yet that 
there is but one God ; and when we are asked to believe this, 
however unexplainable or mysterious it may seem to us, our 
answer is that it is no mystery at all, but an absurdity, an 
irreconcilable contradiction. Three persons may be of one 
mind, may be united in spirit and will ; and so may nine or 
ninety. But you cannot add a second or a‘ third person to 
the one God without marring the Divine unity, any more than 
you can add a second or third person to a man, and then 
affirm arbitrarily that in some deep and mystical sense the 
three are only one. Whatever we may hold as to the nature 
of Christ, in whom it pleased the Father that all fulness should 
dwell (Col. i. 19), there is no triple personality in God. The 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is as absolutely the 
Supreme and Infinite One, the only God, as Christ is absolutely 
the one and only Mediator between God and man. The dog- 
ma of tri-personality, in our thought, is not a doctrine above 
or beyond our reason, but squarely antagonistic to it; and 
making our appeals both to Reason and the Bible, we regret 
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the dogma, not on the ground that it is mysterious, but upon 
the ground that it is an absolute contradiction ; and that ab- 
solute contradictions are necessarily false. 

But does not the New Testament tell us of “ the mysteries 
ot the kingdom of heaven” which the Apostles could under- 
stand while the Jews could not? And did not Paul by his 
own testimony speak the wisdom of God in “a mystery ” 
hidden from men? And are there no mysteries in the Chris- 
tian faith? Man came from God ; the Gospel came from God, 
and the truths of the Gospel are adapted to the nature of 
man, as light to the eye, or as air to the lungs, or as love to 
the heart. These Revelation reveals; and that which is re- 
vealed is no longer hidden, no longer mysterious to men. 
Without Reason no man could receive a revelation, and with- 
out Reason no man could comprehend its import when once 
given. Christianity is a reasonable faith. and its fundamental 
doctrines and moral precepts can be received and understood 
by men. The official teachings of Christ. were addressed by 
him to the common mind. He taught openly: in the Temple, 
in the street, by the seaside, wherever there were ears open to 
hear or hearts prepared to receive. He was the great Object- 
Teacher of the world. His illustrations were drawn from 
common, familiar things: from the birds in the air, and the 
lilies of the field ; from the sower sowing his seed, the fisher- 
man casting his net into the lake, and the shepherd seeking 
his lost sheep. He spoke not to the cultivated few, but to the 
many. He appealed to the common reason, the common con- 
science, the common heart; and everywhere, left to them- 
selves, the common people heard him with eagerness and 
delight. And when we pass from his manner, so attractive 
and winning, to the matter, to the substance of his teaching, 
we find nothing which shocks the reason, which bewilders the 
intellect, or tortures the heart. 

He reiterated the foundation truth of the old Hebrew faith, 
teaching the Unity and Personality of God. The universe 
has but: one Creator, one Lawgiver, and one King; the soul 
owes its allegiance to one Law and one God. But more clearly 
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than Moses or the prophets of olden time, Jesus taught and 
emphasized the Fatherhood of God. Thisis the central truth 
of the Gospel. All men are God’s coin, stamped with His 
image ; all men are God’s children, bearing His likeness, 
whom He loves with infinite tenderness and infinite strength, 
and whom, by all the varied ministries of life, He is training 
for His service here and the most glorious destiny in the ages 
to come. In this truth the heart finds strength and joy; and 
even in the pain and woe of life, through struggle and doubt, 
it enters into rest. God is a Spirit, says Christ, to be wor- 
ishipped only in spirit and in truth. He demands no bloody 
sacrifice, no costly oblation, no painful rite. Worship is pen- 
itence, adoration, gratitude, love, not of the bended knee, but 
of the lowly and contrite heart. There is no mystery here. 

Jesus teaches human brotherhood. All men of all races 
and climes are neighbors, brothers. There is but one Father, 
one household, one home. The humblest mind will readily 
perceive the lesson taught in the parable of the man who fell 
among thieves. There is no mystery in that. Jesus sums up 
the vhole duty of man in the most luminous and concise 
terms: supreme love of God, brotherly love for men. Keep 
these two great commandments, he bids us, and so enter into 
life. 

And how plain and instructive his teaching concerning re- 
pentance and reconciliation with God. The Father does not 
await, but invites and seeks our return. Out of His infinite 
love, while we are yet sinners, He sends His Son to seek, to 
find and save us. And when we arise and begin our home- 
ward steps, forsaking the evil, ready to confess our sins and 
enter our Father’s service, He freely forgives, and all our 
transgressions are blotted out. Even while we are yet afar 
off He comes out to welcome us, His prodigal sons, and to 
give us the kiss uf His love No sacrifice is needed to satisfy 


divine justice, no blood to move the compassion of the Father's 


heart. In this wonderful parable, revealing the changeless- 
ness of the divine love, all the mystery of the atonement is for- 
ever made plain. 
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So, in the most luminous manner, Jesus teaches the con- 
tinued, undying life of men. Study his interpretation of the 
words which Moses uttered at the burning bush. Long prior 
to that hour had Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob departed 
from the eartily life. The Sadducees called them dead. For 
them they saw no future and had no hope: like the beasts 
they had returned unto the dust from whence they came. But 
Jesus declared that they were then alive, and that no man 
perishes when the bodily form is cast aside. God is their 
God; yet is He not the God of the dead only, but of the liv- 
ing, and all live unto Him. Having risen out of seeming 
death, they can die no more ; but are equal unto the angels, 
children of God, because children of the resurrection (Luke 
xx. 835-38). If Christ taught truth, then immortality is the 
birthright of every human soul. Looking carefully, then, at 
the teachings of Jesus, of God, and the worship of God, of 
man’s nature and duty, of repentance and forgiveness, and: of 
the immortal life, there is nothing which, in the exercise of 
their reason and moral sense, men are not able to understand. 
And if we go a step farther, in what impressive and sublime 
words does he forecast the ultimate result and affirm the final 
and complete success of his own mission in the reconciliation 
of all souls unto God? The last lost sleep shall be found, 
and the Shepherd and the angels rejoice when the Lord “brings 
back his own.”’ Standing under the very shadow of his cross, 
with the sin and woe of the world upon his heart, how glori- 
ous and thrilling this inspired utterance of his lips: *‘ And I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me!” 
(John xii. 36.) 

We do not forget, let us here say, how Jesus’ own words 
are now and then cited in proof that he spoke in para- 
bles with a direct purpose to blind men who had eyes to see, 
and to shut the ears of those who otherwise might have un- 
derstood. There are two methods of interpreting a book and 
aman: the first by the letter, the second by the spirit. The 
great Teacher sowed good seed. Some feli upon good soil, 
some upon stony ground. There were hearts prepared to re- 


ceive the gracious truths which fell from his lips ; there were 
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minds determined not to understand. It needs morethan the 
skill of a grammarian to interpret Christ’s words ; it demands 


some measure of the temper or spirit in which he taught. 


Any interpretation of his message must be false which verbally 
charges him with wilfully blinding the eyes of those he came 
to teach. And when Paul is cited as speaking the wisdom of 


God in a mystery, it seems scarcely possible for men to mis- 


take the obvious sense of his words, and not to perceive that 
he refers not to any doctrine unintelligible to men, but simply 


to that which for ages had been hidden, but was then clearly 
revealed. He who made us has bestowed upon us the facul- 


ties to understand whatever it is needful for the mind or the 
heart to know; and, plainly, the Gospel comes not to conceal, 


but to reveal. Rev. H. R. Nye. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


Usage vs. Rights. 


UsaGE is not confined in its influence merely to the cus- 
tomary way of doing things. It recasts the doer. It modi- 


fies his tastes, sensibilities, passions ; and these again modify 


desires, convictions, purposes. As a leavening power it reaches 
to beholder as well as actor, and so moulds society to its stan- 
dard. Usage thus creates a habit in character which is a sec- 
ond nature. In social life it may buttress the good or intensify 


theevil. It shuts our eyes to both the good and the evil about 
us, and hence cools our gratitude and deadens our consciences. 
Under the growing light of science, civilization and religion, 
usages change. They are an ever flowing stream. They are 
as evanescent in some cases, as are the whims of men; as 
tenacious, in others, as the sordidness and self-seeking of our 
common humanity. They are to be viewed ever on the hu- 
man side of things. They have their root in the commingled 
influences of human nature and of human character. 
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Rights, on the other hand, are stable. They are God- 
given. They pertain to man asachild of God. They in- 


volve the inheritance of all needed opportunities for the at- 


tainment of good —the removal of all positive barriers to 
such attainment. Rights have their root in what is divine ; 
usage in what is human. Rights do not change. The realiz- 


ation of them undergoes perpetual change. Usage, as a bar- 


rier to the realization of our rights, may weaken and even 
cease altogether, as a censciousness ef our rights is strength- 
ened and their recognition by others is secured. Opportunity 
for the free development of all one’s powers, physical, intel- 


lectual, moral, is the right of the lowliest child of human:ty, 
whether he be descended from Adam or evolved from an ape. 


Opportunity for unobstructed enterprise in self-support, is a 
right created of God at the same time He created the human 
stomach. No man, no party, no great interest, has any right 
to throw a putrid carcass across the track of personal or soc.al 
success. No government has a right, by complicity with 
crime, to increase the burdens upon the shoulders of honest 


toil. Nobody has the right by the influence of sinful usage 
to increase the difficulty on the part of parent, teacher, or 
priest, of rearing the young in uprightness, purity and honor. 
{n violation of these principles, the strong are everywhere, 
and in a thousand forms, oppressing the weak. It is usage 


versus rights. To perceive this is well, to act upon it is better. 
Lord Bacon says: ‘Good thoughts toward men are little 
better than good dreams, except they be put in action.”’ 

Often there is a middle term in the formula. That middle 
term is law. Usage often ripens into law. This may be by 
formal legislation, or by judicial decisions, which, as prece- 
dents, soon come to have all the practical force for the time 
being, of positive enactments. Begotten of usage and born 
in sin, bad laws are nurtured by the common life whence they 
sprang. The fitness of things must be asserted ; but deeds 
must follow words. Machiavelli says, “‘ There is no trusting 
to the force of nature, nor in the bravery of words, except it 
be corroborated by custom.” 
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I do not employ this middle term for a manifest reason. 
All laws are not so related. Some laws are born of moral 
convictions against usage, and stand on the record of statutes 
as exalted and sublime protests against human depravity and 
social degradation. Such laws are often nullified by usage. 
A clamor is raised against them. Many men who wear some 
party color, or lick the hand that profits by the iniquitous 
usage, join the hue and cry. From ocean to ocean is heralded 
the proclamation that such laws are a failure— when the 
failure is confined to the craven-hearted officials who perjure 
themselves in the non-execution of the laws. Our newspapers, 
even, which know everything else, know nothing of this. — 
Wickedness entrenched in public usage and apologized for 
through the supineness of party, has the whole party press at 
its back. Laws aiming to secure human rights, with their 
never-so-clean handed defenders, are denounced as impracti- 
cable and fanatical ; while ancient wrongs, buttressed by the 
robbers of toil and the corrupters of purity, are honored as 
conservative principles and pillars of the State. But here a 
little philosophy may serve us. Seneca says, “The good things 
which belong to prosperity are to be wished; but the good 
things which belong to adversity are to be admired.” A Jap- 
anese writer says, ‘“‘ A nation can fully appreciate industry and 
valor only when in possession of the inherent rights of tlie 
people.” 

But it is “ through much tribulation ” a people can “ enter 
the kingdom.” Victory comes only at the end of a protracted 
warfare. Under the circumstances of our modern civilization, 
the munitions of war are not so much cannon, and musketry, 
and sword, as affirmation and denial iterated and reiterated 
for the thousandth and ten-thousandth time. The innocent 
learner, I grant you, may well imagine himself in the predic 
ament of the English Chancellor, Lord Hatton, in a suit 
brought before him to determine the ownership of certain 
lands. A plot was presented to the court for greater clear. 
ness of argument. The counsel of the one part said, * We 
lie on this side, my lord ;”’ the counsel of the other part said, 
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“ And we lie on this side.” Whereupon the lord chancellor 
stood up and said: “ If you lie on both sides, whom will you 
have me believe ?” 

Not a little of the lying, however, on whichsoever side it 
may rest, is unconscious lying. Usage, as we have said, mod- 
ifies sensibility and judgment. Principles, admitted in the 
abstract, will often be rejected in the concrete. Criticism 
upon a wart would be likely to be well or ill received accord- 
ing as it were located on your nose or mine. The Sepoy re- 
bellion was a terrible crime. It has been so graphically por- 
trayed that the nations have been made many times to shudder. 
And yet, viewed in the light of English civilization, it is but 
tit for tat. What more horrible in our annals than the so- 
called Indian “ massacre” of Custer and his brave band. 
Reverse the circumstances, and Custer, in our egotistic vocab- 
ulary, would have gained a “ glorious victory.” 

What is there in all the world’s carnage that should so 
kindle the imagination and spur the ambition of rulers? 


Cineas, the orator and statesman, when consulted by Pyrrhus 
in regard to his proposed war upon Italy, said to him, ‘ Sup- 
pose you conquer Italy, what then?” “ Then,” said he, “we 
will attempt Sicily.” Cineas said, “ Well, sir, what then ?” 
“If the gods favor us,” said Pyrrhus, ‘ we may conquer 
Africa and Carthage.” ‘“ What then, sir?” said Cineas. 


“ Nay, then,” said Pyrrhus, ‘ we may take our rest, and sac- 


rifice and feast every day, and make merry with our friends.” 
“ Alas, sir,” said Cineas, “‘ may we not do so now without all 
this ado ? ” 

When history and the press shall cease to flatter the war- 
like achievements of men, and simply denounce the martial 
depredator in short, sharp, biting terms, which shall be echoed 
and re-echoed continually, the pageantry of the field will cease 
to dazzle, and the arts of peaceful industry will be relatively 
undisturbed. The bully in the field will be no more attractive 
than the bully in the streets. It is usage versus rights. 

When the glamour of war shall have passed, temptation to 
the robbery of the people with paper money will be greatly 
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diminished. With gold at a premium of three hundred per 
cent., the rich man trebles his possessions and anchors them 
.to the mint. The poor man, tempted by an empty name, 
leaves,—or, seized by the strong arm of the government, is 
snatched from—his wife and children, placed at the cannon’s 
mouth, and behold, ere he becomes food for worms, two-thirds 
of his bounty, in the one case, and of his wages, in the other, 
fades out before his eyes. And while his limbless trunk is 
writhing in the agonies of death, he is told that all nations do 
the same, which fact does not add a penny to the meagre 
store for wife and children. Usage versus rights. ‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” It would add nothing 
to the dying father’s dream of peace to be told that the injus- 
tice of the hour would pass only to be succeeded by the still 
ranker injustice of double or treble taxation upon all the hard 
earned possessions those dear children might gain. Let the 
astute legislator understand that in enacting laws which con- 
vert hunest assessors into dishonest grabbers, he also converts 
honest tax-payers into dishonest dodgers. 

Akin to this fine art is that philosophic patriotism which 
counsels a starving tenantry in a country like Ireland, to give 
over their public meetings, treat their stomachs to another 
dose of the oil of patience, and remember the gracious flavor 
of honeyed speech. It matters little that the soil was con- 
fiscated by kings in their wantonness generations ago. It 
matters little that the descendants of those royal favorites 
rack-rent their tenants, practically appropiating all improve- 
ments to themselves. It matters little that they are continu- 
ally impoverishing the country by spending abroad the net 
proceeds of the lands in luxury or licentiousness. To com- 
plain is to be disloyal. To demand redressis to rebel against 
the paternal government that starves them. To discuss their 
grievances in public meetings or in the columns of the press, 
is to invoke the suppression of every vestige of popular lib- 
erty, to draw down upon their heads the thunderbolts of per- 
sonal and official wrath, and to challenge irresponsible power, 
without the intervention of court or jury, to incarcerate them 
indefinitely within prison walls. 
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At the safe distance of three thousand miles, we look coolly 
on. Nay, we bemoan the imprudence that breaks silence. 
We forget how spontaneous would be our wrath were the gov- 
ernment once for all to bring us into court and establish our 
rents for fifteen years. We forget that the question of rents 
is only a superficial element of the problem. We forget that 
the remnants of feudalism, controlling still at this late day 
the descent of real property in Great Britain and Ireland, are 
volcanic elements in their social state. Such a disease of the 
body politic requires heroic, regenerative treatment. Laws 
that shall plant justice deep in the soil, that shall open tie 
way to the tenant for possible ownership, that shall, in the 
long run, convert a nation of paupers into a nation of free- 
holders,—such a remedy is alone adequate to the disease. 

Yet, forgetting all this, forgetting that the young Irishman 
is forced into a world where he has no right to stay and from 
which he has no power to go; no resources on which to remain 
where he is, none with which to go elsewhere ; forgetting, too, 
that we are the children of.rebels whose pretexts were a thou- 
sand times less potent than theirs, that our fathers proceeded 
to overt acts while they, uutil fresh wrongs were heaped upon 
them, but agitated the air; forgetting that their warfare is by 
passive resistance to unjust power and sharp appeal to the 
world’s sense of justice ; — forgetting these things, we con- 
demn their rashness and applaud the power that drives them 
to the wall. Is it because Great Britain is strong? Aye, she 
is strong. Why, then, should not we emphasize with all our 
might the Irishman’s plea for justiee? Would the nations do 
this, the world’s strength would supplement Ireland’s weak- 
ness, and the interests of the poor would be advanced. Is 
the world dazed by the glamour of British names and British 
history ? 

Party, place and power — these are our gods. A veritable 
trinity, co-equal, co-substantial, and possibly co-eternal. Let 
no Unitarian, even, say he does not believe in them. A con- 
spicuous example, recent and marked, challenges our recollec- 
tion. Mr. Chester A. Arthur, aiding and abetting the stal- 
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warts at Albany, while President Garfield was wasting at 
Washington, was a despicable creature; but Chester A. 
Arthur, President of fifty millions of people, is a ruler to be 
reverenced. 

In general, reverence for men in place is well; but men 
reverend in place is better; and men in place reverend and 
reverenced, is best of all. When this shall have become the 
rule, our vocation in papers like this, will be gone. We shall 
no longer have occasion to discuss “* Usage versus Rights.” 


A. A. Miner, D.D. 


ARTICLE XXV. 
The Critic Criticised. 


*¢ For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ,’’ etc. — 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Wira respect to this text, the sole points of difference, be- 
tween Dr. Cone and myself, regard the import of the clause: 
iva xomlonton Exaotog Ta Sia Tov oopmatos; of which my rendering 
. was, ‘in order that each one may receive the things, through 
(in) the body” (according to that he hath done, etc.). As 
will be seen, I had taken ta, “ things,’ the object of xouioyro, 
‘¢ may receive,” as denoting “ the things ” received as reward, 
received also through the body, as source or instrument of the 
reward, and consequently during the life of the body. But Dr. 
Cone affirms that all this is “contrary to the universal. judg- 
ment of scholars’; in accordance with which he translates 
the clause, “ may receive (reward for) the things done in the 
body,” substantially the same as the Common and Revised 
Versions. Ofcourse, with this rendering, the usual orthodox 
exegesis of the text is inevitable ; and this, in its main feat- 
ures, Dr. Cone adopts. I propose to examine, then, somewhat 
critically his leading positions. 

1st. Dr, Cone says that, according to “ all the authorities,” 
the verb zouioyra: involves here not merely the sense of “ re- 
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ceive,’ but that also of “receive reward for;” so that the 
notion of reward is here expressed by the verb instead of by 
its direct object, za, ** the things.” It is never difficult to cite 
abundant orthodox authorities against any Universalist exege- 
sis, and those cited by Dr. Cone, Meyer, De Wette and Noyes, 
although themselves liberal, firmly believed that the Bible 
teaches the Orthodox eschatology. But what are the facts 
regarding the verb before us? Out of the ten or eleven pas- 
sages in which it is used in the New Testament, there are but 
three, including this, where there is the least pretence that it 
includes the notion of reward. In fact, in every instance ex- 
cept our text, it is easy to point out the verb’s object, refer- 
ring to that, or expressing that which is received. Outside 
the New Testament, the verb never has the sense here claimed, 
nor is it given inthe Lexicons. Thus, so far as appears, about 
the only support of this additional sense attached to the 
verb in question, is an exegetical necessity. Let us see, how- 
ever, whether “ ad/ the authorities ” sustain this view. About 
A.D. 177 Athenagoras, a native Greek philosopher, wrote a 
treatise in Greek on the ‘* Resurrection,” in which he takes 
the common Orthodox view of our text, and paraphrases it 


thus: ‘ta... &aoros xouionra Sixaiws & Sut Tov Gwpatos émoa- 
Sev: That each one may receive, with exact justice, that which 
(or the things which) through the body he hath done.” (De 
Resurrect. p. 51. Cited by De Wette). Now, although he 
has perverted the Greek text to his own purpose by chang- 


? 


ing té, ** things,” into @, “that which,” and omitting 2go¢ @, 
“ according to that” (he hath done) ; it is plain that Athe- 
nagoras never thought of attaching to zouisyre the sense of 
“ receive reward for,” but simply that of ‘* receive ;’’ for, oth- 
erwise, there was no demand for omitting 20g ¢, ete. Here,, 
then, is an authority, a very ancient one, who was well 
qualified to construe our text written in his native tongue. 
Dating also from the second century, when the Greek lan- 
guage was generally prevalent, is the Peshito Syriac Testa- 
ment, the so-called ** Queen of the Ancient Versions,” whose 
rendering of our text contradicts Dr. Cone’s views in nearly 
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every particular. In fact, my critic cannot frame in English 
terms a more direct, complete statement of the Universalist 
exegesis of this text than Dr. Murdock’s translation of the 
Syriac Testament affords ; thus: ** may receive retribution in 
the body for what he hath done init.” According to this the 
notion of reward is not expressed by the verb * receive,” but 
by its object, ta, “ things,” which are things received, not 
things done; received also through or in the body, not after 
its decay. Here, then, is another authority, before cited by 
me, but which Dr. Cone has not seen fit to notice. 

The same is to be said of the Latin Vulgate, ‘dating from 
about A.D. 382, and attributed to Je:ome, the ripest seholar 
of his time. Adopting the various reading te ida, * his own 
things,” for his text, Jerome translates by “ referat . . . pro- 
pria corporis, may receive his own (things) of the body.” It 
is certain that neither Jerome nor the author of the variant 
which he adopts, ever thought of attaching to xouionra the 
sense of “ receive reward for,” instead of “ receive ” merely ; 
nor would he have adopted the reading ré td, “ his own 
things,” if he had not taken tz as denoting the reward received 
instead of things done. 

These ancient authorities all go to demonstrate that, in the 
early church, the verb before us was not regarded as includ- 
ing the notion of reward, as held by Dr. Cone and his author- 
ities. I had cited Dr. Barnes, also, who is something of an 


authority, to the effect that ta, * things,” denotes “ the appro: 


priate reward of the actions of this life.” Such being the 
ease, it is certain that he did not include this notion in the 
verb receive. Of these authorities Dr. Cone takes no notice, 


but deems it “ persistent” in me that I am unwilling to at- 
tach to the verb in question a sense not given in the Lexicons, 
and one contrary to the prevailing New Testament usage. 


But that which completely invalidates Dr. Cone’s statement 
that *‘ all the authorities ” attach the sense of reward to the 


verb before us, is the fact that Winer (N. T. Gram. Sec. 66), 


the very best authority in Christendom in such matters, holds 
directly the opposite idea, or that the notion of reward is ex- 
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pressed in the verb’s object, not in the verb itself. Thus, on 
Col. iii. 25 and Eph. vi. 8, the very texts cited by my critic in 
confirmation of his position, and the only two passages except 
this before us, where there is any pretence that this verb in- 
cludes the sense of reward, Winer, Col. iii. 25, gives the 
Greek text, and says: ‘* It denotes pretty nearly: he will reap 
the wrong ; not that he will suffer the same wrong which he 
has committed; but its fruits, the reward of it, the wrong in 
the form of penalty.. Cf. Eph. vi. 8; similar to this are John 
xii. 5,” ete. ; that is, not the box of ointment itself to be 
given to the poor, but the price of it. If Dr. Cone’s construce- 
tion could apply to any one of the three texts, Col. iii. 25, 
Eph vi. 8, and the one before us, it would be above all to the 
first, which Winer explains. But even here the object of the 
verb, and not the verb itself in question, expresses the notion 
of reward. My previous position in opposition to Dr. Cone is 
thus wholly confirmed. Still in addition to Winer, however, 
is Dr. Wordsworth (Gr. Test. Col. iii. 25 and Eph. vi. 8), who 
follows and cites him on these two texts. These two modern 
critics, then, of the first rank, directly oppose this pivotal 
position in Dr. Cone’s construction. According to their views 
of the two parallel texts cited, the verb ‘ receive” does not 
include the sense of reward. It is expressed by the verb’s 
object, so that ta, “ things,’’ are things received, not done. Fi- 
nally, the Revised Version of Col. iii. 25, as given in the mar- 
gin, follows Winer’s construction exactly, and is equally 
opposed to Dr. Cone’s; thus : “ receive again the wrong.” ete. 
2u.. Dr. Cone takes the phrase, da cov comatog, * through 
the body,” as having a temporal force, referring to the time 
during the life of the body, and renders it ‘ im the body.” 
Strictly, and as a translation, this is incorrect ; for the phrase 
is instrumental, not temporal ; thus Meyer, my critic’s own 


authority : “* throuzh the instrumentality of the body ;”’ so 
Alford: * through the body as a medium or organ of action,” 


and Wordsworth: ‘by means of his body,” and “ the same 


. . ? 
body’s instrumentality ;” and Barnes: “ by or through (du) 
the body.”? Meyer cites two examples from Plato illustrative 
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of this instrumental force, of which one is, “ The pleasures 
which are through (da t. 6.) the body; ” and the other, “ the 
sensations by means of the body,”’ or as their source, using 
the same terms as before. Finally, Pro. Stuart (Rom. v. 19) 
holds that di with a Genitive is usually instrumental. On 
the phrase before us, then, Dr. Cone is opposed not only by 
his own authority, but by the great mass of critics. But of 
course, the body cannot possibly serve as such ofgan or instru- 
ment, except during its own life or before it decays and be- 
comes dust. Hence arises the secondary idea of ‘in the body,” 
or during its life, as a deduction, but not a translation ; for the 
idea of the phrase is one with the text: “‘ He that soweth to 
his flesh, shall of the flesh (as instrument, source) reap cor- 
uption.” 

3d. Dr. Cone insists that ta da zr. o. must be taken together, 
and that they form an adverbial or propositional phrase, with 
the ellipsis of the participle o»ta alter ta. All this is admitted, 
and no one has even questioned it; but it affords very little 
support to his exegesis. There is here an ellipsis of a parti- 
ciple; and as repeatedly stated by Dr. Cone, that participle 
is ovre. Then, instead of supplying this participle in trans- 
lating, by what authority does he substitute the finite verb 
done? Here is no grammatical necessity ; for we may trans- 
late: ‘the things which are,” or “the things being through 
the body,” following Meyer; and my critic admits that ovze is 
usually supplied here; yet he substitutes the verb done. To 
be sure; De Wette holds that Meyer’s rendering is unintelligi- 
ble. To me it seems perfectly correct, for we may resolve the 
participle itself and say, ‘ may receive the things which are 
through the body,” as organ or instrument. Taking, then, 
the whole phrase as object of the verb receive, it denotes not 
only the reward received, but the source or instrument of it, 
namely, the living body. Instead of this my critic first at- 
taches a sense to the verb not given in the Lexicons; then 
takes dia t. 6. as temporal, in opposition to the generality of 
scholars: and finally substitutes done for beiny, contrary to 
the usual opinion. I suggest that an exegesis which can be 
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sustained only at such cost, should be abandoned at once. 


But I cannot devote more space to this point. 

Dr. Cone objects to my views that xouionros, “may receive,” 
isan aorist, and cannot refer to repeated acts of reward. But 
énouger, ** hath done,” is also an aorist ; yet it refers to repeated 
acts of good and evil. Twice my critic attributes to me the 
rendering, ‘‘may receive in the body the things done,”’ and then 
proceeds to show that the Greek text will not bear this con- 
struction. I think as much ; but both the rendering and the 
notion of “ the things done” are Dr. Cone’s, not mine. 

Finally, on a careful review of all the facts, I am still more 
convinced that, as before said, Dr. Cone has stated his case 
altogether too strongly ; andI will add that, had he been cour- 
teous enough to examine my previous articles (e.g. inthe April 
QuaRTERLY, 1482, pp. 202, 203), where I had repeatedly sup- 
plied the pronoun inherent in the verb, both in the Greek and 
Latin, he would have spared himself his last paragraph, with 
its exclamation points (in the Leader of April 5), which lets 


the light completely into the motive of his criticisms of my 
crude attempts, not as “ reformer of the Universalist exege- 
sis,’ which needs no reform, but to improve some few of its 
interpretations, and to vindicate others, from the standpoint 


of the Greek original. 0. D. Miller, D.D. 


ArtTIcCLE XXVI. 


Foreign Theological Literature. 


Das Leben Jesu, von Bernhard Weiss. [The Life of Jesus, by Bernhard Weiss. ] 
2vols. Berlin. 1882. 


The life of Jesus lies before the world in the simple narra- 
tive of the Gospels. It retains its form, from century to cen- 
tury presenting the same materials. But each age views the 
material from its own peculiar standpoint, combines with it 
its own characteristic conceptions, and the result is a picture 
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consonant with the time of its production. The principle 
holds good in the narrower domain of personality, and one 
might roughly describe ea::h biography of Jesus as containing 
the biographical material plus the individuality of the biogra- 
pher. Especially is this the case when, as here, the work is 
critical in its nature. The twelve hundred closely printed 
pages which compose these volumes, are filled, not as in Far- 
rar’s work, with vivid description and elaborate ornamentation, 
nor as in Geikie’s, with copious learning and edifying reflec- 
tions, but largely with solid discussions of questions of criti- 
cism. Dr. Weiss is.very learned, has lived in the midst of 
the fiercest critical conflicts, and though in his preface he 
expresses a hope that his work may become one for the peo- 
ple, it is nevertheless essentially a critical production, and as 
such must be judged. Therefore in the first book, entitled, 
“The Sources,” lies the real key to the whole work. For if 
we can undersiand the temperament of the author, his view 
of the personality of Jesus, lis general position with regard 
to the nature of Scripture, his attitude toward the supernatu- 
ral, his opinion concerning the date of the Gospels and their 
relation to each other, we can largely anticipate the result, 
when he comes to apply these opinions in the actual delinea- 
tion of the life of Jesus. In the book cancerning ‘“ The 
Sources,” which contains chapters with such titles as: The 
Gospel o Christ and the Gospels, The Discovery of the Oldest 
Source, The Johannean Questicn, Legend and Myth, The 
Tendency-criticism, The Historical Presentation of the Life 
of Jesus, — we have abundant opportunity to learn his posi- 
tion. 

Some of his conclusions may be of interest. The supernat- 
ural view is to be firmly held. The person of Jesus, since it 
cannot be explained as the natural result of historical causes 
operative in his time, is the crowning miracle, and renders 
probable all ihe rest. Such a life cannot be judged entirely 
according to the ordinary canons of historical criticism. But 
the Gospels which contain the accounts of his life must be 
regarded as human writings. There is no alternative between 
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this and the untenable assertion of plenary inspiration. Use- 
less is the endeavor to distinguish in the Gospels between the 
pure word and accent of Jesus and the extraneous and con- 
temporaneous conception of the early shurch. His word 
comes only to us throuzh his disciples. But the apostles were 
under the general guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that guid- 
ance secured general accuracy. No essentially false concep- 
tion of the life of Jesus could appear. Essential alone is the 
true conception of the nature and work of Christ. which is 
abundantly certified outside the Gospels ; the Church could 
have existed without the Evangelists. 

The earliest Gospel was the Aramaic Matthew, the basis of 
our present Evangel, written in the year 57. Mark comes 
next, founded on the memorials of the preaching of Peter, 
with use of Aramaic Matthew, composed in Rome, in 69 A.D. 
- Our present Matthew was composed vy a Jewish Christian, not 
in Palestine, soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of convincing the Jewish Christians of the passing 
over of the kingdom of God to the Gentiles. The author 
based his work on the Aramaic Matthew, used Mark and oral 
tradition. Luke was written by Paul’s companion for Gentile 
Christians, soon after the year 80. It uses Matthew, Mark, 
probably other do-uments. The Gosvel of John was written 
by the ap:stle. He had written the Apocalypse about the 
year 70. A subsequent twenty years’ residence in Asia Minor 
wrought a great change in the form, but not in the substance, 
of his thought. It is useless to attempt to maintain that we 
have an exact reproduction of the original words of Jesus. 
In oral transmission not precision of repetition, but vigor 
of impression. was the main point, details were perhaps added, 
omitted, or :ransformed. Legend and myth are possible, but 
thé conditions for their or.giuation were not prese::t in this 
case. The Gospels are not tendency writings. 

After all this, we can see what course our author will follow. 
He finds John’s facts more trustworthy ; in consequence puts 
the purification of the temple at the very outset, not close of 
Jesus’ ministry, maintains a ministry of three years’ duration, 
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puts the crucifixion on Thursday instead of Friday, and at 
other times decides in favor of John. Although holding to 
tairacle in the strictest sense, he often gives an explanation 
which sounds strangely like the naturalistic ones so common 
.ow in many quarters; as, for example, when he maintains 
that in the case of Lazarus the soul had not parted from the 
body. The resurrection of many dead at the instant of the 
death of Jesus he appare:.tly denies, rejects decidedly as un- 
authentic tradition the account of the placing of a guard at 
the tomb. He believes in demoniacal possession. 

On the enormous difficulties of the discourses relating to 
the Parousia, he throws not a ray of light. He affirms that 
they are authentic in substance, yet allows so much interpo- 
lation as to throw doubt on the whole. He maintains that 
Jesus regarded his work as interrupted b, his death and ab- 
sence, but as to be completed by a divine act at his return 
within the lifetime of his hearers. As to the exact fact he 
was ignorant and mistook, but is not to be accused of error. 
Of the leng subsequent centuries, and the modern conception 
of history, hie could have no knowledge. 

These are but specimens out of a rich treasure-store. They 
will probably satisfy the reader of the accuracy of Dr. Weiss’s 
apprehension that he will satisfy neither apologist nor critic. 
The author is so familiar with his task, knows so completely 
every objection made, that the delineation is often harmed ior 
the reader by a turning aside to deal blows at enemies un- 
seen, so that on closing the book, one has a sense as of having 
walked a long and weary way among battle-fields, onlv now 
and then emerging from the smoke and tumult into the valley 
where is peace. But the work is masterly, reverent, reassur- 
ing to one’s faith, and deserves the prominence given it as the 
most important theological work published in Germany dur- 
ing the year 1882. It is understood that a translation is in 
course of preparation, and will soon be given to the public. 


Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen Verhiiltnissen zu Buddha-Sage und Buddha-Lehre 
von Rudolf Seydel. [The Gospel of Jesus in its Relation to Buddha-Legend and 
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Buddha-Doctrine, Investigated by Rudolf Seydel.] Leipzig, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
1882 


Dr. Seydel, a member of the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University at Leipzig, in this volume communicates the result 
of his comparison of the lives and teachings of Buddha and 
Jesus. To his comparison he prefixes three chapters entitled 
respectively: The Christian Right to a Free Comparative 
History of Religions ; The Divine Origin of Religions in the 
Light of a Comparison ' f Religions ; The Gospel of Buddhism 
and Other Religions. Here he pleads for the privilege of free 
investigation of religions, as in no w y detrimental to Chris- 
tian faith, argues that the result of such investigation will be 
to lead Christians to defend their faith by emphasizing its 
contents, not its orig'n; and with great thoroughness investi- 
gates the manner and date of the origin of the Scripture of 
the Buddhistic canon. He concludes that all the important 
elements of the Buddhistic canon, save “ the Lotus of the 
Good Law,” were fixed before or at Kanischka’s council, 
A.D. 20 

-n a series of !fty-one sections he presents and discusses 
the most striking parallels in the lives and teachings of Jesus 
and Buddha. In some of these the author finds coincidences 
so remarkable that the historical dependence of one upon the 
other is to be accepted as tle most reasonable solution. if, 
then, one is a reproduction of the other, the priority must lie 
on the side of the Buddhistic narrative. In order to explain 
how these Oriental elements made their way into the New 
Testament, the author delineates the immense intercourse of 
the East with the West which followed the conquest of Alex- 
ander the Great, the extended commerce between Ceylon and 
the ports on the Red Sea, affording an opportunity for the 
Buddhistic missionaries, which they improved to press west- 
ward into Syria, Egypt, even to Rome. 

These coincidences are indeed remarkable. But Dr. Sey 
del’s atteiapt to explain, by means of the intercourse of nations, 
the correspondences of Christianity and Buddhism, we must 
regard as a failure. That Buddhis . incorporated them from 
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the younger faith is in the highest degree improbable, and 
the theory has never received the favor of the savants. The 
opposite theory is improbahle almost to the verge of absurdity. 
It is refuted by the total want of evidence in its favor. the 
nature of the Gospel narratives, the rise and fixing of those 
narratives in a little land far from the lines of commerce, and 
that among unlettered men; and most of ail by that great 
law of historical development, that every such movement is 
most pure, homogeneous, original at the outset, and only 
gradually takes on foreign accretions. 

But the investigation into the canon of Buddhistic scriptures 
is minute and candid, and so far as our judgment goes, trust 
worthy; the parallels rae more extensive than we have else- 
where found, and the work is to be recommended as contiining 
much valuable matter. [t should be stated in justice to Dr. 
Seydel that he holds staunchly to the superiority, the absolute 
perfection of the Christian religion, but maintains that that 
perfection is proved, not by the circumstances of its origin, 
but by the nature of its contents. 


The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testament, Compared with the 
Notions of the Jews and the Statements of Church Creeds. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D. London. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 


This little volume on Eschatology will surely call forth 
question and criticism on every side. Believers in perdition 
for some souls will wince under the writer’s rebuke of * fight- 
ers for a faith different from Clist’s;’’ adherents of the 
doctrine of universal salvation will question the exegesis 
which finds in the New Testament the clear presentation of 
the dogma of endless torment; while both will unite to con- 
dein the position of the author that the New Testament, 
since it contains no consistent scheme of doctrine on the sub- 
ject, has no authority, can give no satisfaction. It is never- 
theless a suggestive and by no means unimportant contribution 
to the literature of Eschatology. From the study of the creeds 
one can draw at best a “* dusty inspiration,” and we pass over 
this feature with the single remark that the author strongly 
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condemns their positions as formed from the Jewish sediment 
of the New Testament, drawing cruel dogmas from “ scattered 
passages which refuse to be pressed within the bands of a 
system.” 

The material contained in the New Testament the author 
divides into five parts, cach treated in a cnapter by itself: The 
Second Advent of Christ; The Resurrection; The Interme- 
diate State; The Last Judgment; The Resurrection State, 
Rewards and Punishments. 

The New Testament teaches a visible and glorious return of 
Christ, generally described as near, especially by Paul. 2 Thess. 
which is non-Pauline, postpones the event. It is vain to deny 
that Matt, xxiv. xxv. represent that coming as immediately 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. But these chapters do 
not contain Christ’s. original words, as proved by tie facts 
that the discourse contains incongruous sections, its detailed 
prophecy is unlike Jesus’ method, emphasizes the external, 
was written, not delivered orally, is differently reported by the 
other Evangelists. The author follows Keim, Pfleiderer and 
Colani in regarding them as an apocalyptic comment on the 
words of Jesus, writtten in 68 A.D. by a Jewish Christian. 
In the Revelation the speedy coming is announced in dramatic 
form. In the fourth Gospel the coming is inward, spiritual. 
This is the true teaching of Jesus. 

With the return of Christ is connected the resurrection, 
which is the rising of the soul, not the body, from the under- 
world. The Revelation teaches two resurrections. Paul 
sometimes appears to affirm the resurrection of all, sometimes 
of the pious only. 

The state intermediate between death and the resurrection 
is represented as incomplete, undesirable. Real life does not 
belong to the dead. 1 Thess. teaches that the dead come into 
the blessed life only on the advent of Christ. Paul and Peter 
believe in the descent of Christ to the under-world to set free 
the dead. Yet some passages appear to teach the immediate 
reception of the dead into heaven. This may, however. refer 
as in the book of Revelation, to martyrs only. 
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A judgment is in the New Testament connected with the 
Second Advent and the Resurrection, taking place in the pres 
ence of angels, participated in by Christians. Bush’s idea of 
an extended process of judicial administration does not agree 
with the teaching of the Synoptics. The fourth Gospel presents 
the subject rationally, as a judgment present, unseen, subjec- 
tive, continuous. 

According to the language of Scripture the resurrection 
state is everlasting. The word wonian (amos t often 
means relative endlessness, cannot settle the question of the 
duration of punishment. Its apparent meaning in many pas- 
sages descriptive of punishment is strictly endless. But we 
cannot accurately determine Christ’s teaching, since in the 
Gospels we cannot distinguish between his word and the sub- 
sequent addition by tradition. The doctrine is inconsistent 
with his loving spirit. Some passages, especially in the fourth 
Gospel, apparently teach annihilation, but as the doctrine of 
the natural immortality of the soul was generally recognized, 


they must probably be interpreted to teach eternal punishment. 
The Pauline writings, especially the later ones, and the Post- 
Pauline, contain clear assertions of universal salvation, yet 


the two-fold end of all things appears alongside. Paul’s doc- 


trinal system contains incongruous elements. Thus the New 


Testament does not settle the question. If but one doctrine 
is taught, it isendless torment. Only bad exegesis can explain 
it away. But the doctrine is Jewish, no part of the Christian 


revelation, whose funcamental doctrines are such as to remove 
this “from the sphere of rational belief.” There may be 


future punishment, but it will be reformatory in its nature. 
Thus the most prominent Eschatology of the New Testa- 


ment rests upon a false psychology and ** an antiquated con- 
ception of the mundane system,” which makes the earth the 


centre of all things, whose basis was the Jewish circle of 
ideas, ‘“‘ the opinions of men at a stage of culture which the 


present day has passed.” Eschatology does not belong to the 


essence of religion; the creeds should not contain any state: 
ment concerning it; knowledge is unattainable ; but reason, 
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philosophy and science furnish surer indications than Scrip- 
ture. | 

Thus fully we have defined the author’s position, and leave 
our readers to draw their own conclusions. It is indeed 
somewhat refreshing to have surcease from the exegesis which 
must harmonize at whatever cost ; but in this book the chief 
endeavor seems io be, to quote the author’s words, “ to guard 
against the propensity to make up a harmonious representa- 
tion.” It is true indeed that the supposition of general accu- 
racy in transmitting Jesus words, does not exclude the neces- 
sity of criticism, that allowance must be made for the writer’s 
individuality and the modifying influence of oral tradition ; 
but the conclusions reached appear to us unwarranted and 


extreme. 


Hints to English Readers of the Old Testament. 
London. Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 





By the Rev. J. A. Cross, M. A. 


We have here a very useful book. The purpose of the 
modest author, as stated in the preface, is to give in a short 
form and simple language elementary information about the 
character and contents of the Books of the Old Testament. 
The book is written for the use of those who desire to teach 
the Bible to the young. The author is convinced that some 


of the prevalent unbelief is due to the fact that children 


“ have been taught opinions about the Bible which the stronger 
reason and increasing education of maturer years have made 
it impossible for them to retain; and in rejecting the error 


they have thrown away the truth with it.” He is anxious to 
avoid extremes either in denying or affirming, believes that 


even the young ‘“ should learn to practice suspense of judg- 
ment,’ ‘* should not be allowed to believe that doubtful mat- 
ters of history are parts of a perfect Divine Revelation, or 


that the morality and wisdom of a comparatively rude age are 


the highest attainable by mavkind, because the record of them 
is to be found in the Bible.”? But such openness to conviction 
on unimportant points need not interfere with decision in 


teaching essential religious truth. 
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After such preface one expects to find a treatment both 
candid and in true sense conservative, and the issue does not 
disappoint. The author traverses the whole’ ground of the 
Old Testament, giving outlines of the contents of the more 
difficult books, adding supplementary information, showing 
the relation of different parts to each other, and briefly can- 
vassing the chief points of divergence among critics. On the 
whole, his conclusions favor the conservative viow, but how 
far he is removed from the traditional opinions will be readily 
seen. He accepts the documentary hypothesis regarding the 
origin of the Pentateuch, regards Deuteronomy as composed 
during the reign of Josiah (about 624 B. C.), is inclined to 
favor the view that the ceremonial law is partially post-exilic 
in origin, that some of the Psalms are of very late composition, 
that Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, which are from one author, 
were composed about the time of Alexander the Great, that 
Daniel was written, or at least re edited, in the Maccabean 
period, that the morality of the Old Testament is not perfect, 
that revelation has a progressive historical development. Yet 
on these pcints he does not dogmatize. Often he is content to 
state the chief points of divergence, withholding his own opin- 
ion, or expressing himself so undecidedly as at times to con- 
vey the impression of weakness. But the author is not weak. 
He shows mastery of his subject, but dves not parade his 
learning. 

The tone of the book is admirable. A sweet, strong, relig- 
ious spirit infuses its grace and charm into the whole discus- 
sion. Piety and sympathy qualify the author to see and por- 
tray the true glory of the Old Testament. The book is 
admirably adapted to lead one from the dogmatic view of the 
Bible to one more in accord with the facts as well as the gen- 
eral order of Divine Providence, and at the same time conserve 
one’s faith in the true significance, dignity and value of the 
Old Testament. 

There is one serious defect : the book contains no bibliogra- 
phy. An elementary work, designed to create enthusiasm 
and lead the reader toa more thorough study of questions 
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stated but not discussed, should constantly point dut to him 
where he can find the most valuable material for his purpose. 
To the special student such hints are not needed ; to the 
beginner they are invaluable. Prof. H. P. Forbes. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 
Paradise and the Penitent Thief. 


THE saying of Jesus to the thief on the cross — “ To-day shalt thou 

be with me in Paradise ”— has from the earliest ages been a trouble- 
some passage to expositors and critics. We do not expect to remove 
all the difficulties by anything we may have to offer, but it has seemed 
probable to us that our readers might wish to learn something of what 
might be said regarding the thought probably in the mind of the Sav- 
iour, or the truth which he intended to convey to the penitent and 
suffering thief. 

In the first place it is to be noted as a somewhat remarkable fact 
that the Saviour never used this word Paradise, in all his teaching, 
but on this one occasion. He never spoke of the future world, nor 
of the happiness of the blessed, under the name or figure of Paradise. 
Neither did his disciples, nor the people whom he taught, ever allude 
to the heavenly estate in the hereafter by this peculiar and unusual 
term. At any rate, the gospels furnish no record of this usage. Still 
further, the word occurs in only two other passages in the entire New 
Testament. Paul employs it in 2 Cor. xii. 4: “ Caught up into Para- 
dise” ; and John uses it once in that book of strange and often unin- 
telligible metaphors, Revelation: “ The tree of life which is in the 
Paradise of God,” ii. 7. 

‘khe word Paradise is of Persian origin, borrowed thence by 
the Jews and also by the Greeks. In its literal sense it is a descrip- 
tive term for an enclosed garden or park, with groves of ornamental 
and fruit-bearing trees, watered by living streams, and abounding in 
herds of antelopes and other beautiful animals, and with all kinds of 
birds of splendid plumage and wonderful song. Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and others use the word in this sense. The Septuagint translators 
adopted the word as a name for the garden of Eden, the fair region 
which had been the first blissful home of man. ‘Traditions of this 
golden age of innocence and happiness existed among most ancient 
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peoples as a thing of the past, a condition or estate from which man- 
kind fell by transgression. . 

This paradise according to the letter, this earthly paradise in the 
past, gradually developed into a paradise in the future, a paradise still 
on earth, or under the earth or above the earth; but not heaven, as 
the word is commonly understood. The Rabbinical schools of Pales- 
estine indulged in many speculations concerning its location and char- 
acter, which were not always very consistent, and often exceedingly 
absurd and trivial. Dr. Strong says: 


‘Tt was far off in the distant East, farther than foot of man had 
trod. It was a region of the world of the dead, of Sheol, in the heart 
of the earth, with Gehenna on one side with its flames and torments, 
and Paradise on the other, the intermediate home of the blessed. 
The patriarchs were there ready to receive their faithful descendants 
into their bosoms. The highest place of honor at the feast of the 
blessed souls was Abraham’s bosom. Or, again, paradise was neither 
on the earth. nor within: it, but above it, in the third heaven, or in 
some higher orb. Or there were two paradises, the upper and the 
lower — one in heaven for those who had attained the heights of holi- 
ness — one in earth for those who had lived but decently ; and the 
heavenly paradise was sixty times as large as the whole lower earth. 
Each paradise had seven palaces, each with its appropriate dwellers. 
As the righteous dead entered paradise, angels stripped them of their 
grave-clothes, arrayed them in new robes of glory, and placed on their 
heads diadems of gold and*pearls. There was no night there. Its 
pavement was precious stones. Plants of healing power grew on the 
banks of its streams.’ From this lower paradise the souls of the dead 
rose on sabbath and feast days to the higher, where every day Jeho- 
vah held council with his saints. . . . Some affirmed that para- 
dise was on a mountain which reached nearly to the moon ; others 
that it was in the third region of the air, and was higher than all the 
mountains of the earth by twenty cubits. Others again have thought 
that paradise was two-fold, one corporeal and the other incorporeal ; 
while others still held the opinion that it was formerly on earth, but 
had been taken away by the judgment of God.” “The Essenes are 
represented by Josephus (war ii. 8, 11) as believing Paradise to be a 
tar-off land, a region where there was no scorching heat, no consum- 
ing cold, where the soft west winds blew forever more.”— Harper's 
Cyclopedia, sub voce. 


1 ** And I, John, saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven — and the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with all manner 
of precious stones —and the street of the city was pure gold—and he showed me a 
pure river of water of life, and on either side of the river was the tree of life, and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations —and there shall be no night 
there’? (Rev. xxii., xxiii). John was a Jew, and doubtless borrowed these Rabbinical 
metaphors to describe the beauty and glory and blessedness of the Gospel, the New 
Jerusalem, which with Christ had come down to the earth, as the gift of God to man. 


we 
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We have given this lengthy extract because the facis reach down 
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into our Saviour’s time, and show the confusion of Jewish opinions 
and teachings in regard to the subject, and enable us to decide how 


little can be determined by usage in such an unintelligible medley of 


absurd and contradictory beliefs. Of course the common people fol- 
lowed their masters, the Scribes and Pharisees, according to personal 
preferences; some these and some those, as chance or other consider- 
ations might determine; and therefore there could have been no uni- 
form belief among them concerning where or what paradise was. It 
is wholly uncertain, then, what meaning any given man in a mixed 
crowd might associate with the word paradise ; or what thought or 
image it might call up in his mind, whether of things on the earth, or 
under the earth, or above it ; whether of a life wholly material in its 
conditions, or wholly spiritual, or a mixture of both. It would seem 
safe to conclude that whatever else the term might signify to him, it 
could not have conveyed to his mind such an idea of the immortal 
life, of the hereafter heaven, as constitutes a part of the Christian 


faith. It is a fair inference, therefore, from these premises that the + 


Saviour in addyessing the thief could not have employed the word in 
this exalted spiritual sense, since this rude, unlettered, lawless crimi- 
nal had not been educated up to this meaning, and could not have 


taken it. in. 


But, on the other hand, it is to be noted that however much the 
Rabbis, and consequently the people, their followers, differed as to 
the location and make-up of paradise, there was one element in the 
idea of the place or state common to them all — rest, peace, freedom 
from suffering, comparative happiness. Dr. Bloomfield says, in his 
Greek Testament, that many of the best commentators, ancient and 
modern, agree that Jesus “could not mean to countenance Jewish 
fables, or the notions of the Essenes, still less the Pharisaical ones of 
a paradise of sensual delights. Nor must we suppose that by Para- 


dise is meant heaven. 


The term came to denote among the later 


Jews that pleasant abode in Hades appointed for the pious dead, until 
they should, after the day of judgment, be aguin united to their bodies 
in a future state” —“ a secure and quiet retreat for the time which 
should intervene between death and the resurrection.” Jn loco. 
From this let us go back to the scene of the crucifixion. When 
the penitent thief had rebuked his fellow for railing and blasphemy, 


he himself turned to Jesus and said, “ Remember me when thou com- 


est into thy kingdom. 
thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 


And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto 


“ 
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Now what could the thief have meant by the words, “ when thou 
comest into thy kingdom”? Surely not that spiritual kingdom of 
truth and righteousness and salvation which Christ came to establish 
in the hearts of men ; for of that he knew nothing. Even the disci- 
ples themselves at this time had not risen up tu this high level of faith 
and understanding respecting the mission of their Master. They still 
held to the old Jewish idea of a political kingdom and an earthly 
king. Three or four days after this we hear two of them saying, 
“We trusted that it had been he who should redeem Israel”; and 
again, when assembled with him after the resurrection, “they asked 
him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel?” If, then, even his own disciples, whom he had daily taught 
for three years, had not yet comprehended the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom, if they still clung to the idea of a political earthly kingdom, 
— though he had told them in so many words, “ My kingdom is not 
of this world,’— can we suppose for a moment that a robber, whose 
life had been probably spent mostly in violence and crime, could have 
had any different, any higher notion of the kingdom of the Messiah? 
Oosterzee in Lange, says in his comment on the passage, that the man, 
of course, 

“Ts not wholly free from earthly Messianic expectation, and here 
is thinking not of the heaven in which our Lord after his death would 
be, but he represents to himself the moment when the Messiah comes 
in his kingly glory to erect his kingdom on earth, and desires that he 
then, awakened from the grave, may enter in with him into the joy 
of his Lord.” “Our Lord promises him Paradise ; but by this Para- 
dise we are to understand not the heavenly Paradise, but that part of 
Sheol which is opposed to Gehenna, and which was also named Para- 
dise. Nothing else could the forgiven one understand, who unques- 
tionably had grown up entirely within the sphere of the Israelitish 
popular expectations ; nothing else could the Saviour have had in 
view; since he undoubtedly from his death-hour to the resurrection 
morning. must abide in the condition of separation. As Grotius says, 
‘It is not to be doubted that Christ would so speak — and in what 
way he knew —as to be understood by the robber.’ In the assurance 
of being with the Lord in this Paradise, there is at the same time 
included for the penitent thief the promise of the resurrection of the 
just, and of further participation in the Messianic kingdom.” 

We have italicized the words. referring to the Jewish belief of a 
resurrection of the just at the coming of the Messiah, because they 
are important to the understanding of the request of the thief. In 
common with his countrymen he doubtless believed this doctrine, and 
hoped by his late repentance and faith in Jesus, if he really were the 
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Messiah, to be raised from the dead with the righteous or faithful and 
share in the blessings of his kingdom. Mr. Alger gives authorities 
tor the statement that “some (of the Jews) confine the resurrection 
to faithful Jews, some extend it to the whole Jewish nation, some 
think all the righteous of the earth will have part in it, and some 
stretch its pale around all mankind alike. They seem to agree that 
the reprobate would either be left in the wretched regions of Sheol 
when the just arose, or else be thrust back after the judgment to re- 
main there forever. It was believed that the righteous after their 
resurrection would never die again, but ascend to heaven.” That 
some of the Jews believed that the wicked would have no resurrec- 
tion was shown in the article, in our last issue, on “ Save and Salva- 
tion in the Apocrypha,” where, in the Second of Maccabees, one of 
the martyrs says to the tyrant, “ As for thee, thou shalt have no res- 
urrection ”: and where Judas Maccabeus offers prayers that his of- 
fending soldiers may be granted a resurrection. 

Now we have in the case before us a Jewish bandit or robber en- 
tertaining doubtless the same views held by Judas, that the wicked 
would have no resurrection, but be shut up forever in Sheol, and 
therefore excluded from the privileges and glory of his reign when 
the Messiah came into his kingdom. And now, in the presence of 
death, repenting of his past wicked life, he begs of Jesus, if he is the 
promised Messiah, to remember him when he comes into his kingdom, 
and grant him a resurrection from the dead, and a participation in 
the blessings of the kingdom he was to set up. 


“ We can assume nothing in the robber outlaw,” says Dr. Strong, 
“but the most rudimentary form of popular belief. ‘We may well 
believe that the word used here, and here only, in the whole course of 
the Gospel history, had a special fitness for him. His reverence, 
sympathy, repentance, hope, uttered themselves in the prayer, “ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest in thy kingdom.” What were the 
thoughts of the sufferer as to that kingdom we do not know, unless 
they were supernaturally raised above “the level which the disciples 
had reached by slow and painful steps,.? they must have been mingled 


2 We have shown in a preceding paragraph that the disciples had not reached at this 
time any higher level. It.was not till after the resurrection of Christ, and the wonders 
of the day uf Pentecost, that they began to understand that the Lord had come not as 
4 political, but as a spiritual Saviour. And it was sometime even after all this that it 
required a special vision to convince the reluctant Peter that the Law of things clean 
and unclean was no longer in force. Is it likely that this robber, when he spokeof the 
kingdom to Jesus, comprehended the nature of it any more clearly than the chosen 
disciples of the Great Teacher? He was a Jew, and to him the Messianic kingdom 
meant what it meant to all his countrymeu — a kingdom on earth. 
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with visions ot an earthly glory, of pomp and victory and triumph. 
The answer to his prayer gave him what he needed most, the assur- 
ance of immediate rest and peace. The word paradise spoke to him, 
as to other Jews, of repose, shelter, joy, ihe greatest contrast possible 
to the thirst and agony and shame of the hours upon the cross. Ru- 
dimentary as his previous thoughts of it might be, this was the word 
fittest for the education of his spirit.” 


A moment’s thought will conviuce the reader that the torture and 
anguish of crucifixion gave no time nor opportunity to Jesus to ex- 
plain to him the spiritual nature of his kingdom, and the deliverance 
which, as Messiah, he was to work out for his people; nor would the 
agonized sufferer have been able, without a miracle, to comprehend 
it and find comfort in it, even if Jesus had declared to him that his 
kingdom was not of this world, but righteousness, peace and joy in 
the Holy Spirit. And so the Lord gave what he knew would be to 
him assurance of rest and peace and blessing in the single utterance, 
“ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” This gave him to un- 
derstand that he would soon be delivered from his agonies — to-day ; 
and also that if, after death, he should, as promised, be with the Mes- 
siah, and in Paradise, then, whether he believed this Paradise to be 
here or there, on the earth or under it in Sheol, he would certainly 
share in, the resurrection of the just, and have part in the joys and 
benefits of the Messianic kingdom.* This was all that the hour and 
the circumstances would permit the Saviour to say to the agonized 
sufferer — and this was all he could understand ; for sinner as he was, 
yet, repentant and forgiven, Paradise meant to him relief, and rest, 


and a resurrection from death to life at the coming and reign of the 
Son of David. 

We cannot leave this record of the crucifixion scene, and of the 
last acts and words of Jesus, without calling attention to the remark- 
able tact that while he promises the repentant thief rest in Paradise, 
he utters not a word to his railing, blaspheming and unrepentant com- 


8 Josephus says of the Pharisess : “ They believe that souls have an immortal vigor 
in them, and that under the earth (Sheol or Hades) there will be rewards and punish- 
ments, according as they have lived virtuously or viciously in this life. The latter are 
to be detained in an everlasting prison; but the former shall have power to revive and 
live again.’’ Bush in his work on the “ Resurrection’ notices-that this doctrine was 
held among the Jews, showing different schools of belief. He gives the following ex- 
amples: David Kimchi (A.D. 1240) says, “ The benefit of the rain is common to the 
just and to the unjust, but the resurrection of the dead is the peculiar privilege of 
those who have lived righteously.” Moses Gerundensis says, ‘“ No one can be par- 
taker of an interest in the world to come, but the souls only of iust men, which, sepa- 
rated from their body, shall enter into it.’’ 
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panion ; not a word to the guilty wretches who had plotted his death 
and stood there cruelly mocking him. Luke says, ‘‘ The rulers also 
scoffed at him, saying, He saved others; let him save himself, if this 
be the Christ of God, His chosen. ‘ And the soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him offering him vinegar, and saying, If thou art the 
king of the Jews save thyself.” Through all this he remained silent 
—it was only when the penitent malefactor sought his sympathy and 
help that he opened his lips, and spoke words of comfort and prom- 
ises of rest and peace. If he believed the doctrines taught in the 
churches of to-day, why did he not turn to the impious and profane 
robber, and say to him, “ To-day shalt thou be with the devil in hell!” 
Why did he not pronounce the woes and torments of endless damna- 
tion upon his guilty and scoffing murderers? So far from this, he 
offered up for them that sublime and pathetic prayer — “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do!” Was this prayer a hol- 
low mockery, or the sincere utterance of a loving and forgiving soul ? 
If the last, did God deny the petition? If so, how could Jesus thank 
the Father that He always heard him when he prayed? 

To return, it may be well before closing to refer briefly to the 
other two passages where the word Paradise is found. In the 2 Cor. 
xii. Paul, referring to a remarkable vision or revelation granted unto 
him, says, “ I knew a man — whether in the body or out of the body 
I cannot tell; God knoweth — how he was caught up into paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for man to utter ” 
(vs. 3,4). In the preceding verse he says he was “ caught up into 
the third heaven,” evidently using this phrase as the equivalent of 
“ paradise.” The word paradise in time became a metaphor to ex- 
press a condition of exquisite delight, a state of the highest happiness 
whether earthly or spiritual; and as the Jews divided the heavens 
some into seven, and some into three parts, the third heaven in the 
last case, being, as the one where God resides, the most glorious of 
all, this also became the synonym of the most ecstatic blessedness. 
And it seems to us that this is the sense in which Paul employs it 
when he tells us of his exaltation of spirit when God gave him a vis- 
ion of those glories which it was not possible (margin ) for him to put 
into human speech. He was evidently in a trance, as was the case 
with Peter when he had the vision of the sheet let down from heaven, 
and so great was his exaltation of soul (caught up), and so intense 
and overpowering his blissful experience, that when he came out of 
it he could truly say that whether, during his rapt state, he was in the 
body or out of it he could not tell. 
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In Revelation ii. 7 John says, “ He that hath an ear let him hear 
what the Spirit saith to the churches: To him that overcometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of 
(my) God.” Here the term is employed in the sense of great bless- 
edness or joy, though of a more normal and moderate kind; being 
plainly intended as a figure of the spiritual peace and joy which are 
the reward of those who overcome temptation, and keep themselves 
unspotted from the world —in other words, the blissful satisfaction, 


the “eternal life” which the faithful disciple of Jesus always enjoys 


in his own soul. 
This use of the language is not an uncommon thing even in the 
ordinary speech of our own day. We have heard enthusiastic persons 


describe a season of great enjoyment by saying, “ For the last few 


days, or hours, I have been in paradise with some old friends of mine ;” 


or set torth a state of ecstatic delight by exclaiming, “ I have been in 
the third heaven,” or the “seventh heaven.” And such expressions 
are frequently heard in regard to the joyful experiences which attend 


the services of a religious meeting,where the speaking and praying and 


singing are of a character to take hold of the feelings, and lift the 
soul to the highest degree of heavenly exaltation. 

Since writing the preceding paragraphs we have come upon a pas- 
sage in Henry Ward Beecher’s “ Statement before the Congregational 


Association” which furnishes a singularly pertinent illustration of this 
usage : 

“There are times when it is not I that is talking, when I am caught 
up and carried away so that I know not whether I am in the body or 
out of the body. when I think things in the pulpit that I never could 
think in the study, and when I have teelings that are so different from 


any that belong to the lower or normal condition, that I can neither 
regulate them nor understand them. I see things and hear sounds, 
and seem, if not in the seventh heaven, yet in a condition that leads 


me to understand what Paul said — that he heard things which it is 
not possible for a man to utter.” 


An Important Manuscript. 


We have had the following narrative nearly a year and a half, wait- 
ing to see if anything additional would come of it. We cut it from a 
letter to the Christian Union dated at Cairo, Egypt, in March, 1881. 


It would seem as if so valuable a manuscript should attract the atten- 
tion of Biblical scholars of all lands, and some method be devised by 
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which it can be made accessible to critical inquirers who are compe- 
tent, by careful examination of the letter of the text, to determine 
its age. The writer expresses a hope that Dr. Lansing may succeed 


in his efforts to induce the authorities to bring it out from its hiding- 


place for this purpose. Now that the English are supreme in Egypt, 
having everything in their own way, would it not be a favorable time 
to secure this rich “find,” and test the question of its age and value ? 


It might be of great service in helping to determine the true text 


from which the new revision of the Old Testament is being made. 


At any rate we trust that something will be done to rescue it from the 
dangers of Egyptian guardianship. 
The correspondent says, “ Few, if any, have met with the success 


which we attained,” under the guidance of Dr. Lansing, the “ pastor 
of the U. P. Mission at Cairo.” The manuscript “is hidden away 


in an old synagogue in the Coptic quarter, and is so jealously guarded 
that even our best scholars have made distant journeys to see it, and 
have departed without the sight.” But without farther detention, we 


give the story as we find it: 


“Tradition makes it the gift of Ezra to the Jews in New Babylon, 
as the old Coptic city was called, and to commemorate the visit of the 
great scribe when he came to verify the family records of the Israel- 
itesin Egypt. Makrisi, the Mohammedan historian, 500 years ago 


mentioned the tradition as undoubted in his day; so that if it cannot 
be traced to the donation of Ezra, it is certainly one of the most an- 


cient and most important manuscripts in the world. Our drive to the 
Coptic quarter was over a mile or two of the accumulated debris of 
many generations, which is piled so high about the ancient walls as to 


fill entirely some of the great archways which once entered them. 
The extreme age of the synagogue is attested by the fact that the 


deposit of dirt about it has almost buried the structure, so that we 
have to descend as if entering a cellar, as well as by the Roman 
masonry which is everywhere around. One readily believes the tra- 
dition that it was erected forty-five years before the destruction of the 


‘second temple at Jerusalem. Reaching the entrance, we were cha- 
grined to find the door securely fastened, and to learn that the old 


priest, who for many years has been its custodian, had gone from Cairo 
and taken the keys with him. 

But by a process which may be unknown to the mass of mankind, 
but sufficiently familiar to travellers in the East, an “open sesame ” 
was discovered ; and our first disappointment was turned to great joy 
when we stood within thesacred precincts without having upon us the 
watchful eyes of the priest, who has so often declined the lure of in- 


credible amounts of “ bakshish,” and refused to show the oracle. 
The synagogue is a small, dark room without pretence to architect- 
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ural beauty. Around it and supporting the women’s gallery are a 


number of marble pillars,*some of which have been worn away by 


the shoulders of the worshipers leaning against them. In the centre 
is a monument cf stone marking the traditionary spot where Jeremiah 
‘once stood and addressed the people. But where was the coveted 
manuscript ?” 


“Ina dark corner, some fifteen feet from the floor, hung a little 


curtain against the wall. Near by wasa movable ladder. It was the 
work of a moment to explore the closet behind the curtain with the 
aid of a candle. There were the venerable “ two rolls.” A detached 
piece of the manuscript, containing five or six columns or pages, was 
brought down. It was yellow and rotten with age, though originally 
of toughest vellum. We had brought our Hebrew Bibles, containing 


the Samaritan text, as well as that from which our translation has 
been made. Comparing some chapters in Deuteronomy, we discovered 
what will be unwelcome news to some of our best scholars, who have 
maintained that the Samaritan should displace our received text — 
that the old manuscript follows the latter with great exactness, while 
it departs from the Samaritan in many places. I hope that Dr. Lan- 
sing will some day succeed in his effort to induce the authorities of 
the synagogne to bring the whole of this heirloom of the church out 
into full daylight. This vision was enough glory for one day, but 
we had another.” 


The writer then proceeds to the following piece of New Testament 
criticism and explanation, which is not original, as the suggestion has 
been made betore by several able scholars that the Babylon from 
which Peter wrote his epistle was in Egypt. We give the paragraph 
without comment or estimate of its exegetical value, save the remark 
that whether a fortress or a town the name Babylon seems to have 
survived to the present day : 


“ Read 1 Peter v.13: ‘The church that is at Babylon saluteth 
you; and so doth Marcus my son.’ Peter wrote this epistle from 
Babylon. What Babylon? Hardly that on the Raphrates ; for we 
have no historical information that he was ever there. Hardly Rome 
as the mystical Babylon: for John had not yet invented that metaphor 
tor the home of the Cesars and the subsequent Popes. It was some 
Babylon where Mark was with him. But Mark was the missionary 
to Egypt, and this very Coptic town where I am was for centuries 
before Peter’s day, as it is to this day, called Babylon or Babloon. I 
did not find it hard then to believe that the old Coptic church, not far 
from the synagogue, as tradition has given it, marked the place from 
which Peter wrote the epistle. The Copts, you know, are not only 
the descendants of the genuine Egyptian stock, unmixed with that of 
Arab or Nubian, but are the lineal descendants of the oldest Christian 
congregations, and the church carries on every stone the witness of 
antiquity.” 
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Divine Goodness and Severity. 


In his “ Bible Theology and Modern Thought” Prof. Townsend 
devotes ‘one chapter to “ Goodness and Severity ” as exhibited in the 
Works and the Word of God; or in other phrase, in Nature and in 


Revelation. He endeavors to show that those who reject the Bible 
and Orthodoxy on the ground that they teach the doctrine of endless 


torments, are fronted by the terrible facts and revelations of the phys- 
ical universe, and of human experience and history, which are equally 
difficult of explanation, and which show conclusively tbat the state- 


ment that “ God is Love,” does not cover the entire ground of the 


divine nature and government. 

He then proceeds to fortify his position by a long array ot quota- 
tions from scientists, atheists, pessimists, and the doubting, unbeliev- 
ing and scoffing classes in general ; with the intent of proving that 


what the orthodox think thoy find in the Bible, these do actually find 
in Nature—and even worse so far as righteousness, justice and se- 
verity are involved. He confesses, however, for himself, that Nature 
abounds in proofs of God’s goodness, and that the structure of body 
and mind in Man “announce that the Infinite Creator is supreme and 
superlative in goodness;” and farther, that “the history of provi- 
idence,” and “ astronomical and geological history,”’reveal benevolent 
purpose, and confirm the witness of the Bible that God is good —all 
these facts are admitted; but they do not shut out the facts on the 
other side of the question already alluded to, and which the sceptic 
and the pessimist have stated as below: 


Strauss. “In the enormous machine of the universe, ’mid the in- 
cessant whirl and hiss of its jagged iron wheels, amid the deafening 
crash of its ponderous stamps and hammers, in the midst of this 
whole terrific commotion, man —a defenceless and helpless creature 
—finds himself placed, not secure for a moment that, on an imprudent 
motion, a wheel may not seize and rend him, or a hammer crush him 
to powder.” 

John Stuart Mill. “ Next to the greatness of these cosmic ferces, 
the quality which most forcibly strikes every one is their perfect and 
absolute recklessness. They go straight to their end, without regard- 
ing what or whom they crush on the road. Optimists, in their at- 
tempts to prove that ‘ whatever is, is right,’ are obliged to maintain 
that Nature never turns one step from her path to avoid trampling us 
into destruction. In sober truth, nearly all the things which men are 
hanged or imprisoned for doing to one another, are Nature’s every- _ 
day performance.” 

Col. Robert Ingersoll. ‘“ Do you know that nobody would have had 
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an idea of hell in this world if it had not been for volcanoes? They 
were looked upon as the chimneys of hell. The idea of eternal fire 
never would have polluted the imagination of man.” 

Prof. Townsend, desiring to make the most out of his witness, and 
imitating the Colonel’s fertility of resources as shown in the Star 
Route trials, calls him to the stand again. Unfortunately the wit- 
ness seems to have forgotten what he said before, and now declares 
that | 

“The Bible is the foundation of hell, and we never will get rid of 
the idea of hell, until we get rid of the idea that this book is true.” } 

Commenting on the last statement of Ingersoll, the Professor says, 
“ This idea of hell was not born ‘from revenge, brutality and cow- 
ardice — but, apart from the Bible, it was so born.’ His ideas seem 
a little mixed, if we understand him. The very purpose of this chap- 
ter is to prove that Nature which is the work of God, and History 
which is the Providence of God, teach substantially the same doc- 
trine which he contends is taught in the Bible which is the Word of 
God. If the idea outside the Bible is born of revenge and brutality; 
of what is it born inside the Bible? Does not this reasoning confirm 
the charge of the Infidel that the same things which Christians call 
monstrous and devilish when found out of the Bible, they pronounce 
just and right and divine when in the Bible? The Professor’s rea- 
soning recalls the “clear ideas” and “remorseless logic” of Joseph 
Cook. Instead of one voice from Revelation, Nature and History, 
as he is trying to prove, we have three regarding the origin of the 
“idea of hell.” In the Bible it is born of righteousness and justice ; 
in History and human life, it is born of revenge and brutality; in 
Nature it is born of volcanoes and earthquakes — for our author 
seems to endorse Ingersoll’s assertion ; “ We may grant that what the 
Colonel says is true; still we are compelled to ask, Why are there 
things that inevitably suggest these outrageous and objectionable 
ideas of hell?” 

Prof. Fiske. “There is little that is even intellectually satisfying 
in the awful picture which science shows us ot giant worlds concen- 
trating out of nebulous matter, developing, with prodigious waste of 
energy, into the theatres of all that is grand and sacred in spiritual 


endeavor ; clashing, and exploding again into dead vapor-balls, only 
to renew the same wilful process without end, a senseless bubble-play 


. 1The eloquent and versatile orator, when summoned a third time by the Professor, 
testifivs that “ The idea of hell was born of revenxe and brutality on the one side, and 
cowardice on the other.’”’ He reminds us of the menagerie man’s liberality, ‘‘ You 
pays your money and you takes your choice.”’ 
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of Titan forces, without life, love, or aspiration, brought forth only to 
be extinguished.” . 

Voltaire. “ A singular notion of universal good composed of the 
stone, of the gout, of all crimes, of all sufferings, of death and daily 
damnation.” 

Schopenhauer, the founder of the Pessimistic School, as reported 
in “ The Theistic Argument.” “ Man is simply the concrete embodi- 
ment of a thousand needs. The more intelligent he is, the more 
acute his suffering; and the man of genius suffers the most acutely 
of all. Even habit, which dulls pleasure, increases sensibility to 
pain. Life is but a process of dying; the history of the race, a 
dream, long, heavy, and confused.” 

Hartmann. “Creation is a curse, existence a misfortune, life a 
deepening disappointment, and the extinction of personal conscious- 
ness is the only salvation.” 


Quoting from others, names not given, we have passages of this 
sort from natural history: “ War is the watchword of the whole of 
organic nature ; there is constant war of all organisms against out- 
ward unfavorable circumstances — outward enemies threatening their 
existence, and inward enemies eating their life and strength.” An- 
other says of the sand hornet, “ He is the greatest villain that flies 
on insect wings, and is built for a professional murderer. He lives a 
life of tyranny, and feeds on blood.” “The microscope shows how 
exquisitely certain parasites are formed to inflict pain.” 

“Just listen to that,” triumphantly exclaims the Professor, “ para- 
sites made to torment — exquisitely made to torment — made so as to 
inflict the most excruciating torture upon their victims! Why? Let 
the man who objects to the Bible (Orthodox) theology answer; for 
_he has appealed to science, and to this Czasar of science he must go.” 

Speaking of the testimony of history, he says, “The historian is 
forced to confess that upon the whole the civil history of the world 
presents.an appalling picture. These ampler pages are wreck-strewn, 
like the track of forest fires and tornadoes. The mightiest cities and 
empires of antiquity — Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Tyre, Philistia, 
Edom, Greece, Rome — now lie ruined and forsaken, as if Providence 
had written over their Gehenna this fearful epitaph: “ Born but to 
be damned !” 

These are some of the witnesses called by Prof. Townsend to prove 
his proposition, that Orthodaxy, with its dogma of hell, or (what he 
means by the term) endless punishment, makes God no more unjust 
and cruel than He appears in Nature and History, and the ordering 
of Human Life. It is the old question of the existence of evil in its 
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relations to the character and government, the wisdom and goodness 
of God. Indeed, looking at the direction which the discussion is tak- 
ing to-day, it touches the very existence of God and of a divine gov- 
ernment. The seeming disorder and confusion of the social, moral 
and political world ; the calamities resulting from the earthquake, the 
tornado, the flood, the pestilence, drought and famine ; the horrors of 
war, and the suffering from poverty, oppression, crime and disease, 
falling alike on the guilty and the innocent — these terrible facts 
weigh heavily on the mind and heart, and have led many honest and 
sincere men and women into painful questionings. 

And especially is this the case at the present time when Athe- 
ism and Doubt are making such strong and persistent effort to en- 
trench themselves in the high places of literature, philosophy, and 
science ; and to undermine the corner stone on which Faith and Re- 
ligion have hitherto rested — when on all sides the whisper of 
unbelief floats in the air, and thousands of troubled souls are saying, 
“Ts there a Supreme Intelligence shaping all events and all influ- 
ences to wise and gracious ends; or is it all chance, accident, wild and 
lawless Chaos ? ” 

Is this the time, then, for a Christian, a professor and teacher of 
theology, to play into the hands of the enemy? Is this the time to 
pat Col. Ingersoll on the back, and welcome the assistance of such as 
Strauss, Schopenhauer and Voltaire, because they undertake to prove 
that Nature and Life show that God (if there be a God) is as cruel 
and merciless as Orthodoxy represents Him to be? Is it a time to 
say to this class — Gentlemen, you are right in your interpretation 
of the phenomena of the material universe and the painful mysteries 
of national and individual life. The Bible sustains you in your ar- 
gument by revealing the same kind of a God you discover in Nature, 
the same relentless tormentor, the same unsparing destructionist. 
Does not the Professor see that his argument is doing something more 
than strengthening Orthodoxy — that, as far as it has any force, it 
weakens his defence of the Bible, and saps the foundations on which 
Religion itself rests? Does he not perceive the mischievous influ 
ence it may exert on those minds already drifting in doubt? Even 
his evangelical friends see the danger of pressing such reasoning 
“ with a persistence and intensity whieh verge on the extreme,” and 
tell him that “ when it is made too prominent, it is apt to produce a 
a false impression regarding both Nature and the Bible.” And this 
orthodox critic says farther that to some minds this treatment “ might 
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act as a direct stimulant to skepticism : and it would be unwise to put 
it into the hands of a young person of a pessimistic turn of mind, for 
its prevailing severity of thought would encourage the morbid senti- 
mentalism which is the root of pessimism.” ? 

Surely our good friend cannot wish to save Orthodoxy by sacrific- 
ing the Bible and Christianity. He ought to know by this time that 
this problem of evil and suffering is not a matter of dogmas, but a 
question as to whether there is solid ground for any religious belief 
at all. It is a question not between his creed and ours; this is a 
narrow view of the subject. The drift of recent discussions, the out- 
spoken doubts of multitudes of intelligent people in business, literary 
and religious circles, the bold assault and challenge of infidel and pes- 
simist, show clearly enough that the real question is, Religion or no 
Religion? Christianity or Atheism? And to meet and answer this 
in a satisfactory manner, and so interpret Nature and Scripture as to 
strengthen the weak, enlighten the ignorant, confirm the doubting, and 
save Faith and the Bible, is as much his duty and his work as ours. 
But most certainly this chapter on “ Goodness and Severity ” will be 
more likely to hinder than to help the work, as his friendly, evangel- 
ical critic has intimated. 

Let us suppose a case: A member of the Professor’s congregation, 
brought up in the traditional faith of endless punishment, has been 
hearing and reading and thinking regarding the doctrine, and finds 
his confidence somewhat shaken regarding its truth. He goes to his 
pastor, and frankly tells him the state of his mind, and immediately 

he is overwhelmed with the usual proof-texts on hell, damnation and 
~ everlasting punishment, and assured that the Bible is all ablaze with it. 

On returning home he thinks the matter over, and after a time he 
calls again, and tells the Professor that notwithstanding his array of 
texts, his reason and his heart protest against the doctrine, all his 
Christian sympathies, and the best instincts of his nature, his love for 
his fellow-men, his pity for the erring and sinful —and he finds it 
impossible to believe it. “ But have I not shown you that the Bible 
teaches it?” Yes; but if these passages mean what you say they 
do, if the Bible ascribes such an infamous character, and such outra- 
geous conduct, to God and Christ, then I cannot believe the Bible, 
and must fall back on the religion of Nature. “ But Nature shows 
just the same character and conduct on the part of God; and Ortho- 
doxy ascribes to Him nothing more infamous and nothing worse than 
He has done and is doing every day in the sphere of Human Life.” 

2See Christian Leader for April 12, 1883. 
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And then the Professor hands the poor bewildered man his “ Bible 
Theology,” and bids him take it home and read the chapter on the 
Divine Severity. He takes it, and reads and ponders all the accusa- 
tions against the goodness and providence of God which the amiable 
Professor has industriously gathered up for the edification of his 
readers. He is confused and confounded: he has read nothing on the 
other side; his faith is weakened, and his doubts strengthened ; he 
sees no way out of the dismal tangle. The night grows darker and 
darker, and the way more difflcult at every step. Nature seems to 
block his path, and leave him to despair. He struggles on a little 
further, and at last reaches the precipice to which his Christian teacher 
has finally led him; and, fainting and weary, stumbles headlong 
into the bottomless abyss of Atheism. 

Ah, how much better to have saved the man, and let the dogma 
go. This supposed case represents a multitude of real cases. And 
in the present feverish state of the religious, philosophical and scien- 
tific atmosphere, why should any Christian put forth arguments the 
tendency of which is inevitably to increase the number? Why, when 
the difficulties are already great enough, why, for the sake of defend- 
ing a doctrine which is confessedly a burden and a pain to every be- 
liever, put in peril faith in all doctrines, in God, in the Bible and 
Religion of every kind? We will not think that such a man as Prof. 
Townsend believes it is absolutely necessary in order to be saved 
ourselves that we should believe that somebody else will be damned. 
Why not say, then, to those who are wrecked and struggling in a sea 
of perplexities, doubts and questionings : “ I believe the Bible teaches 
it; but if, after an honest and prayerful investigation, you cannot see 
your way clear to believe it, still hold to your faith in God, in His 
goodness and justice and providence; hold to your faith in the sure 
reward of righteous living, and in the sure punishment of sin — and 
leave the rest to Heaven.” How much better this than such talk as 
that in the chapter under notice. 

And here we would call the attention of our author to the far wiser 
and more truthfol treatment of the atheistic and pessimistic argument 
from Nature by a Harvard Professor, Dr. Peabody, which we quote 
here for his instruction : 

“The progress of knowledge and science has been fruitful, more 
than in anything else, in the discovery of beneficent uses, often of 


obviously beneficent design, in departments of nature that had been 
regarded as detrimental to human happiness,— in fine, in the transfer 
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of supposed evils to the catalogue of goods. I might almost say that 
physical science has done nothing else than this. It has hardly made 
a discovery which has not been a new revelation of the Divine benev- 
olence, worthy to be hailed with a rapturous Ze Deum. Thus a large 
proportion of the most effective remedies and prophylactics at the 
command of the physician are drawn from the list of poisons. The 
gases, which unmixed are fatal to life, in their natural combinations 
are salutary, in their chemical offices inestimably precious. The very 
fire-damp which destroys the careless miner lights our cities. The 
electric force, in its cumulative power fearful and fatal, is the vital 
-force of creation; and the lightning, which leaves its occasional 
memento in the scathed tree (or blasted trunk), the shattered dwell- 
ing, or the lifeless human form, dispels miasma, stimulates growth, 
and sends a quicker, healthier life-pulse on the track of the thunder 
cloud. The volcano is but the satety-valve of subterranean fires, 
which bear an essential part in the economy of nature. Celestial 
phenomena, once of dire portent, are now recognized as staccato pas- 
sages in the harmony of the spheres. All natural objects, and events, 
and processes, are in the course of verification as good in their place, 
and beautiful in their season ; and science is fast encircling the earth 
- spanning the heavens with the apostolic inscription, ‘God is 
ove.’ ” 


We are content to set this eloquent and truth-laden passage against 
the shallow assumption that evil is so prominent in nature that an 
argument to prove ‘the malignity of God would be quite as plausible 
as one proving His benignity. We are content to set the daily 
increasing wealth of scientific discoveries against the poverty of the 
assertion that Nature reveals the wrath no less than the love of God, 
and that Orthodoxy, with its dogma of endless torment, finds its 
counterpart in the phenomena of the material universe, and in the 
purpose which shapes the conduct of human affairs. 

In closing this chapter, justice requires us to say, Prof. Town- 
send seems conscious of the ungracious scrvice he has rendered to 
Faith and Religion, and adds for the encouragement of his readers: 
“Though God is a Being who can loathe, hate, and punish sin, here 
and hereafter, though the ponderous hammers and jagged wheels of 
His physical universe can crush us, or tear_us into fragments in a 
moment, yet amid all the perils that beset us early and late, amid all 
that is seen and all that is: unseen, there is still heard from the 
heavens above, and from the earth beneath, and in the soul of man, 
and from the everlasting soul of things, the tender, the loving, the 
repeated and pathetic entreaty of a Father, askiug every sorrowing 
child among us to look up, sin no more, and live forever!” 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 24 
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There are several other points which we should like to notice, but 
must pass them by with the exception of the following : 


1. “The same reasoning that maintains the divine goodness in the 
face of the ills of human life, maintains that goodness in the face of 


future and endless ills.” 

So then the Professor can see no difference in principle between 
temporary suffering and endless suffering. If a father punishes his 
child for his correction by shutting him up in a dark room for an 
hour, and yet be good to him, then by the same reasoning he may 
shut him up fifty years, or all his lite, and still be good to him! Is 
it really the same thing — transient evil ending in permanent good, 
and endless evil having in it no good at all? That may be excellent 
“orthodoxy,” but it is not logic, nor reason, nor Christianity. 

2: “Either God can or cannot prevent the calamities that visit in- 
dividuals and nations: if He cannot, then perhaps He cannot save the 
finally impenitent from endless punishment ; if He can, and for wise 
and good reasons does not prevent earthly ills and retributions, then 
how do we know that the endless punishment of the finally impeni- 
tent sinner will not be allowed for wise and good reasons.” 


But our friend has shown abundantly what we all know, that these 
calamities and earthly ills fall indiscriminately on the good and the 
bad. When they fall on sinners, they may be called retribution ; 
but when they fall on the saints and the righteous, then what shall we 
call them? Now let us try his logic— Either God can or cannot 
prevent these calamities and sufferings from coming upon the right- 
eous; if He can, and for wise and good reasons does not, then how 
do we know that they will not be allowed to suffer endlessly ? 

8. The calamities in the material world and the ills of human life 
are ordered of God either for benevolent or malignant purposes ; 
they are in themselves, in their essence and final issue, either good or 
evil. If they are evil, then the Atheist and Pessimist have the argu- 


ment. If they are good, then Prof. Townsend’s reasoning goes to 
the ground. . 

4. Let us take a parting glance at this perplexing problem. With 
regard to the character, or nature, of God, only three views are pos- 
sible: He is either infinitely good, or, He is infinitely evil, or He is a 
compound of both. Let us consider these a moment, reversing the 
order : 

1st. If He is a compound of good and evil, then He is only man, 
with all his infirmities, weaknesses, prejudices and passions expanded 
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into infinitude. This is not what we mean by the word God. No 


theist, no Christian believes in such a God, and therefore we need 
not dwell on this proposition. 


2d. If He is wholly evil and malignant, then by the necessities of 


His being He is infinitely so; and this being true then again there is 


no God in any just or Christian definition of the term. There may 
be an infinite fiend on the throne of the universe, but not a God, not 
even one with the mixed goodness and severity of Prof. Townsend's 
deity. He is entirely and essentially evil, malignant, and devilish ; 
and all the natural evils and calamities represented by the earthquake 
and the volcano, and all the ills of human life, all our sorrows and 
sufferings are but the sport and amusement of this infinite demon. 
This is beyond human belief, and so we dismiss this also from the dis- 
cussion. 

If, then, God is neither evil, nor a mixture of good and evil, there 
remains only 

3d. That He is good, and if good, then again, by the necessity of 
His being, infinitely good. From this follows inevitably the final vin- 
dication of the present order of things, and a complete and satisfac- 
tory unravelling, somewhere in the future, of the tangled threads of 
human destiny — such an unravelling as shall leave no living soul to 
feel that the existence God bestowed, wnasked, has proved an abiding, 
everlasting curse. 


Religious World. 


The Catholic Review has a communication on thé question of 


“mixed marriages” that gives some statistics which, if not exaggerated, 
will doubtless alarm the authorities of the Romish churches, and 
bring great comfort to Protestants. It seems to afford proof of the 
assertion, often made, that in a few generations our political institu- 
tions, public schools and constant social contact will Americanize and 
Protestantize the Irish Catholics : 


“ Keep your children from and out of mixed marriages, lest in fifty 
years you need another St. Patrick or St. Boniface, to convert a na- 
tion of pagans, made up of your grandchildren. Here is a looking- 
glass! stand before it, watch it closely! Our town numbers 150 
families entirely Catholic and 450 ‘ mixed families.’ Of these latter, 
400 have fallen away entirely and completely from the Church ; of 
the 50 outwardly professing the faith, only 20 earnestly strive to raise 
their children Catholics. ‘Thus 430 families are gone; count three 
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children for each, and you have the round number of 1,290—including 
parents, 1,720 souls lost to the Church—the work of less than twenty 
years. All my sucgessors within a hundred years will not bring as 
many converts into the Church as 430 careless parents within so short 
a time have sent out of the all-saving ‘ Bark of Peter.’ Many of the 
parents in the mixed f.milies:referred to were themselves the results of 
mixed marriages, proving the every day experience that the second 
generation of such unions will always be an entire loss to the Church.” 


—Dr. Wharton, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., opens the April Bibliotheca Sacra with a very 
sensible, ingenious and well written article on “ Certain Legal Anal- 
ogies,” in which he shows very. conclusively that the Scriptures and 
certain theological doctrines have no more difficulties than certain 
questions of Law, and are verified by the same kind of proofs which 
are accepted in Courts of Justice. In the same number Dr. Bartlett, 
in an elaborate and learned grammatical discussion, filling forty pages, 
replies to Dr. Patton’s article on “Preaching to the Spirits in Prison,” 
1 Peter iii. 19, 20, in which he seeks to demolish the use of the text 
as proof of a probation after death. He insists that the apostle speaks 
of Christ as preaching to the antediluvians while they were yet alive, 
and asks Dr. Patton if he relies on this one passage in proof of 
future probation, what argument “ he will address to those who, with 
far greater show of Scripture, maintain universal salvation, or the 
final extinction of the wicked.” There is also in this number a sec- 
ond excellent paper on “ The Proposed Reconstruction of the Penta- 
teuch,” by Dr. Bissell. 


— The great temple at Luxor is being excavated, and the inhabi- 
tants of the mud huts that filled every part are being evicted by 
wholesale. Professor Maspéro has found in Upper Egypt the sepul- 
chre of one Shes-Horhotep, which is a marvel of painting and design. 
It has been taken to pieces, slab by slab, and sent by water to the 
Boolak Museum. A new royal sepulchre and seventeen fine mum- 
mies of the Greek period are only part of Professor Maspéro’s spring 
campaign. Greek, Syriac and Coptic inscriptions of the fifth century 
A.D., both formal and graffiti, have been obtained, as well as Coptic 
sermons written on stone in red ink. 


—The following is from a paper read before the “ Pittsburg Con- 
ference of Baptist ministers” by a Rev. Mr. Codville, on “The 
Proper Method of Presenting the Doctrine of Future Punishment 
from the Pulpit.” A correspondent of the National Baptist pro- 
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nounces it the best presentation of the question he had ever heard. 
Surely one reading it would think that there was a prophet of the 
new Orthodoxy even among the Baptists, tinged somewhat, perhaps, 
with Swedenborgianism : 


“Tt will be necessary, in dealing with this subjcct, to occasionally 
dwell on the symbolical language of Scripture: for example, the fire 
and smoke, the worm that never dies, ete. ‘These symbols should 
never be degraded to absolute literalism. This is the fault with 
Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ with Michael Angelo’s pictures, and with much that 
has been written on the subject. Such work never elevates, but 
always degrades the mind. Take this, for example, from Rutherford’s 
‘ Religious Letters’: says he, “Tongue, lungs and liver, bones and all, 
shall boil and fry in a torturing fire.’ Will this way of presenting 
future punishment cause men to love the Lord, or will it increase the 
number of intelligent and devoted disciples ? 

“+ But,’ you ask, ‘is there no fire in hell?’ Certainly there is ; 
there is fire in both heaven and hell. Cleopas felt the glow of the 
former when on his way to Emmaus; said he, ‘ Did not our heart 
burn within us while Jesus talked to us by the way, and while he 
opened to us the Scriptures?’ While James refers to the latter in 
connection with a wicked tongue, ‘ And the tongue is a fire, a world 
of iniquity ; so is the tongue among our members, and it defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature; and is set on 
Jire of hell” ‘ Wickedness burneth as a fire.’ One or the other of 
these fires burns in the heart of every man, and its character alone 
will determine his whereabouts in the future, Take also the symbol 
smoke. Smoke is that which darkens the atmosphere and turns day 
into night. Spiritualize the thought, and you have spiritual darkness 
or talsity associated with hell-fire, which obscures the light of heaven, 
and turns every truth into falsehood, as, for example, the apparent 
truths to which we have referred. But the worm of Gehenna, that 
dies not. What is this? Not conscience, as many suppose; con- 
science has no place in hell; it never sinks so low; men often sink 
beneath it even here. No; the worm that crawls upon its belly, and 
feeds upon the rotten flesh of putrid corpses, is not the noble gift of 
conscience that tends only to elevate and save men, but the low. sen- 
sual nature that feeds upon the filth and corruptions of iniquity. 

“ The abode of the righteous is called heaven, because everything 
there is high, and exalted, and in the light; while the dwelling-place 
of the lost is called hell, because everything there is low, and degraded, 
and in darkness, Is not this true even here? for does not a virtuous 
or heavenly life elevate a man, lift him up, while a vicious or hellish 
life degrades him, sinks him down? A proper presentation of this 
truth from the pulpit, will do much to relieve the popular mind of 
the unscriptural and pernicious notion, that going into or coming out 
of hell, is equivalent to one entering or departing from a house or 
city ; when the truth is, those who enter hell hereafter, have entered 
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it here, and have become so fully united with it as to render it im 
possible for them to live anywhere else. With no uncertain sound, 
then, let it be proclaimed that preparation for either heaven.or hell 
is not the work of a day, but of a lifetime ; and that every action we 
perform, every purpose we intend, and every thought we cherish, even 
from our youth, helps with unfailing certainty either to elevate us 
into the greater harmonies of heaven, or to sink us down into the 
more terrible discordancies of hell. And furthermore, that men, as 
to their affinities or sympathies, are actually, even now, either in 
heaven or hell, and are in spirit surrounding themselves with angels 
or devils in harmony with their own character, and who will one day 
become their visible and eternal companions.” 


— A discovery of the greatest geographical importance has been 
made at the very beginning of its work by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. M. Naville, who has charge of the explorations and who is 
avery competent Egyptian scholar, began excavations at Tell-el- 
Maschuta, and has there found two inscriptions which completely iden- 
tify the long-lost Pithom, one of the two ‘store-houses built by the 
Israelites in their bondage, for the king “ who knew not Joseph.” It 
is also the Succoth which was the first halting place of the Israelites 
after leaving Raamses, before reaching the desert. It is also proved 
by these inscriptions to be the same city which later bore the Greek 
name of Herodpolis, the name Hero, or Ero, being, says M. Naville, 
the Egyptian Ar, which means store-house. He has also found an 
enclosure of crude brick, which he believes to be an old store-house. 


—The Tribune has the following paragraph which shows that not- 
withstanding the extent of previous discoveries in the same line, there 
is still room for explorations that may yet reveal the fact that the an- 
tiquities of our New World are fully as wonderful as those of the 
Old, and far more mysterious and difficult of explanation : 


“ An exploring party from the Smithsonian Institution, during its 
researches in Arizona and New Mexico the past season, discovered a 
deserted city, sixty miles long, cut into the rocky face of a winding 
cliff. This is the most important discovery yet made in the haunts of 
the old cliff dwellers. Some of the houses contain four or five dwell- 
ings ranged one above another, and on the top of the cliff were found 
ruined temples constructed of well-cut stones. It is thought from a 
comparison of the relics found in the cliff houses with the implements 
used in the Pueblo villages, that the Pneblo Indians are the degener- 
ate remnants of the more gifted race which built the wonderful ruined 
cities of the plains, and when driven from them, made for themselves 
both fortresses and homes in the cliffs. When the hieroglyphic in- 
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scriptions of these cities shall be deciphered, a wonderful history will 
doubtless be revealed.” 
— The XW. ¥. Herald also reports the discovery in Caldwell Co., 
N. C., of several mounds filled with skeletons and relics of a race 
supposed to be anterior to the American Indian and identical in man- 
ners and customs with the Swiss mound builders. 










— We find the following complimentary notice of one of our con- 
tributors in the Oumberland Presbyterian Review of last April. It 
is from the pen ef Rev. H. S. Buchanan, D.D.: 


“ For translation of passages from the French found below, I am 
under obligations to Rev. O. D. Miller, of Nashua, N. H., whom Rev. 
S. D. Peet, editor of The American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal, says is the finest Assyriologist in America. For several years I 
have watched his papers in the Antiquarian and Oriental Journal 
with great profit and interest, and can commend him as to candor and 
learning in antiquarian studies.” 
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—‘This is the way it is in Belgium, according to M. Cevnet, 
Auditor of the Belgian post-office. Since 1830 the consumption of 
alcohol has quintupled, being now an average to each adult male of 
forty liters (more than ten and a half gallons). There are 102,000 
public houses to the million and a quarter of adult males; or almost 
a drinking shop to every twelve men. The Belgian hospital physi- 
clans say that eighty per cent, of: their business is due to alcohol. 
Moreover, there were in 1880, 581 suicides to 352 six years before ; 
and there are three times as many insane persons in the Belgian hos- 
pitals now, as there were thirty years ago.’ 
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—“In the Egyptian and Assyrian gallery of the British Museum, 
and contiguous to the Hittite monuments and the bronze gates of Sal- 
manezer, has just been placed an object of considerable interest — a 
bronze doorstep from the great Temple of E-Saggil at Borsippa, a 
suburb or division of Babylon. The doorstep was possibly a votive 
offering, for it is not only inscribed with the name Nebuchadnezzar, 
but records his restoration to health.” 









— There is a very informing and curious paper in the American 
Aneiquarian for April, concerning the religious beliefs of the “Native 
Races f Columbia,” S. A. It is worthy of study as furnishing 
some mythological notions quite unlike those of any other peoples. 
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1. A Critique of Design Arguments. <A Historical Review and Free Examination 
of the Methods of Reasoning in Natural Theology. By L. E. Hicks, Professor of 
Geology in Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Here comes a new candidate for honors in the metaphysical class, 
who shows himself well trained in the way of making subtle distinctions, 
even where sometimes, as we think, there is no difference. Let us say, 
however, at the outset, that the chapters devoted to the history of the 
arguments and methods of reasoning employed in Natural Theolo 
from the time of the Greeks and Romans down through the Middle 
Ages to the present. ending with Dr. McCosh and Prof. Cooke. area 
very valuable and exceedingly interesting portion of the work ; and we 
cannot but thank the author for this welcome contribution to the popu- 
lar literature of the subject. Very many will read the pages devoted to 
this with pleasure and pfofit, who will care little for the metaphysical 
analysis and critical confutation of the arguments reviewed. The 
chapter on natural theology and teleological arguments as represented 
by Socrates, Cicero and Galen, is specially instructive as showing how 
little progress or discovery has been made in that field since their day. 
The same facts were seized, and the same use made of them by these 
great men as by the writers of to-day ; and even the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises in some particulars have added very little to the statements of 
these close thinkers and reasoners. Sir Charles Bell’s argument from 
the hand as proof of intelligent purpose is largely a repetition of what 
Galen wrote seventeen hundred years ago ; and Socrates and Cicero 
— in Paley’s argument from design and adaptation of means to 
ends. 

It is not possible within the limits of an ordinary notice to enter into 
details regarding the argument of this work. We can only say that the 
author is dissatisfied with the usual treatment of the question of Design 
as proof of intellectuality, or the doctrine of Final Causes, a term which 
we agree with him in thinking absurd. He proposes to divide the argu- 
ment into two parts, making teleology represent purpose, and eutaxiol- 
ogy plan ; the last being a word of his own coining from the Greek 
eutaxia, established order. It represents the sum of the reasonings 
from the order of nature respecting the existence of God “The fun- 
damental proposition of eutaxiology is, that order and harmony are 
marks of intelligence. They imply that there has been a preconceived 
plan to which the phenomena in question have been made to conform.” 
Eutaxiology having thus established the existence of intelligence in the 
universe. lays the foundation of the argument for the existence of God. 
It is possible that teleology, standing on this, may be able to show that 
this intelligence has been directed to particular and definite results, thus 
proving volition. If ¢ntellect and wil/ can be shown to exist supreme 
over nature, the proof of a personal Supreme Being is not indeed com- 
plete, but some real advance towards it will have been made. The most 
that can be made out of the order and harmony of nature is that intel- 
ligence exists. A personal God is not proved ; benevolence is not 


proved ; volition is not proved ; intelligence even is not proved to be 
infinite. 
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Teleology always has reference to an evd selected and accomplished 
by suitable means. It cannot prove the existence of intelligence, but 
only its direction to this end. We may infer from the existence of ends, 
the dzrectzon of intelligence; we may infer that it has been concentrated 
in a Purpose to be accomplished ; we may infer that-a divine volition 
has gone forth. But when we speak of proving the existence of a 
being , meaning thereby a Zerson, we are travelling far beyond the pri- 
mary conclusions which may be legitimately reached by means of eutax- 
iology and teleology. Granting that the former is competent to prove 
an all-pervading intelligence in the cosmos, and that the latter is able 
to show the domination of a supreme will, the demonstration of a per- 
sonal God is still incomplete. 

This is a sketch of the author’s reasoning, as far as we understand it, 
given mostly in his own words. He finally concludes by graciously say- 
ing, ‘In the meantime let us rejoice that the practical human reason is 
already persuaded that there is a God. Mankind has not been obliged 
to wait for a logical demonstration of that fact. Faith has walked se- 
curely where reason stumbled : the child and the peasant have believed 
and worshipped while the philosopher groped in doubt and mystery.” 
His closing chapter is an incisive review of Janet’s “ Final Causes ” ; 
with what results the reader must judge for himself. 


2. Lectures on the Calling of a Christian Woman, and her Training to Fulfil it. 
Delivered during the Season of Lent, A.D. 1883. By Morgan Dix, S. T. D., Rector 
of Trinity Church, N. Y. D. Appleton & Co. 


Dr. Dix is an Episcopalian. and his church is ¢#e Church ; and this 
fact, ever present to him, gives him more importance in his own eyes 
than in ours, and at times gives an unpleasant tone to his speech. In 
lecture sixth, at the opening, he is inaccurate and narrow in his judg- 
ment of the religious tendencies in Germany and France, both past and 
present. He is unreasonably scared by ghosts of his own conjuring. 
The world is not in the desperate condition he describes, and God has 
not given man nor woman over to the devil. 

Aside from these exceptions we see little in the lectures to provoke 
the indignant censure bestowed on them. There is exaggeration in 
some points, and false reasoning on others, but there is also some truth 
— much truth that needs to be spoken. ‘The Place of Woman in the 
World, the Education of Woman for her Work, the Sins of Woman 
against her Vocation, Divorce, abound in timely warnings and whole- 
some counsel. What is said regarding marriage, the motives often 
leading to it, the disregard of its sacred obligations, “ society life,” etc., 
are painfully true to a wide extent. As to the frequency of divorce and 
illegitimacy, he deals in stubborn statistics, and whatever may be said 
of his theory in explanation New England may well inquire into the 
causes. Massachusetts cannot charge on Catholic, nor on the for- 
eign-born population such facts as these: In the period 1860-69, there 
were 1.352 divorces granted, 1,225 illegitimate births, and 683 convic- 
tions for crimes against chastity : while only ten years later, 1870-79, 
there were 2,255 divorces, 2,756 illegitimate births, 1,537 crimes against 
chastity! The population in the meantime increased only 23 per cent. 

Regarding “the higher education ” for woman, and her relations to 
man and man’s employments, we do not find the heresy, nor the impu- 
dence, credited to the lectures when delivered. Surely no one seems to 
honor Woman, her position, her intellect and her influence, more than 
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Dr. Dix. His fears respecting the moral dangers of, co-education ap- 
pear to us unfounded, and the facts, as far as relates to education in 
academies and high grade schools in the past, do not seem to warrant 
his inferences. As to Woman mingling in politics — we have not yet 
come to see that the Millennium lies that way. 


8. Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for publication by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by J. A. Froude. 2 Vols. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 


We were growing weary of the much talk about Carlyle and his af- 
fairs in the newspapers and reviews ; weary of elaborately drawn pic- 
tures of the man, his personal appearance and habits, and literary labors, 
and the never-ending repetition of the tragic story of his burnt first 
volume of the French Revolution, of his treatment of his wife, his 
bearish disposition, self-conceit, etc., etc., — and we took up these vol- 
umes with this feeling, but we laid them down with a different feeling. 
From a purely literary point of view they have no special interest, but 
as the record of a life of daily devotion to duty under trying circum- 
stances, of affectionate ministry, under constant bodily suffering, to the 
comfort of one who was so absorbed in himself, in his own success and 
fame, as to be wholly unable to appreciate it, they cannot fail to interest 
even the most indifferent. 

It has been said that Mrs. Carlyle married her husband out of admi- 
ration for his genius, but these letters show that her love for him was as 
great as her admiration. They show, too, Carlyle himself in his real 
character, when he is not posing for public exhibition, when he is not 
sitting for his portrait. We see the real man, his disposition and daily 
living and thinking, all painted unconsciously by the loving wife ; who 
is always thoughtful, helpful, patient, trying to be cheerful, and never 
intending to paint him in these letters of hers. She longed for some 
manifestation of tenderness in her physical and mental troubles, but 
very little did she get from him to whom she gave so much. On the 
death of her mother he did soften a little, and even presented her with 
a little ‘“‘ smelling-bottle,” “the first thing of the kind he ever gave me 
in his life.” Poor hun:ry soul! to be so pleased with so small a kind- 
ness. Far better to have made her life brighter and happier while liv- 
ing, than to have whined over his loss, after she was dead, in Notes to 
be read of the public. 

Let the reader ponder the extracts from her Journal, the introduction 
to them by Mr. Froude, and the letter of Miss Jewsbury, vol. ii. pp. 
21-50, and the painful story, which comes out in snatches only in the 
letters, will be better understood. ; 


4. The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore T. Munger. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 50. 


The first forty pages are occupied with a Prefatory Essay on “ The 
New Theology,” in which the author shows what it aims to accomplish 
affirmatively, and what it does not aim to do in the way of negation. It 
does not propose to do without a theology, nor to part with the so-called 
historic faith, nor to spend its strength in denial, nor to find a field and 
establish an organization outside existing churches. It does claim the 
right to a larger use of reson in theology ; to interpret the Scriptures 
in a more natural way, and less after the hard formalism of the creeds ; 
to replace an excessive individuality by a truer view of the solidarity of 
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the race; to bring theology into new and more intelligent and friendly 
relations to natural, science; to encourage a more thorough study of 
Man, of Life, of Humanity in its relations to God ; and finally to restate 
its beliefs concerning Eschatology or the doctrine of Last Things. 

We do not know how far Mr. Munger is to be regarded as a repre- 
sentative man, speaking for the party of the “ New Theology,” but he 
has made a presentation of the subject which must certainly attract the 
attention of all the parties in immediate interest. There is more clear 
thinking and consistent reasoning, more honest and manly statement of 
belief, more common sense, more just views regarding the Scriptures, 
their true interpretation, and what of doctrine is to be credited to them, 
and what to creeds and traditions ; more that is likely to commend itself 
to the bewildered and doubting as worthy of belief, as vindidating the 
Divine character and the ultimate of the Divine government, than in all 
the bluster and “logic” and foggy divisions and subdivisions of the 
Monday Lecturer the Parks,and Merriams and Smyths together. 

Mr. Munger is not a Universalist, but there is very little, if anything, 
in his book to which a Universalist could not heartily subscribe. The 
distinction between him and us is, not that he differs from us in his 
methods of reasoning, or in his principles of Scriptural interpretation, 
but that he stops short of their natural, logical and necessary conclu- 
sions, while we accept them, and rest in a perfect taith.. The chapters 
on Immortality and Science, Immortality and Nature, Christ’s teaching 
regarding Death and Immortality, and especially those on the Resurrec- 
tion, the Method of Penalty, and the Judgment, are as sound in reason- 
ing and interpretation, and as beautiful in thought and spirit as anything 
we have ever read on these subjects. Here and there are passages to 
the logic and philosophy ot which we might take exception, but taken 
in the whole they are all that we could desire as a presentation of our 
own personal beliefs ; and we are quite confident that no one, however 
firm or weak in faith, can read them without feeling that they are emi- 
nently helpful, suggestive and uplifting. 

The purity and grace of style, the limpid and transparent English, 
and the contrasts and harmonies of illustration, add greatly to the pleas- 
ure of reading. We could fill pages with passages which we have 
marked for quotation, but must be content with expressing the hope that 
the took will find many readers among our clergy and laity. 

On page 20 there isa sharp and timely rebuke of Dr. Ellis’s talk 
about “‘ The Bible as an Orthodox book,’’ and the necessity of revising 
it to save the creed. Mr. Munger agrees “ neither with the critic nor his 
comment.” 


5. The Navy in the Civil War. The Blockade and the Cruisers. By James Rus- 
sell Soley, Professor U.S. Navy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


Although fasiliar with the main facts recorded in this volume, we 
have neverthe.ess read it with the old time interest freshened by many 
incidents and details new to us. And while the courage and persever- 
ance of officers and men in the face of so many and great difficulties,} 
such as were never encountered before, win our admiration, the blood 
tingles in all our veins with indignation as we read of the infamous 


1 For example: At the beginning of the war we had only seipries available ves- 


sels, but before it ended the government had created a navy of siz hundred and seventy- 
one war ships. Then consider the enormous difficulties of blockading such a vast ex- 
tent of coast as ours. 
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treachery, falsehood, insolence, and open hostility of the English gov- 
ernmentand its colonies. The chapteron Commerce Destroyers, which 
gives an account of the vessels fitted out and manned in England for 


the destruction of our merchant marine, and which made such fearful 
havoc with ships and cargoes—the Alahama, Shenandoah, Florida, 


Tuscaloosa, etc.,—is enough to rouse the wrath of every American, and of 
honorable men of all nationalities. Confederate war-ships built in Eng- 
lish ports, all manner of delays, and lies and tricks resorted to in order 
to give them a chance to get to sea: giving them facilities for repairs 


and refitting, for selling their prizes and cargoes ; the remonstrances of 
Our government utterly, disregarded ; free course given to blockade 


runners, the same ships recognized one day as blockade runners, or 
neutral craft, and the next as Confederate war ships, or as English 
ships, or as anything which would help them to do the most injury to 
United State: shipping and commerce — and all this in open and inso- 


lent violation of treaties, simply because it was thought that our coun- 


try was too exhausted and crippled to resent it—all this for the exten- 


sion of English commerce and manufactures — all this, the motive being 
the same, in the interest of slavery by a Christian government which 
boasts that the moment a slave touches its soil he is a free man! The 


only thing which helps us to any patience in this matter is the fact that 


our government notified England, in those dark days, that she would be 
held to account for all this ; and that, though the notice was rece‘ved in 
Parliament with loud laughter, she did account for it to the tune of 
$15,000,000. 

The army of the Rebellion has had its historians. It is high time that 
some one should tell the inspiring story of the Navy. Prof. Soley has 


made a splendid beginning, to be followed by two more volumes—‘“The 
Atlantic Coast” by Rear-Admiral Ammen, and “ The Gulph and In- 
land Waters” by Commander Mahan. This first volume has some 
most stirring passages : the fight between the Monitor and Merrimac, 
the heroic expioits of Cushing at Wilmington and in the destruction of 
‘the Albemarle, the grand battle between the Kearsarge and the Ala- 
bama, the burning of the Nashville, the seizure of Mason and Slidell, 
the capture of the Atlanta, and the nany exciting scenes attending the 
capture or destruction of English blockade runners. 


6. English Style in Public Discourse: With Special Reference to the Usages of the 
Pulpit. By Austen Phelps, DD. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


This is a collection of Twenty Lectures on the various subjects com- 
ing under the title, delivered in the class-room to students and clergy- 
men. Like all Dr. Phelps’s professional work they show wide reading, 
clear thinking, faithful work, and abundant and felicitous illustration of 
the more importaut themes discussed. Careless writers and off-hand 
preachers will do well to give the book close attention, if they have any 
ambition to deliver themselves in pure English, and in a style suited to 
attract rather than repel. And the Appendix should come in for a large 
share of the study. We cannot do better than to let the author speak 
for himself regarding the necessity for such a work. This he has done 
in very plain speech in his preface: 


‘“‘ The clergy have been my auditors, Clerical necessities and usages have suggested 
my plan and its details. [I have endeavored to meet what I have found to be the act- 


ual state of culture, on the subject of ray instructions, among theological students, 
the large majority of whom have been graduates of American colleges. The chief 
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features of that culture have been a limited knowledge of English literature, a more 
limited acquaintance with the philosophy of language, a still more partial tamiliarity 
with the English pulpit, and rather crude opinions, with some degree of indifference 


on the whole subject of the style ot the pulpit.” 


Because of this state of things the Professor deals largely in element- 


ary instruction touching English grammar, language and literature, hop- 
ing thus to meet in some degree the wants of this class of minds in 
anticipation of the work of the pulpit. 


7. Appleton's International Scientific Series. Man before Metals. By N. Jolyy 


Professor at the Science Faculty of Toulouse, &c, With 140 Engravings. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 


“Of making many books there is no end,” said the wise man three 
thousand years ago. What would he say if he were living in this age ? 


Surely there seems no end of books on the Antiquity of Man. What 
with Lyell, Lubbock, Quatrefages, Tyler, MacLean, and others too nu- 


merous for mention, it seems 1s if we might be tolerably well informed 
of all that is known at present on the question. This volume is a re- 
sumé of all the discoveries, from the first down to ,the present time, 


bearing on the question of man’s first appearance on the earth. It is 


the best compilation of the facts, the most complete, though rapid sur- 
vey of the field of research, which has come to our table. Jt is one of 
the books we shall have at hand for reference and authority whenever 
the antiquity of the human race is up for discussion. 

The author wisely says since science cannot yet determine the precise 
dates of events in earliest Egyptian history, it is rash to attempt, out of 
the slender materials as yet gathered, to construct the early archives of 
the human race. No doubt man was on the earth thousands of years 
before the period commonly believed. Bible chronolygy, or rather Arch- 
bishop Usher's, is no chronology at all. * The chronology of the Old 
Testament has never been accepted by the Church,” says the Catholic 
De Sacy. No less than 140 opinions have been formed as to the date of 
the Creation alone, giving a margin of variation of 3194 years. It is 
certain that man was contemporaneous with the extinct species of the 
quaternary epoch, and saw the upheaval of the Alps, and the extension 
of ‘the glaciers. But the glacial age itself is an unknown quantity, and 
scientists vary regarding its close from 10,000 to 100,000 years and more. 
The famous argument om the length of the gorge cut by the Niagara 
Falls has been greatly weakened by Belt, Halland others ; and Winchell, 
Dawson, Lewis, Wright and other authorities greatly reduce the calcu- 
lations of some of the wilder geologists regarding this ice age. As 
elsewhere remarked, when the scientists are agreed among themselves 
ov the points at issue, it will be time enough for us to review them. 


8. The Doom of the Majority of Mankind. By Samuel J. Barrows, Editor of the 
Christian Register. American Unitarian Association. 50 cts. 


Weare glad for this book because it demonstrates as facts and his- 
tory statements which many people have regarded as loose and exagger- 
ated, and which some orthodox writers and preachers have denied as 
false. It has often been declared by liberal writers that Orthodoxy 
doomed the vast majority of mankind to endless woe. Lately Dr. 
Withrow pronounced this statement an absolute and abominable mis- 
representation. To this Mr. Barrows, in the Regzster, made a most 
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complete and crushing reply, and out of this comes the present volume. 
We thank the author for it, as it enables us tothrow into the waste 
basket rolls of extracts, cut from papers and books at various times, in 
proof that this abomination of doctrine was the legitimate child of 
Orthodoxy. The number of witnesses and the amount of testimony 
has been greatly increased since the first publication : and the discus- 
sion may now be considered ended. We venture to say that neither Dr. 
Withrow, nor any one else, will ever venture to reply. 


9. The Wisdom of Holy Scripture. With Reference to Sceptical Objections. By 
J. H. Mellvaine. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


There is a great deal of excellent wheat in this volume, but the Uni- 
versalist. will have to sift out a large mass of orthodox chaff in order to 
get atit. It is written from the standpoint of the popular dogmas con- 
cerning Christ, the atonement, salvation, punishment, the fall or origin 
of sin, etc.; and consequently has much to say of the scepticism 
towards the Bible growing out of these. At the same time it treats 
other questions of a more general character, and here the author shows 
clearness of thought; careful study, erudition, candor, and mastery of 
his subjects. Section xvi. on the ‘ Moral Difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment,” exhibits these qualities ; and, though straitened and hampered 
by his creed, and its necessarily false issues, one cannot read it without 
feeling that he has jet in a good deal of light on what he frankly con- 
fesses are real difficulties. What he says of the sharp antagonisms be- 
tween the teachings of Legalism in the Old Testament, and the teach- 
ings of Christ in the New, are worthy of a careful study, though, here 
and there, there are strained interpretations which the creed may 
demand, but not the Truth. 

He takes ground that the Law was adapted to the moral and spiritual 
status of the people, and was all that they could comprehend and prac- 
tice in their low state ot religious development. and that the Gospel is 
not dependent on the law, nor responsible for the atrocities of those liv- 
ing under it, but is a dispensation resting on a higher level of spiritual 
life and teaching, and can stand on its own foundation. Speaking of the ~ 
transaction recorded in 2 Sam. xxi., in connection with others of like 
character, he says, “‘ Would Christ have commanded that these seven 
innocent persons should be judicially done to death in expiation of a 
crime which had been committed by their father or grandfather, and 
probably before some of them were born? We have no hesitation in 
answering that Christ would have given no such command; neither 
does the record claim for this execution the sanction of Divine author- 
ity.” 

But the author in writing this forgets that elsewhere. as in “ The Ex- 
pulsion from Paradise,’ he teaches that God holds all his posterity 
responsible for the crime of Adam, committed thousands of years be- 
fore they were born. And he forgets his creed which insists that the 
innocent Christ was “judicially done to death in expiation ” of the sins 
of guilty man. 

We cannot follow the several chapters with special comments. Those 
on “ The Original Sin,” “‘ The Temptation,” and “The Tempter,” and 
others involving theological doctrines, are treated after the orthodox 
rule, with some original views, however, worth noting; as in the “ Ex. 
pulsion from Paradise,” and the Note on the parable of the “ Unjust 
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Steward,” which last freely confesses the difficulties of the literal expo- 
sition, with an attempt at a new and somewhat curious interpretation. 

In the section on “The Mosaic Cosmogony,” we have some sound 
and suggestive reasoning showing that the Scriptures always speak of 
natural phenomena according to the impressions which they make on 
the senses, or according to such natural philosophy as was current at 
the time among the people to whom the revelation was made. On-this 
basis he dissents from the geologic days of the Creation, and insists 
on days of twenty-four hours. We give place here to the following, 
which the author cites from the venerable Archibald Alexander’s address 
to the students of Princeton Theological Seminary : 


“ Young Gentlemen, you should never say to the men of science, If you prove this 
or that, we must give up our Bible. On the contrary, you ought to say, Go on, gentle- 
men, make all the discoveries you can, for we are not afraid of the truth, But please 
remember that, while you are disputing among yourselves, we are not obliged to 
accept the views of any party. It is our place to wait until you have come to an 
agreement; and when you shall have established any new truth, so that you your- 
selves no longer dispute about it, we will accept it without fear that it will have any 
bad effect on our faith. For true science and true religion can never have any quar- 


rel with each other.”’ 





10. Old Testament Revision: A Handbook for English Readers. By Alexander 
Roberts, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


A very convenient manual by one of the Revising Committee. It 
points out many of the false renderings in the Old Testament, and 
shows the true rendering which often restores a meaning to the words 
where there was none before, none at least intelligible to the average 
reader. It discusses the date and authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
controverts many of the points made by Robertson Smith. It gives 
valuable information regarding the Samaritan and Septuagint versions, 
the Apocrypha, the Talmud and Targums. etc. The author makes a 
special argument, not without some plausibility, to prove that Jesus 
habitually used the Greek language in his addresses to the people, and 
always, or nearly so, quoted from the Septuagint, or Greek translation 
of the Old Testament. 





11. Hot Plowshares. A Novel. By Albion W. Tourjée, Author of “A Fool’s 
Errand.’’ Fords, Howard & Hurlburt. $1.50. 


This finishes the series of American Historical Novels which the 
author contemplated at the first, nearly twenty years ago. In the chro- 
nological order of events the last volume is the first, the order being 
‘Hot Plowshares,” ‘Figs and Thistles,” “A Royal Gentleman,” “A 
Fool’s Errand,” “ Bricks Without Straw,” and “ John Eax.” The time 
covered by the present issue is the ten years preceding the war, thus 
furnishing the historical background for all the others. It is needless 
to say to those who have read “A Fool’s Errand ” that it is written with 
great power and skill, and with a vividness of description which places 
the reader in the midst of scenes such as never will be witnessed in our 
country again. It is alive with interest, sterling sense, happy wit, ad- 
mirable characterization, striking incident and well-wrought plot. It is 
a genuine novel: but it is more than a novel; it reproduces the inner 
life and motive power of the decade previous to our civil war — the 
profoundest experience which our people and our land have passed 
through. It is a book to be read by every lover of stirring fiction as 
well as by every candid student of American history. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The English Novel, and the Principle of its Development. By Sidney Lanier, Lec- 
turer in John Hopkins University; Author of “ The Science of English Verse.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. This book is larger than the title, embracing a sin- 
gularly subtle analysis of the growth of the idea and feeling of personality from 
Eschylus to Shakespeare, and down through Richardson, Fielding and Dickens to 
George Eliot. The portion devoted to the Novel is mosfly given up to a critical study 
of the literary work of the last named, whom the writer regards as next to Shakespeare 
in her profound knowledge of the human heart, and of the shifting impulses and mo- 
tives to action. 


The Gospel of the Secular Life. Sermons preached at Oxford. With a Prefatory 
Essay. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Freemantle, late Fellow of All Souls, etc. 
Charles Scribner’s Sors. $1.00. Very pe sermons, but we find nothing specially 
original in them. ‘The objeet of the preacher is to bring religion into the common sec- 
ular life of the world; to.make it a practical, living and moving force in the hearts 
and actions of mankind. In doing this he protests fearlessly against the rule of Church, 
and Ritual and Creed, and insists on freedom and progress as the fundamental laws of 
life and society. This itself is progress in a Church of England clergyman. 


Chats about Books, Poets and Novelists. By Mayo W. Hazeltine. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. We found more in these papers than we expected, for we do not read the 
N. Y. Sun, where they originally appeared. They are something more than ‘‘chats”’; 
they are often mental photographs of the writers, as well as discriminating, clear- 
sighted analyses of their productions, and the peculiarities of their style, written with 
care, and skill; aud in some cases are models of style and pure English. Mr. Hazeltine 
has helped us to see many things in some of his books and authors which we did not 
see when reading them — and this is specially true of Bret Harte, who has grown upon 
us since reading the critique on him, for to some extent, it explains a ‘world-wide 
popularity which has puzzed us. 


Scribner's Philosophic Series. No. I1I. Development— What it Can Do, and What 
it Cannot Do. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D, President of Princeton College. 50. 
Whatever Dr. McCosh writes in the realm of metaphvsics or philosophy commands 
instant attention from all thinkers, and many of these believe that he is doing some of 
his best work in these pamphlets. His eminent ability, his perfect candor, his clear- 
ness of thought and statement make them acceptable and helpful to all classes of 
readers —and especially is this true of the present issue, which discusses an important 
question about which everybody is thinking and talking Profound as is the theme, a 
schoolboy ean understand what Dr. McCosh is saying, and get a glimpse of the truths 
he is demonstrating. 


Land and Labor in the United States. By William G. Moody. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 


Nore. — A severe inflammation of the eyes, making it a sore task for us to write or 
read, must excuse to contributors, publishers and correspondents what may seem to 
them unpardonable neglect. We trust that a little rest will remedy the evil. And in 
this connection we may be permitted to add a word having a causal relation to our 
difficulty, A former contributor lately wrote to a friend that he did not think highly 
of our knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, wherein he was doubtless correct; but on the 
other hand unfortunately, and greatly to the detriment of our eyesight, other contrib- 
utors seem to have formed an exaggerated opinion of our knowledge of hieroglyphics, 
and our ability to decipher anything in that line. We can only account for the condi- 
tion of some manuscripts received on the supposition that the writers stand in whole- 
some fear of the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven image 
(Hebrew for chirography?), nor the likeness of anything in heaven sbove, or that is 
in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth.”” Certainly some of the 
hieroglyphics which we are expected to decipher are not in the likeness of anything 
on earth, and we should hope not of anything in heaven; and they oan resemble noth- 
‘ing in the waters under the éarth, unless it be the Devil-fish. 
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ARTICLE XXVII. 
The Jew — From the Maccabees to Christ. 


PART I. 


‘“‘ DuRING the exile Judaism passed through its most vital ref- 
ormation under Zoroastrian auspices.” + In late numbers of the 
QUARTERLY it was shown how a reassurance in Monotheism, 
in the hope of a Messiah, and a confidence in what, till then, 
had been a figure of speech, the resurrection of the body, had 
slidden into Judaism from the religion of Persia. Less 
directly that religion had biassed the later Judaism into other 
changes. 

To primitive Zoroastrianism altars and temples were use- 
less. When Judaism first came in touch of it, it was at its 
best. 


“ Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altars the high places, and the peak 
Of earth o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwalled temple, there to seek 
The Spirit in whose honor shrines are weak 
Upreared of human hands.”’ 2 


Byron but versifies Herodotus, whose description, however, 
of the Mazdain worship was written long after its purity had 
veen clouded by Babylonian and Grecian superstitions. Be- 
sides, his knowledge was gleaned from the outskirts of the 
Zoroastrian realm. He never entered Persia proper. Yet 
from what he had heard, rather than observed, he says: “ It 
is contrary to (the Persian) practice to make images or build 
altars or temples; charging with folly those who do such 
things; because, as I conjecture, they hold the gods to be 
altogether different in nature from men, contrary to the opin- 
ion of the Grecians.”’ He adds, that when the Persians saceri- 
fice, ‘* they ascend the highest parts of the mourtains,” for 
their conception of God makes Him fill * the whole circle of 
the heavens.” ? Says the later Isaiah, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, 


1 Literary Remains of Immanuel Deutsch. 6. 
2 Childe Harold, iii. 91. 8 Herodotus I. cxxxi. Oxford, 1824. 
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the heaven, my throne, and the earth my footstool, where 1s 
the house that ye build unto me, and where the place of my 
rest ?”’ 4 

In almost his last words so remonstrates the Babylonian 
Isaiah against the intent of his people to shut up again in 
builded house Him whose real temple is in the heart of the 
contrite and the poor.® In his foreboding of the return of the 
Jews to ecclesiasticism and in his protest against the mechan- 
ical worship of priest and temple, always unlovely to the 
prophets, was not the inspiration of this one buoyed by that 
religion, without altar or temple, which ascended the highest 
mountains when it sought Him who dwelleth “in the whole 
circle of the heavens?” 

Christianity may be vital in the soul of the individual ; priest, 
ritual and temple wanting. Helpful are these to its spread 
and worship, but they are not its essentials. Truer of it than 
even of Mazdianism is the motto of Mazdianism, “a religion 
not for one nation, but for all.”’ Christ’s word to the woman 
of Samaria, that not holy place but holy soul should be the 
habitation of his religion,® unshackled Christianity from Juda- 
ism and foreappointed it the religion of the world. 

“Of a truth I perceive that in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him.”* So 
concluded St. .Peter.. But it needed a vision from heaven 8 to 
blaze that revelation upon his Jewish opacity. Till then, des- 
pite his three years’ converse with Christ, that “ in Jerusalem 
is the placé where men ought to worship.” ® had been a cer- 
tainty with Peter. 

Such exclusiveness as his, for good and for evil, and it had 
much of both, had for ages been a characteristic of Judaism. 
The chain of ordinances strung between Hebrew and heathen, 
now by liberal and anon by libertine kings and people, often 
relaxed, had never been sundered. David’s mind was large 
as his empire. And with few exceptions his body-guard were 

4 Isaiah Ixvi. 1, 2. 7 Acts x. 84, 35. 


5 Ibid. 8 Ibid x. 1-17. 
6 St. John iv. 21-25. 9 St. John iv. 20. 
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aliens, presumably heathen.!? Devoted himself to Jehovah, 
David loosened the chain as a liberal. With his multitude of 
heathen wives," Solomon let it down asa libertine. Still it 
held. In their worship through the calves at Dan and Bethel,” 
the Israelites were not heathens. Called so, they would have 
spurned theaspersion. ‘Through these emblems,” would have 
been their retort, ‘‘ Him we worship which brought us up out 
of the land of Egypt.” ® Their wickedest kings never dreamed 
of discrowning Jehovah. Riotous from the robbery and mur- 
der of Nabcth, in presence and under curse of Elijah, Ahab, 
who in complaisance to his heathen wife, had sct up a temple 
to Baal, trembled, rent his clothes, put on sackcloth, and 
went softly. For Kiijah was Arch Prophet of Jehovah. 
And, renegade in worship and conduct as he was, in the face 
of Baal even Ahab saw Jehovah. Despite his complications 
with Baal, his national God was still Jehovah. A far lower 
conception of Him was Ahab’s than that of Elijah. Never- 
theless Ahab supposed himself constant to Jehovah. He 
named two of his sons, Ahaziah and Jechoram, after the name 
of Jehovah, and would have abhorred as sacrilege an over- 
throw of the altars or a persecution of the prophets of Jeho- 
vah; not fora moment would he have owned himself a pagan. 

Often, after him, occurred recusancies like his. Manasseh 
headed a reaction to the old half-heathen concepticn of Jeho- 
vah. Still it was Jehovah, with the bond between Him and 
His people dishonored but unbroken. 

At the Return, crushing in its links scores of innocent 
hearts,’® Ezra and Nehemiah strung again the severing chain 
to point of crack. ‘Then for a century and a half, from the 

10 2 Samuel xxiii. 8-39. Nl 1 Kings xi. 1. '2 1 Kings xli. 28. 


18 1 Kings xii. 28; Exodus xxxii. 4: “ And when Aaron saw (the calf,) he built an 
altar before it and made a proclamation, ‘ To-morrsw is a feast 4o Jehovah.” (Exodus 
xxxii. 5.) The Jehovah worship, through the ‘‘calves,’’ was special to the northern 
kingdom. Yet neither Elijah nor Elisha, vehement against wickedness and Baal, 
condemnod the “ culves.”’ 

14 1 Kings xvi. 382; xxi. 20-28. 


15 Boaz, Jew, married Ruth, Moabite, ancestress of David and of Jesus, and was 
blameless. But of those at the Return who did just what Boaz had done, says Nehe- 
miah, ‘* I contended with them and cursed them, and plucked off their hair, and made 
them swear by God,” etc. Nehemiah xiii, 25. 
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time of Alexander the Great to the uprising of the Maccabees,}6 
the line loosened. For nearly a third of the nation had slipped 
from under it away to Grecian heathenism, and the residue at 
first were indifferent, and the chain hung limp around them. 
The triumph of the Maccabees, the revival of the Rabbis, and 
the urgings of the synagogue tightened it once more. And 
ever since, except by the conversion of the one or the other, 
has it been impassable by Gentile or by Jew. At the time of 
Christ it was rigid. 

To segregate them from their sister States of Hellas, Ly- 
curgus is said to have fastened on his Spartans a code of pecu- 
liar laws. Whencever their origin, their principle was that of 
those of the Pentateuch, the disappearance of the individual 
in the commonwealth. Personality was absorbed in commun- 
ism. Apart from the State a man was nobody. Private life 
the Spartan had none. To be for one hour a self, separate 
from the solidarity of Sparta, was to the Spartan a feeling 
inconceivable. He was a piece of the Republic. This one- 
ness, this community of being between citizen and State, was 
a fixed conviction, was the inner principle of life in every an- 
cient Republic. By it the State cohered, and from it gat 
unity, perpetuity and power. It strung and emboldened every 
citizen. For by it, when he moved at the impulse of the 
State, he felt its mass at his back. To this law of communal 
unity, bent, though fitfully, the versatile Athenian. On him 
it was the pressure of his tutelar Athené, compacting Attic 
minds and hearts and arms in concord, for the liberty, the 
splendor and the supremacy of Athens. 

Far beyond its power in Athens wrought this principle of 
the coherency of the citizen in the State, like iron, in the 
blood of oldest Rome. Solid in her legions, it was trenchant 
in their swords, and beat the sullen world beneath them. But 
not Sparta, not Athens, not Rome, could claim patent for 


the device of building a man like a stone into the edifice of 
the State. With hint perhaps from Egypt, in such policy 
long before others was the Jew. Centuries before the re- 
16 Alexander died 323 B.C. Judas rose 168 B.C. 
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publican’ ages of Greece had he packed his individualities into 
the concrete of his commonwealth. 

To sunder them from the mythologies of Egypt, and to cut 
them clean from the abominations of the Canaanites, with a 
minuteness and a thoroughness never elsewhere attained nor 
attempted, had he knotted his peoples, private and social, into 
its public life. The food of the Jew, his bodily health and 
purity,’ the style of his garments,” the seed of his fields and 
the beasts in his team,” in charity for the poor his reaping and 
his gleaning,”! his engagements with his hired servants, He 
brew or heathen, his obligations to the Gentile, the fatherless 
and the widow,” are particularized and enforced by special 
commandments ; and his every activity is hedged with rigors 
for himself and advantage to the community. 

Not even in Sparta was the one so wholly swallowed into 
the all, as was the Hebrew of the Pentateuch. True, its law 
was only a regulator of outward actions. It never enjoins, 
it never prompts a prayer. The ardors of David and Isaiah 
breathe not from the law, but from the Holy Ghost of God. From 
Him swept their inspiration, now in Psalm triumphant soar- 
ing like the lark and singing at the gate of heaven, and now 
with chant grander than his own “ pomp” and “ the noise of 
of his viols,” dirging the rovalty of Babylon and heralding 
him adown the deeps of Hell. But what outwardly pressed 
the masses of Israel into political entity was ‘ the law that 
went iorth from Mount Zion, and the word of the Lord ‘from 
Jerusalem.” % That was the capital of the Holy Land chiefly 
as it was the metropolis of its religion. The unity of the 
nation was centripetal, and revolved around Jerusalem. 

Until the Captivity the heart of Jerusalem was the Temple. 
No meaner fane accredited b; God broke the integrity of the 
national worship. And, in type, the Temple held “ all Israel, 


from the entering in of Hamoth unto the river of Egypt, a 
great congregation before the Lord.” * 


17 Leviticus xi. 18 Ibid xiii., xiv., xv. 19 Deuteronomy xxii, 5, 11, 12. 
20 Deuteronomy xxii 9, 10. 21 Ibid xxiv. 19, 22. 22 Ibid 14-19. 
28 Deutsch 27. 24 Isaiah xiv. 25 Micah iv. 2. 26 1 Kings viii. 65. 
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Such was the unity of Israel, a political unity in the clasp 
of a vational religion, Known to the Gentiles and to them- 


selves politically as a nation, religiously they recognized them- 
selves as ‘‘a congregation before the Lord.’ To be cut off 
from the congregation was to be severed from the nationality .?” 


Church and State were one; “Thy people, 0 Lord, Thou 
shalt plant them in the sanctuary.” % When, then, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, the daily sacrifice ceased, the pulse of the 
nation faltered, and the overthrow of the temple was the death 


of the State. What hindered that its individual lives should 


not drop piecemeal away from it into the heathenism around 
them? To the despairing Ezekiel such ending seemed inev- 
itable. ‘* Then fell I down on my face, and cried with a loud 
voice, Ah Lord God! wilt Thou make a full end of the rem- 
nant of Israel?” But out of wreck rose revival. National 


was to merge in personal religion, and the prophet’s sorrow 
soar to joy. For the Lord whispered him that in lieu of the 
great sanctuary gone, in every reborn heart of the scattered, 
God Himself would be “a little sanctuary,” © they His peo- 


ple, He their God.#! Then to the glad prophet “ did the 
cherubims lift up their wings, and the glory of the God of 
Israel was over them above.”’ 

Delivera:.ce from the ritual of the temple set free the relig- 
ious life of the devout, to seek, no more at sacrificial altars, 


but in their own souls, “ the way into the holiest of all.” 
In the first years of the Captivity renegades in plenty would 

desert to the idolatry of their conquerors. Such pruning 

would enrich the devotion of the remainder. And when 


came the victors f their captors, under patronage of Persian 
Zoroastrianism, a religion spiritual as their own at its best, 
the faithful worshippers of Jehovah “ without burnt offering, 
or sacrifice, or oblation, or incense, or place to sacrifice, in a 


contrite and humble spirit wholly going after God, were not 


confounded, (for) they put their trust in Him.” 

27 Leviticus vii. 20, 21,25; Numbers xix. 18-20; Ezekiel xiv. 8, 18, 17,19; Malachi 
iii. 12. 

28 Exodus xv.16, 17. 29 Ezekiel xi. 13. 80 Ezekiel xi. 16. 

81 Ibid 20. 82 Ibid 22. 83 Hebrews ix. & 

4 The Song of the Three Holy Children, verses 15, 16,17. Apocrypha. 
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But a worship scant of ceremonial need not therefore be a 
worship of recluses. Ezekiel fostered the revival he pro- 


claimed ty social and congregational worship. Karly in the 
Captivity, in his own house, * the elders of Judah sat before ”’ 
him, and *‘ the hand of the Lord God fell there upon ” him, 
and he preached to them. By repetition such meetings as 
this first one became a custom, and his hearers a congrega- 
tion. For soon the people encouraged one another to the as- 
semblies, saying, ‘* Come, I pray you, and hear what is the 
word that cometh forth from the Lord.”® And to greater 


numbers than his house could hold, he preached, sitting 
‘‘ where they sat,”’ by the side “ of the river Chebar.” 8 

As we read, forward go thought and ‘sight to St. Paul at 
Philippi, as he ** sat down by a river side and spake ”’ ® word 
of the Lord diviner than Ezekiel’s; or again, as * in his own 


hired house” at Rome for “two whole years” he preached 
“the kingdom of God,” and taught “ those things which con- 
cern the Lord Jesus Christ.” 4° And, with but one gap, 
swept by the persecutions of Antiochus the madman, the :ine 


of return from St. Paul to Ezekiel is dotted with a succession 
of assemblies for a social and public worship distinct from 
that of the Temple, a worship begun by Ezekiel, and wherever 
on earth are Jews enough to found a synagogue, in full flour- 
ish to-day. 

Thus even before Cyrus, the necessities of the Captivity 
gave impulse towards an institution which, far rather than the 
rebuilt temple, embcsomed and mothered the reborn soul of 
Judaism. That institution was the Synagogue. Whatever 
power for the spiritual nourishment of its attendants had this 
new resource, as yet perhaps unnamed,*! would be sure to 
thrive in presence of Mazdaism. Inthe day of Cyrus that 
was at its best. The Judaism of the time was independent of 
externals, but only by necessity. To Zcroastrianism, of its own 


35 Ezekiel viii. 1. 86 Ibid xiv. 1; xx. 1. 87 Ibid xxxiii. 30, 31. 

88 Ibid i. 1; iii. 15. 89 Acts xvi. 80. 40 xxviii. 30, 31. 

41 ‘¢ They (Assyrians) have burned up all the synagogues.”” Psalm Ixxiv. 8. But 
the date is uncertain. 
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will, any place was holy whence prayer rose to God. In emu- 
lation of such freedom, Jewish conferences, congregations, 
churches, must have multiplied in Persic Babylon. And once 
back in Jerusalem, the Returned “ gathered themselves 
together as one man,” now in “the street before the water 
gate,” ” now “in tents,” by “ the river,” 4% now upon the 
housetops and in “the courts” of the yet unbuilt “ house of 
God,” in ‘solemn assembly according to the manner.” # 
The meetings are no novelties. The people are used to them. 
They are “according to the manner.” And they are inde- 
pendent of the temple, its sacrifices and its priesthood.” 

Back to this time of the Return may easily recede the word 
of St. James, that ‘“* Moses of old time hath them that preach 
him, being read every Sabbath day in the synagogues.” “ 
And of just this time says Stanley, “ It was probably through 
contact with the Persian system of allowing sacrifice to be 
performed in all places, that there sprang up, side by side 
with the temple service, the more spiritual worship of the 
synagogue.” # 

As against the pompous worship of the Temple, that of the 
synagogue was as the simplicities of a village church to the 
grandeur of St. Peter’s. In the synagogue, for the first time 
in their public devotions. the Jews united in congregational 
and liturgic prayer. But the synagogue had no singing, no 
service of praise.4® Sacred music, vocal and instrumental, be- 
longed alone to the majestic services of the temple. Teach- 
ing, instruction, the reading, and the explication of the holy 
books, sermon and prayer, were the work o! the synagogue. 

' And larger than that of the Temple was its embrace. Not 
Jews only, listening Gentiles were welcomed to its teachings. 
The Temple grudged the presence of Gentile converts, even 
circumcised converts. Proselytes uncircumcised entered it 
at their peril. But the Synagogue threw its arms wide to 

42 Nehemiah viii. 1. 43 Ezra viii. 15. 

44 Nehemiah viii. 16-18. 45 In Nehemiah ix. Levites preach and pray, but not 
as priests. 46 The Rabbis trace them to Jacob’s ‘dwelling in tents” (Genesis 
XXv. 27), and indicate their continuance by ‘‘ the calling of assemblies,”’ in Isaiah i. 13. 


But such popular ignorance of the law as is discovered in 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 14-33, 
‘had been impossible in a land of synagogues, 47 Jewish Church iii. 206. 
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them. And well to God it led them. Clearer than that of 
any native Jew was his conception of Christ, who built the 
synagogue of Capernanm. A Roman centurion, by birth a 
heathen, by second birth a proselyte, to have his sick servant 
healed was his suit. And thus he pressed it: Lord as thou 
art, so am I, “aman set under authority.” Under Cesar, 
over my century absolute am 1; under God, over the world of 
souls absolute art thou. ‘Say in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed”! Out cried Christ, “1 have not found so 
great faith, no, not in Israel.” * Yet migtt not this noble 
proselyte cross the threshold of the Temple. But secure in 
the house himself had built sat he, equal brother in the Syn- 
agogue. So, doubtless did his brother centurion, Cornelius, 
first fruit from the Gentiles garnered by St. Peter into the 
Christian Church.” For accompanying Greek proselytes into 
the temple, Jerusalem mobbed and nearly murdered St. Paul.» 
Everywhere else in his travel he found them swarming in the 
synagogues. In the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia were 
“‘ Gentiles,” “religious proselytes.” °* In that of Iconium, “a 
great multitude of Greeks.” In Corinth and Epliesus 
Greeks make half the congregations. In Thessalonica he 
converted “ devout Greeks, a great multitude.” And in 
Berea “ honorable women which were Greeks, and men not 
a few.” © 

In its treatment of St. Paul himself, as against the stiffness 
of the Temple note the largeness of the Synagogue. It held 
him a heretic, ** ringleader of the sect of Nazarenes.” *§ He 
knew that it did, and to its orthodoxy he owned, that, heretic 
he was. “ After the way they call heresy (said he) so wor- 
ship I the God of my fathers.” * Yet the Synagogue yielded 
him, and tor himself he asserted, as equal a right to worship 
and preach in it, as the tightest of their Rabbis. Not thus, 
meant he, audacity, nor they, toleration. Both acted out the 


48 Edersheim’s Jewish Sketches, 268. 49 Luke vii. 1-11. 50 Acts x. xi. 
51 Ibid xxi. 27-32. Comp. xx. 4. 82 Ibid xiii. 42, 48. 58 Ibid xiv. 1. 
54 Ibid xviii. 4, 8, 24-28. 55 Ibid xvii. 4, 10,12. 56 Ibid xxiv. 5. 

57 Ibid xxiv. 14. 
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freedom of the synagogue, unconscious of aught unusual, as 
are we unconscious of effort in our breath of the common air. 

Repelled by priest and temple from the ceremonial of the 
law, to instruct him in its letter, ond to imbue him with what 
they fancied its spirit, ready to the Gentile stood the Rabbis, 
and open to him, the Synagogue. 

To the Jew himself what a Providence it was. When 
broken to pieces were all his other ecclesiastical institutions, 
it, sole, stood, conservator of the unity of his race and the ver 
petuity of his religion. At the small beginnings in Babylon- 
of his new form of worship, rapidly maturing into his syna- 
gogue, himself an exile, his temple down, his country an- 
other’s, and, in his wrench from it, his national and religious 
associations uprooted and in fragments, as substitute and 
amends for ail, this, his Assembly, grew up by his side, as just 
what he needed to console, to counsel, to discipline him. Des- 
olate, itspoke him cheer ; jostled out of his old ruts, it headed 
him into freer courses; loose and struggling in his aims, it 
dressed him into order, defined his line of march, and in- 
spired and steadied his advance. Discouraging his sighs for 
reunition in the bands of his old communal and Temple holi- 
ness, it stood him on his feet in the strength of his own per- 
sonal holiness. And from its beginning till now, its counsels, 
by no Bethesda intervals, but always, fanning, as with 
wing of angel, the fountains of his domesticiiies, have purified 
and kept them pure as scarce any others in the world, and 
through the odium of ages, its teachings have braced him with 
patience to endure, prudence to conciliate, and fortitude to 
outweary hate. 

But for his synagogue, not only the many of his thousands 
who succumbed, but himself, whole, would have melted inte 
the idolatry of Babylon, and been as impotent to the propul- 
‘sion he has given to the religion and morality of the world as 
his own lost tribes of Israel. Later in his story, but for the 
grip of his Synagogue, not only nearly a third of his people, 
but all would have merged in the Pagan Hellenism of Antio- 
chus. And the personality of the Jew, and his religion, the 
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name, fame and force of him, as, for long, prime standard 
bearer of the Only, vanished from the world, then ‘heathen,’ 
causeless, aimless, Christless, had been that world for ever- 
lasting. For, except the far away Zoroaster and his early 
Persians, no community, no people, no considerable number 
of men were there in it, with conviction of God as Creator, 
Providence and Governor of man and nature. In the highest 
civilizations outside Judea, a few rare souls strove upward, 
and with difficulty, to conceptions like these, struggling to 
formulate what were alphabets to the Jew. At Rome, even 
before the Empire, the fanciful and capricious gods of Greece, 
thence of Rome, worshipped and ridiculed by the intelli- 
gent, even among the masses had shrunk to fable. Says 
Juvenal,® “* Not even boys (now) believe; save those too 
young to be charged for their bath.” © 

Amidst this practical and almost universal atheism, steadily 
discerning a Divine Will lording the world of matter and the 
life of man, on the quickener of his devout discernment, on 
his Bible, fasi stood the Jew. Neither it nor him could the 
world afford tolose. Not htm, for of him, after the flesh, came 
Christ. Nor it, for, again except that of Zoroaster, it only, 
of all religions till Christ, alike in its legendary and its 
authentic history, constantly keeps God in sight. Part of it, 
a record of the history of the Jews, all of it is a record of the 
dealings of God with man. And, that the historic Jew and 
his Bible, and Christ and His New Testament, exist for us to- 
day, is, of human means, the due of the Synagogue. 

Until the re-erection, under Ezra, of his Temple, and his 
re-aggregation into national life, the Assembly, the Syna- 
gogue of the Jew, was nurse and fosterer of his com- 
munal life. And his Temple again down, and by Titus ® and 
by Hadrian ® his life as a nation quashed again, still beat and 
beats, heart of the posthumous life he leads to-day, and bids 
fair to lead while the world endures, the Synagogue. Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, Rome, once lis contemporaries, sur- 


58 Born 88 A. D. 59 Satire ii. p. 14. Bohn. Below a certain age children 
were free of the bath. 60 Romans ix. 5. 6170 A.C. 62 135 A. C. 
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vive but as names and memories of the past. But for centu- 
ries, solid in flesh, has he been treading side by side abreast 
of our modern races, and in heart and brain, with a power of 
lasting that proposes to tire them all. Race? Yes. But 
how account for race? Race is a result of conditions without 
and within us, so arranged by God as to form, reform, trans- 
form, and perpetuate such special character as He designs to 
stereotype upon a people. So, by many agencies and various, 
bred He up through centuries, tough, virile, eternal, the fibre 
of the Jew. _ And of all the instrumentalities in use to in- 
vigorate it, incessant worker was the Synagogue. 

On the pious Jew besides feast days, on Monday, Thursday 
and Sabbath, attendance and worship in the synagogue were 
imperative. The miss of a day even invoked a reckon- 
ing with God. Only in the synagogue was gathered the best 
fruit of prayer. Fewer than ten worshippers there, God’s 
frown was on the delinquents. Habitual resort to the 

‘synagogue meant long life. Extravagances, these? Yes. 
But utterances of the intimacy between the synagogue and 
the daily life of the Jew. Sentinel of his walks, hedge of his 
habits, pilot of his conduct, and prompter of his sense of duty, 
was his synagogue. Without it he had no standard of morals, 
no guide of intellect. For it was guardian, transcriber 
and expositor of his Scriptures; and these comprised his 
ethics and his literature. To continue a Jew, to him, his syn- 
agogue was a necessity. Up ‘to the age of fifteen in it he 
found his primary school, providing for him his moral, mental, 
and spiritual education. As in the higher schools of his 
Rabbis, in style and manner the education of the synagogue, 
like the mind it trained, was oriental. Unexact, unliteral, 
imaginative, not directly i:oved that mind to its meanings, 
swept to them rather, by trope and symbol. Mighty its mem- 
ory; mighty the reach of its imagination. For tenacity of 
recollection the synagogue assumed boys of fifteen to have mas- 

68 Four in the year: Dedication, Purim, Tabernacles, Passover. Edersheim’s 
Sketches of Jewish Social Life, 108. 64 Ibid 249, 250. 
65 Ibid. 136. 66 Not till after 200 A. D. Deutsch, 32. 
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tered the Mishna.> No word of it yet put to pen,® ear and 
mind of pupil were trusted to catch, keep and hold, from 
tongue of teacher, a complement, development and expansion 
of the whole Mosaic code. And, for exuberance of imagina- 
tion, think how the common speech of the Jew shed itself into 
proverb and parable, and how his higher moods rang into 
apostrophe,® poetry, and song.” 

Frequent must have been such exaltations in the High Col- 
leges of the Rabbis, where appreciation and applause from top- 
most minds buoyed the flights of the speaker, as the gusts of 
his summits breeze the wings of the eagle. But even thie 
humbler Synagogue swayed to tie fervors of the minds it 
guided. And in sympathy with their idiosyneracy, by its own 
vehement methods it turned out from its teachings the best 
educated common people, save those of Athens, to be found 
in the ancient world. Signal to the Jew were blessings of his 
synagogue. 

Yet, even in its early days, nor at all ungratefully, he craved 
asomething passing its capability to supply ; for he yearned to 
be again a nation. But a nation needs a centre; a nation 
whose cohesion is religion, a religious centre. In Babylon, 
and, back again in Judea, his scattered synagogues nourished 
the spiritual life of the Jew. By them such life might be ex- 
hilarated, because multiplied, by dispersion. But dispersion 
attenuates life national. That, centripetal, craves unity, mass, 
acore. And for his new nation what to the Jew so fit a core 
as his rebuilt temple ? So, to his cry for a resurrection of his 
nationality, uprose again his temple, smoked again its incense, 
burned its sacrifices, swelled again its chants, and paraded its 
priests through their old adorations. Butthe ritual no longer 
breathed through its symbols as of yore the aspirations of a 
spiritual religion. Vitality was smothered in performance. 
Crushed out of its heart, what life lingered in the worship of 
the temple; flickered in its externals, its ceremonies. And 

67 Ibid. 17. 68 Joshua x. 12. 69 Job, Psalms, Prophets. 7 Exodus 


xv. 1-22; Judges v; 2 Samuel i. 17-27. 71 Froude’s Cesar. 435. 72 Isaiah 
vi. 4. 
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but for the teachings of the synagogue, through these cere- 
monies got the Jew what acquaintance with God he had. 
Still true it is that through them, though certainly not with- 
out supplement from the synagogue, while the prime among 
the Gentiles were blind to God. the humblest devotee of the 
temple saw, felt, was sure of Him. Cesar “ never compli- 
mented a Providence in which he did not believe. He res- 
pected the religion of the Roman State as an institution es- 
tablished by the laws. But his own writings contain nothing 
to indicate that he himself had any religion at all.” 7 

Unlike the mighty Roman, the commonest Jew had a relig- 
ion. And in “the house filled with smoke,” through it he “saw 
also the Lord.” Not the God of Isaiah or the Psalms nor 
He who “ spake unto Moses face to face as a man speaketh 


unto his friend” was the daily vision of the Jew. Still a liv- 
ing, an august, though doubtless specially a Jewish God was 
his in the services of the Temple. Unspiritual, these, and 
sensuous? ‘Prue. Yet through them how close came the 
worshipper to God."® Exclusive were they, and repellant of 
the Gentile? Doubtless. Abraham was the friend of God,” 
and the children of Abraham were God’s “ peculiar people, 
above all the nations that are upon the earth.” 

The Jew’s conception of God, lofty, was not large ; his de- 


votion, fervent, was narrow. Less narrow, it had been less 
fervent. His monopoly of his Jehovah was precious to him. 
Dearer his God to him that no cther shared his claim; fuller 
ot God his Temple that none else had lut in it. As a jealous 


mother might snatch her child from even the caress of a 


stranger, so hugged the Jew his religion and his Temple. And 
from the decline, not of the fame, tor that is eternal, but of 
the power of the Maccabees, his one-sidedness bristled and 
whetted itself against his dangers. Not few nor small were 


these. Dot and centre in a tjug of military States, his Judea 


was a Switzerland, precariously safe, never secure, amidst 


73 ‘* My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall I come and (in the 
temple) appear before God?” Psalm xlii. 2. 
74“ Art not Thou our God . . Thy people Israel . . the seed of Abraham 


Thy friend forever?’ 2 Chronicles xx. 7. 
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their jealousies each of the others ; a nest of sparrows among 
contending eagles. Let Asia baffle Rome, or Rome encroach 
on Asia, Judea was the inevitable booty of the victor. Aware 
of his peril was the Jew, anxious, restless, eager and fanatical. 
Fanatical, for, despite his alarms, never had seemed to him 
ruddier the purple of his High Priesthood, never richer the 
blazon of his favor with God. Over Jerusalem still towered 
his Temple, and still its services went on. While rose the one 
not failed the other, to him and to his priestly rulers they 
were warrants of the perpetuity of the protection of Jehovah. 
And God for him, what could might of man against him ? 
In the last agony of the siege of Titus, “To the lemple!”’ 
cried the hope of despair; ‘* there, even yet, shall God give 
us deliverance.” ® True, Syria and the Syrian desert, his bul- 
wark to north and east, had lately (B.C. 69) been razeed into a 


Roman province. And long before (B.C. 149) had Macedonia, 
approach of Rome to him from the west, sunk into like humility. 
Thus uncovered on all sides to overreaching Rome, his Mac- 


cabean. enthusiasm a memory, his energies distracted in 
civil war, in fatalistic security, in the presumption of fanati- 
cism and the fever of party hate, reckless that her grip once 
on him would never loosen, in a squabble for supremacy be- 
tween two of his princes, the suicidal Jew besought the arbi- 


tration of Rome. It was quickly given. Aflush from his 


Asian victories, on way to his triumph in the Capital, sur- 
rounded by Asiatic ambassadors and tributary kings, Pompey 
lay at halt in Damascus.*® Thence to the Jewish appeal, he 


headed his army to Jerusalem, in the interest of Rome settled 


the dispute, and reduced Judea, not as yet into a provinee, 
but a satellite of Rome. Still, not without a struggle. Fac- 
tion bitten as they were, a moiety of the Jews made gallant 
resistance. Always unnational, the Pharisees flung open the 


gates to him.” 


For three months, entrenched in the temple, the priests and 
Sadducees defied him, and but for their superstitious passivity 


76 Josephus’ War. Traill II, 196. 76 Milman’s History of the Jews. 11. 52. 
77 B.C. 63. 
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on their Sabbaths, bade fair to wear him out. Noting that on 
his Sabbath the Jew never attacked, but fought only in de- 


fence,’® on that day Pompey withheld assault, but while the 
Jew rested, worked the more busily at every other means of 
war, filling trenches, mending and moving nearer the walls his 
battering trains, and disposing his troops to advantage, his 
operations the while unmolested by the besieged. He stormed 
at time of the daily sacrifice. Steadiast amid the tumult 
stood each priest to his ministry at the altar. One down an- 
other filled the gap, to mingle his blood in turn with that of 
his predecessor. Pompey marvelled.“? Nowonder. His was 
a religion of the State, an institution and agency of the gov- 
ernment. Likely himself unbelieving it, as a good citizen he 
conformed to it ani took decorous part in its services. It 
was, though, a thing outside of him. He held to it not for its 
own sake, but Rome’s. It tinged not by the slightest the 
complexion of his inner life, weighed not an atom in bis judg- 
ment of right and wrong, nor swayed by an hair-breadth the 
walk of his conduct. But here was a religion not only, like 
his, clamping the State, but clasping the personal conscience 
and, world-wide from his hollow sanctimonies, so intensely 
felt to be true, that in its defence life was indifference, death 
duty. 

City and temple mastered. Pompey glanced over the im-. 
mense wealth in the treasury of the temple, touched not a 
shekel, cleansed the house, encouraged the resumption of its 
services, renominated Hyrcanus, the deposed but legitimate 
high priest, and threw around him in his office the protectorate. 
of Rome. Never victor gentler than Pompey. But, inquisi-. 
tive, he peeped into the Holy of Holies. Munstrous! Into 
that the High Priest only, and but once a year, might enter.® 
Even then, on the High Day of Atonement, when he ventured, 
he groped to the mercy seat through clouds of incense,*! lest 
he should see and die. Yet Pompey, Gentile, heathen, idola- 
tor, had explored ‘‘ the secret place of the Most High.” © 


78 ‘* They decreed, saying, Whoseever shall come to make battle with us on the 
Sabbath day we will fight against him.”’ “1 Mace. ii. 41. 

79 Josephus’ War. Traill. I. viii. 4. 80 Heb. ix. 7. 

81 Leviticus xvi. 12, 13. 82 Psalm xci. 1. 
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Outrage inexpiable! From this time forth, said the Jews, 
shall never Pompey prosper more. Nordidhe. As if blighted 
by their malisons, his capture of Jerusalem was his last suc- 
cess. From it, his crisis, with but one delusive retrieve ® coax- 


ing him to the destruction of Pharsalia, sloped his fortunes 
ever down to the catastrophe of his assassination. With the 
- sleeplessness of religious hate, step by step, the eyes of the 
Jews glared on his decline, and grim their smile when, in the 
boat off Pelusium, “ Septimus came behind and ran him 
through the body ;” * bolt of God, thought they, on the pro- 
faner of the temple. 

Nine years later (B. C. 54) the treasury, spared by the 
clean hands of Pompey, was rifled of two millions by the 
greed of Crassus. And, prayed the Jews, God curse Crassus. 
God did. Next year at Carre, in Parthia, in a rout, shameful 
as never before since Canne had disgraced a Roman army, 
his was annihilated, the head of his son on a Parthian pike, 
thrust with taunts to his face, and, decoyed, duped, and, in 
the bustle of a Parthian tumult, murdered, under hoot of 
every Jew on earth, fell himself, the wretched Crassus. 

In the struggle for mastery between the two great chiefs of 
the Roman world, the antipathies of the Jews were fell against 
Pompey, their sympathies warm for Cesar. Nor slight 
their help to him. After Pharsalia, in chase of Pompey, 
Cesar had trapped himself in Alexandria. Against the fleet 
of Egypt on one side, and the mob of the city on the other, 
“ there was hardly an hour of either day or night he was not 
fighting for his life. Reinforcements hastening down to him 
through Judea, at its southern boundary were stopped, and by 
Jews. Just within the Egyptian line was a Jewish colony. 
From what they deemed invasion, to defend their homes, its 


88 At Durazzo, a month before Pharsalia. 

84 Plutarch’s Pompey. in a Jewish rebellion against Trajan, in 116 A. D., nearly 
200 years after Pompey’s death, of a shrine dedicated to him at the foot of Moun; 
Casius (Syria), says Appian: ‘‘ This little shrine was destroyed in our own time by the 
Jews.”’ Smith’s Ancient History of the World. III. 585, note. 

85 Plutarch’s Crassus. 

86 Froude’s Cesar. Harper. 355. 87 Josephus’ War. I. ix. 3, 4. 
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people had run to arms, and blocked the passes. Than these, 
to reach Cesar, there was no other outlet, and Mithridates, 
Cesar’s general, was too weak of force to burst them. To 
retreat was to abandon Cesar ; to advance was to perish, and 
equally to undo Cesar. Stuck in their track were the Rom- 
ans, and helpless. Suddenly, from Judea, headed by Antip- 
ater, father of Herod the Great, poured down to their succor, 
three thousand Jews. At beckon of Antipater the hostile 
Jews hurried to his side, threw open the passes, fed and joined 
the allied army, and cried, ““On to Cesar ! ” 

Pelusium, held by the Egyptians, barred their way, shut its 
gates and defied them. - They stormed and carried it, Antipa- 
ter first intherush. In the battle that followed to cleave way 
to Cesar, the right wing, Romans, beaten, checking on the 
left, his victorious Jews, -back on the rear of the exulting 
Egyptians sprang Antipater, charged, broke, scattered, chased 
them to their camp, and took it. Eight hundred summed 
the loss of the Romans, that of the Jews, eighty. By swifter 
fighting, less loss than the Romans had the Jews; and this 
time they were better soldiers and better led.88 Close on the 
ending of the Alexandrine war, sprang a revolt against Cesar, 
in Syria (B. C. 47). Headed by a partisan of the dead 
Pompey, at first it had rapid success. Cesar’s troops mur- 
dered their leader, Sextus Cxsar, and deserted to the enemy. 
In Asia, chief seat of Pompey’s popularity, all seemed lost for 
Cesar. Quick to the danger, and prompt to the rescue, to 
avenge the death of Sextus, and to re-establish the supremacy 
of Julius Cesar, under two of his sons into the melee Antipater 
flung a levy of his Jews.” Both Casars had been his friends, 
and friendly to Judea; and he requited as he could. For the 


88 Equally well led, near Tel-el-Judah, site of this Jewish battle, and impetuous as 
the Jews of Antipater, rifles empty, bayonets home, last September (1882) plunged the 
Highland brigade on the Egyptian entrenchments, and after a harder struggle than 
Antipater’s, in an hour and a half, swept them, at Tel-el-Kebir. ‘‘ The Second Divi- 
sion at Tel-el-Kebir, by General Hamley.” Nineteenth Century, December, 1882. 

89 Josephus’ Antiquities, XIV. xi. 1; War, I. x. 10. % Josephus’ Antiquities, 
VI. xi. 8. Ptolemy “ knew that the people of Jerusalem were most faithful in the ob- 
servation of oaths and covenants.’’ Josephus’ Antiquities, XII. i.1. Hater of the 
Jews, Tacitus, says among them “‘faith is inviolably observed.” History 268. Bohn. 
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Jew kept troth. © No void vaunt was his, but the truth, that 
his religion to God pledged him to veracity to man. Against 
the great Alexander demanding transference of fealty and 
tribute from Darius to himself, up spake the High Priest, that 
he stood to his loyalty to Darius “ while Darius was in the 
land of the living.” ” 

Of the religion of the Jews Cesar was doubtless as igno- 
rant, as, though for purposes of State its high priest, he was 
indifferent to his own. As a communication of man with 
Heaven, to him, likely, all religion was superstition. But as 
a moral rule, a bond of obligation between man and man, a 
guarantee of treaties, and pacts of nations, — such a religion 
Cesar could appreciate and revere. Himself had tested the 
troth of Jewish fealty. He would reward the fealty and es- 
tablish the religion that held it firm. For trusty to their 
treaties with the Imperators preceding him, he said, had 
always been the Jews, and himself had proved them staunch 
and ready as his sword.*! So always and everywhere he 
favored them. First, of his rescuer at Alexandria, Antipater, 
while yet to foreigners the honor was rare of gift and 
enviable, he made a Roman citizen, exempted him from tribute, 
appointed him procurator of Judea, and engraved his honors 
in the Capitol. Next, in the mob war tangling himself and 
them in Alexandria, likely the franchise of the city granted 
the Jews by Alexander the Great, had been cancelled. 
Whether so or not, by Cesar’s edict “ a pillar of brass ” in the 
city, recorded them free citizens of Alexandria. 

Again; the High Priesthood at Jerusalem he restored to 
the rightful heir of the Maccabees, Hyrcanus; the same to 
whom Pompey had decreed it eighteen years before. Also, 
the city wall thrown down by Pompey might be rebuilt by 
Hyrcanus. Once more; at Rome Cesar managed the Senate 
to the promulgation of enactments in favor of the Jews in 
Judea and elsewhere. Deduction of tribute, exemption from 
military service and impressment, freedom from the billet, 
and from tax for the privilege of such freedom, and protection 

91 Antiquities XIV. x. 2, 7. 
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against “all sorts of military injuries,’ were the advantages 
he secured them at home. Abroad, his “ decrees, sent every- 
where,” enjoin that, in countries whose religion differs from 
theirs, they be free to persist in the “ sacred worship, and to 
make use of” “ the customs of their fathers.” Such his edict 
to the isle of Delos, whose magistrates had suppressed the 
feasts and worship of the Jews, and such, doubtless, in char- 
acter, were his edicts to all the Roman provinces. Contrary 
to these orders of his, anent the Jews, were there any native 
laws or regulations? Sharply says Cesar, ‘“ Abrogate the 
same!” For, “by their virtue and their kind disposition 
toward us (the Jews) are our friends and confederates.” 

Not yet got into practice at his death, his proclamations 
took no harm from it. His body gone, his spirit filled the air, 
the. people, the Senate of Rome, and thrust his wishes to 
effect. In revulsion from his murder, the populace furious, 
and cowed the Senate, never so august had been his name as 
now. And just before his death, had come to Rome from High 
Priest Hyrcanus, in Jerusalem, a demand for the fulfilment 
of “those things which, by decree of the Senate, Caius 
Cesar had adjudged about the Jews.” Welcoming the em- 
bassy, the Senate made fresh league with them, “ decreed all 
they desired,” and satisfied the requirements of Hyrcanus. 
And these? Dismissal of Jews from the Roman armies, 
grant, everywhere, of freedom for their religion, and, in foods 
and manners, liberty ‘to use the customs of their forefathers.” 

Among those who fought for Cesar no braver, and, well led, 
no better soldier, anywhere was there than the Jew. Whence 
then his urgency for immunity from the legion? Drill, march, 
manceuvre, battle, in themselves were welcome to him. But 
ina Pagan army their discharge broke his Sabbath, and so 
his law. Starve, too, must he, or eat food abhorrent to his 
law ; for the staple ration of the Roman soldier was bacon.® 
At his every step as a soldier of Rome, stumbled the foot and 

92 For the above statements, see Josephus’ Antiquities XIV. viii. x. 


98 He had besides, cheese and biscuit. His drink, posca, was water dashed with 
vinegar: Christ’s drink on the cross. Cf. Luke xxiii. 36; John xix. 28, 29. 
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protested the conscience of the Jew. As auxiliaries, like the 
levy of Antipater to succor Mithridates, his troops could 
have their separate commissariat. But against conscription 
for the regular army of Rome, if he were to remain a Jew, his 
protest was valid. So had Cesar thought, and had empba- 
sized his thought by edict. And awe of his mighty shade 
still hovering over the Senate, struck whimpering opposition 
dumb, and all over Roman Asia forthwith shot command 
that every decree of Cesar in grace of the Jews should 
stand: release from the army, the legality of their religion, 
and, in suits among themselves when they preferred it, deter- 
mination in courts of their own, and freedom from the tribu- 
nals of Rome. And if the proclamations of the Senate met 
hail in all places throughout the East as cordial as they did in 
some whose records remain, all over Roman Asia a prime 
social favorite must have been the Jew. Not yet had persecu- 
tion ground him all to point and edge. And till it had, in his 
many other countries, at least to the East, outside Judea, he 
was influential and popular. Nor ever stood he higher than 
when he emerged from the civil war between Pompey and 
Cesar, his lot on the winning, and, as most were beginning to 
feel, the honester side. Not that Pompey was false. But 
those he fought for were, the nobflity of Rome. And they 
used Pompey, and, feebly resisting, he suffered them to use 
him. 

Twelve years before Cesar was much known there, through- 
out Greek and Roman Asia, as soldier, conquerer and orga- 
nizer, Pompey’s was a splendid reputation.» Then, as a man, 
amid the boundless wealth of the East, and its allurements to 
luxury, his hands clean, his morals pure, he was the idol of 
kings and people.% No oligarch, in sympathy with the plebs, 

94“ Tn the habitable earth it is hard to find a place where Jews are.not. Egypt, 
Cyrene, und a great number of other nations imitate their way of living, maintain 


great bodies of these Jews and grow up to great prosperity with them.’’ Strabo 
[time of Augustus] quoted by Josephus, AntiquitiesXIV. vii. 2. 95 66—63 B. C. 


96 The newly erected Asiatic provinces gave regal honors to their organizer, as the 
successor of Alexander the Creat, and received even his favorite freedmen like 
princes.’”” Mommsen’s Rome, iv. 187. 97 Plutarch’s Pompey. 
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“paying more attention to the commons than to the Senate,” 
yet weak of will, though untrusted by the nobles, Pompey 
succumbed to them, and, at last, against his own military 
judgment, let them bully him to fight and lose Pharsalia ; 
fight and lose it against the commonwealth and at dictate of 
an aristocrecy as corrupt and detestable as the world has ever 
seen. 

Of firmer texture, neither intimidated nor cajoled by the 
optimates, Cesar strove against them, and for the common- 
wealth of Rome. So now see we. So saw not Brutus, 
Cassius, nor Cato then. Nor so at first the provinces in 
Asia. They had worshipped Pompey. And though on 
his ruin at Pharsalia their submission to Cesar was instant, 
doubtless for a while it was sullen. But when, not revolution 
and rapine, but peace and good government were seen to be 
the signals on his banners, gladly were they welcomed, and 
Czsar’s was owned to be the real cause of the people. But 
Cesar was dead. How? By the dagger. And in revulsion 
men’s hearts rose to him, and starred him among the gods,” 
and saw halos round the heads of all who had followed and 
fought for him. Among these, no laggard had been the Jew. 
And before, a desirable citizen, now throughout the East, he 
suddenly found himself a hero. Nota gigantic, he had really 
been an efficient force in the success of Cesar. But even if 
he “ thought of himself more highly than he ought” he had 
excuse. The addresses welcoming him in accordance with 
the decrees of the Senate, to the cities of Greek and Roman 
Asia, throbbed with adulation. 

Pergamos was proud to recall her ancestral friendship with 
the Jews. By her public records her and their forefathers 
had been brotherly, back to the time of Abraham. She would 
‘‘ do everythiug she could for the Jews.” “ Our friends and 
confederates are they,” said Laodicea ; “‘ in our provinces no- 
body may injure them.” Cried Halicarnassus: Free with us, 

98 * He was ranked among the gods, not only by a formal decree, but in the belief 


of the vulgar.” A blazing comet of the time “ was supposed to be the soul of Cesar, 
now received into heaven.’’ Suetonius, Julius Cesar, LX XX. viii. 
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O Jews, are your religion and your holy offices, your syna- 
gogues and your proseuchas by the sea; let citizen or magis- 
trate of ours point finger at them at his peril. 

The scrupulosity of the Jews about their eatables, not at all 
irritating the patience, was met by the complaisance of Sardis. 
First offering them a site, of their own selection, for a Syna- 
gogue, next said “ the Senate and people of Sardis,”’ Purveyor 
ot the food of the city, take care to select and set apart from 
the whole, his peculiar viands for the Jew. Other decrees by 
other cities are equally respectful to the finicalities that 
fenced him in from the rest of men. In such fashion 
might be hailed the return of a triumphant army. Nothing 
like it have we elsewhere in the annals of this people. 

To excite such commotion something unusual must have 
happened. It had. Through Western Asia Cesar’s popu- 
larity had outvied that of Pompey, and by their attachment 
to Cesar, the Jews had outgone their own. The early im- 
pulses of that attachment were not noble. From the day of 
Pompey’s obtrusion within the veil of the Temple, the Jews, 
unwinking, had watched for a Providence against him. It 
came in Cesar. And henceforth wherever throughout the 
world was a clump of Jews, there, vigorous, stirred a junto for 
Cesar. But the partisanship base-born in hate for another, 
ripened rapidly into loyalty of love for him till their jubilance 
over the death of Pompey melted in their sorrow for the death 
of Cesar. Among multitudes of foreigners mingling in the 
public mourning, noted was their mourning, as night after 
night in groups, they wailed by the spot where his funeral 
pile had been.2 

99 Josephus’ Antiquities, XIV. x, 9-26 

100 Suetonius, Julius Cesar, LX XXIV. 
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ARTICLE XXVIII. 


New Orthodoxy ; or, The Tendency of Sin to Permanence. 


PART I. 
THE DOCTRINE STATED AND ITS CONSEQUENCES NOTED. 


Wuoever has observed the movements in the theological 
world, whoever has noted carefully the currents of religious 
thought for the past: decade, cannot be oblivious of the fact 
that a great change is taking place in what is known as Ortho- 
doxy. The old doctrines are being so modified, and re-stated, 
and sustained by such different testimony, and rested upon 
such radically new ground, that they hardly seem any longer 
to be the same doctrines. The dress is so changed, the color- 
ing so new, and the attitude so strange, that the old thought 
has become well nigh new and strange thought. 

I speak, of course, of this thought as it obtains in the lead- 
ing minds of the Orthodox world, in those minds that do the 
thinking for that world, and eventually modify and determine 
its opinions. Very likely this change has not taken piace to 
a very large extent among those who compose the great body 
of this world ; that they are not yet, to any large degree, con- 
scious of this change. But among the leading minds, among 
the real thinkers, in that which Joseph Cook calls “ scholarly ” 


Orthodoxy, this change is becoming very marked. In these 


minds Orthodoxy is very different from what it was a century 
or a half century ago, and quite different from what it is in 
the average Orthodox pulpit and Orthodox pew of to-day. 


So different is it that it has become necessary to designate 


it bya newname. While retaining something of the old idea, 
it has so re-stated, so modified, and put that idea upon such 
different ground, that some addition, at least, to the old name 
is necessary to properly designate it. Hence it has come 
about that we have New Orthodoxy and Old Orthodoxy. 

It is this New Orthodoxy that we are to consider, not in 
every particular, but in one particular. We are to examine 
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one of the great doctrines of this Orthodoxy, in fact, the great 
doctrine of all Orthodoxy — the final condition of the impeni- 
tent dead. Endless punishment for all who die in their sins 
is the very citadel of all Orthodoxy. It is the corner stone 
upon which that system rests. It is that which gives the Or- 
thodox idea. Take that away and the whole system falls to 
the ground, and the very idea becomes extinct. It is our 
work, therefore, to examine the new Orthodox doctrine of 
future punishment, see upon what basis it rests, and show 
how radical will be the consequences if it be once accepted. 

The fundamental position of New Orthodoxy upon the mat- 
ter in hand is that of endless punishment because of endless 
sinning. It abandons the old ground that we are punished in 
the next life for the sins of this, and bases its endless punish- 
ment on endless sinning. We shall be punished to all eter- 
nity, because, only because, we sin to all eternity. Our end- 
less misery comes not on account of anything we have done, 
but because we continue to do that which makes such misery 
inevitable ; because we persist in that course of conduct to 
which only such misery is possible. 

It is easy to see that this position changes the whole line of 
argument. The thing to be proven now is not endless pun- 
ishment, but endless sinning. The possibility, the probability, 
nay, the certainty that sin will continue forever, is the doc- 
trine to be established. The endlessness of sin is not to be 


assumed, it must be proved. It must be shown that some 
souls will fall into a “ permanent dissimilarity of feeling with 


God ;” ‘‘ will hate- what He loves and love what He hates,” 
and that to all eternity. This New Orthodoxy sees very 


clearly, and so it addresses itself to the task of proving the 
eternity of sin. It attempts to show that it is far more than 
probable, yea, well nigh certain that some souls will continue 
sinful to all eternity, that they will fail of holiness, and there- 
fore of heaven, forever and ever. Hence the now famous 
doctrine of the “ Final Permanence of Moral Character.” 

Of this doctrine Joseph Cook is the great champion and 
authoritative expounder. Though not original with him, per- 
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haps he has so clearly stated it and advocated it with so much 
energy and ability, that it has become the great doctrine of 
‘scholarly ” Orthodoxy. Prof. Fisher endorses it when he 
says that “ sin is self-propagating, not self-consuming ”;? and 
we meet with it almost everywhere in the literature of the 
new thought. So far as our reading extends, however, Mr. 
Cook has exhausted the subject. Nothing more has been 
- added to his exposition and proof of the doctrine. Conse- 
quently our examination will be confined almost exclusively 
to his argument in support of it. 

The doctrine is that under “ irreversible natural law,”’ there 
is a tendency in character to “ final permanence,” “ good as 
well as bad and bad as well as good;” that both good and 
evil tend to a final, permanent, unchangeable condition, from 
which there is, and in the nature of things can be, no deliver- 
ance. To state it in Mr. Cook’s own language, this doctrine 
is that 

“Under irreversible natural law, character tends to final 
permanence, good or bad.” ? “Is it not perfectly certain 
that all the great writers of the world justify the proposition 
that character tends to final permanence?”® ‘ The laws of 
the self propagating power of habit bless the righteous as 
much as they curse the wicked.” ‘ The laws by which we 
attain supreme bliss are the laws by which we descend to su- 
preme woe. In the ladder up and the ladder down in the 
universe the rungs are in the same side pieces. The self- 
propagating power of sin and the self-propagating power of 
holiness are oue law.” * ‘ Fill the ages with the certainty 
that all character tends to a free final permanence which can 
come’ but once, and you encourage all virtue and repress all 
vice, as the nature of things does.’ ® 


These quotations are sufficient to place this doctrine clearly 
before us. In the nature of things there is in character a 
tendency “‘ up as well as down, and down as well as up,” and 
this tendency is to “ final permanence.” That is to say, 
if we choose the good and follow it, we become better and 

1 The North American Review. February, 1882. Page 209. 

2 “ Transcendentalism,’’ page 160. 8 Page 160. 4Page 156. 
5 Orthodoxy, page 28. 
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better, grow stronger and stronger in virtue, until we come 
into that moral state in which we can choose nothing but 
righteousness, and consequently experience nothing but hap- 
piness. On the other hand, if we choose sin and follow it, we 
become worse and worse, grow morally weaker and weaker, 
until we reach that condition in which we can choose nothing 
but sin, and of course experience nothing but misery. Such 
is this doctrine, and it is argued that it embodies and sets 
forth a law of the moral universe, a law in the nature of 
things. 

It will be observed that this doctrine is in the interest of 
man’s moral freedom, it aims to show how a morally free be- 
ing may get into such a condition as to justify God in punish- 
ing him forever. To illustrate: Here is a man that chooses 
good and pursues it. He does so freely and of his own ac- 
cord. No arbitrary power compels him to this choice. He 
chooses the good in the exercise of his own free will, and he 
continues to choose it in the exercise of the same freedom 
until he attains unto holiness, unto a condition in which it is 
morally impossible for him to choose anything but good. Now 
in this condition this soul is just as free as he ever was. He 
is not held to good by any arbitrary power. He can do wrong 
just as easily as ever, so far as any outside restraint is con- 
cerned. The difficulty is that he cannot choose to do wrong. 
This is what is meant when it is said of Christ, “ that he was 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” It 
means he was holy, that he had so much moral power that he 
could not choose to sin, could not form the sinful resolution, 
could not will the evil intent. He was free to sin. Nothing 
outside of himself prevented him from sinning, but his own 
purity of heart and strength of moral purpose were so great 
that he could not choose to sin. So with this soul. When 
he reaches this state of holiness, he is not kept from sinning 
by any outside restraint, but by his own purity and power. 
His inward condition of righteousness is such that he cannot 
form the sinful resolution. 

And in proportion as he rises into this condition, just in 
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that proportion does he rise above the possibility of sin. It 
was impossible, for instance, for George Washington to steal 
a horse. We cannot, even in thought, couple the name of 
Washington with horse-stealing. He might have been guilty 
of other sins, but he could not steal a horse. But why not? 
Surely not because it was physically impossible, not because 
anything outside of himself prevented him. ‘There were 
horses enough, and he was strong enough and “ smart”’ 
enough to steal one. The simple reason is that he could not 
choose to steal one, he was morally above all temptation to 
this kind of wrong doing. So with this soul, and all souls, 
as they rise towards holiness. They outgrow, rise above, one 
sin after another, until they attain unto that Christlike condi- 
tion in which they are victorious over all sin. They have all 
the moral freedom they ever had, and yet are without sin. 

This, as will be readily seen, is one-half of the doctrine 
under consideration. It teaches that there is this tendency 
in good character to just this condition of “ free, final perma- 
nence,” that there is a law of self-propagation in all right- 
eousness which, if obeyed, leads to holiness. Of this we have 
not much doubt. That there is in this universe and under 
the government of the “righteous Father” such a tendency 
in goodness to permanency, and that this process of moral 
growth is the process of salvation, that we attain unto holi- 
ness by growing out of our sins, is a doctrine that we are very 
willing to accept. 

But this doctrine goes farther. It teaches that there is just 
such a tendency in the opposite direction, that in this uni- 
verse and under the government of the “ righteous Father,” 
there is a process and progress downward just like the process 
and progress upward, that we may come into a state of per- 
manent sinfulness as well as holiness. It argues that if we 
choose evil and pursue it, we will reach a condition, after a 
time, in which we cannot choose anything but evil, in which 
we will choose “ evil as our good,” and remain in that choice, 
and suffer all its consequences forever and ever. It insists 
that there is a self-propagating power in sin, that when we do 
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a sinful deed that deed produces a certain evil condition of 
mind and heart; and that then this condition, which is the 
effect of this sin, becomes the cause of more sin; and then 
this more sin produces a still worse condition, and so on and 
on until we reach a condition of supreme sinfulness and su- 
preme misery. 

Mr. Cook’s term or terms for this final state are, “ free per- 
manent dissimilarity of feeling with God.” To state it in his 
own language: “ Repeated acts of sin result in a continued 
state of dissimilarity of feeling with God. That state is an 
effect, but it becomes a cause. This state continuing, it be- 
comes a habit; then that habit continuing long becomes 
chronic, and so the result is an ill-balanced growth of char- 
acter.” & 

In these words he sets forth a law which is the exact coun- 
terpart of the law of growth in righteousness. As the good 
go up until they reach supreme goodness and supreme joy, 
so the bad go down until they reach supreme badness and su- 
preme misery. The condition of permanent dissimilarity of 
feeling with God is the exact opposite of holiness, and the 
soul that has reached it is just as free as the soul that has 
attained unto holiness. The holy man does not sin because 
he cannot choose to sin, and cannot form the sinful intent ; 
and the unholy man does not do good because he cannot 
choose to do good, cannot form the righteous intent. Moral 
freedom is not interfered with in either case. Each has come 
into his condition in the use of that freedom. The good soul 
has risen above sin as the bad one has sunken below virtue ; 
the one has outgrown iniquity, as the other has outgrown 
holiness. 

Such is the other half of this ductrine of permanency in 
moral character. There is, it is urged, a tendency in evil, in 
sin to a state of “ free, final permanency,” and we are warned 
to beware of this tendency. Mr. Cook tells us that the doc- 
trine that “ it is never too late to mend ” is false and danger- 
ous, for, he says, “ It is plainly possible for a man to fall into 

6 Transcendentalism, p. 150. 7 Ibid, p. 145. 
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free, permanent dissimilarity of feeling with God,”’7 and 
quotes Julius Miiller as saying that such is the constitution of 
things that unwillingness to goodness may ripen into eternal 
voluntary opposition to it.” § 

We now have clearly before us this great doctrine of the 
‘‘ final permanence ” of moral evil. We see clearly the road 
to the * bottomless pit.”” We go down step by step until we 
reach the point at which and beyond which recovery is impos- 
sible. We grow in misery as we grow in sin, until we reach 
supreme misery because of supreme sinfulness. God does 
not send us to perdition ; we send ourselves by persisting in 
our own wickedness. 

Having this doctrine, therefore, now clearly before us, we 
proceed in the remainder of this article to notice some of its 
effects upon Old Orthodoxy ; to show what will be the conse- 
quences of accepting it to doctrines that have long been, and. 
are now, commonly regarded as “ sound ”’ ; to show how rad- 
ical will be the revolution it will produce in Orthodox thought. 

1. It will be observed that it is fundamental to this teach- 
ing that sin and misery stand to each other as cause and 
effect. Retribution grows right out of transgression ; pun- 
ishment inheres in the very nature of sin. We are punished. 
in our sins, not for them. Endless punishment is the leyiti- 
mate moral result or moral consequence of endless sinning. 
“ The highest pain comes from a dissimilarity of feeling with 
God,” ® and this dissimilarity of feeling is the product of sin. 
Hence sin and punishment are tied together by law ; the lat- 
ter is the legitimate result of the former, from which there is. 
no escape. It follows, therefore, that all the old notions of 
arbitrary punishments and penal fires must be given up. 
There is no place in the universe where God punishes souls 
with eternal pains and penalties. There is no prison-house of 
woe where God torments souls with material fire or with any 
other external, arbitrary punishment. The smoke, the flame. 
and the fire of the pit are all put out and blown away by this 
doctrine. 


This because it relegates all punishment to the inward and 
8 Ibid, p. 162. ® Transcendentalism, page 149. 
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spiritual. Moral punishment, that is, punishment for moral 
transgression, for sin, is the moral or spiritual pain produced 
by that transgression. Hence it can neither be material or 
arbitrary. It is moral pain caused by the violation of moral 
law. Whoever accepts this docirine, therefore, must no 
longer warn people to “ flee from the wrath tocome.” There 
isno such wrath. There is no place where God pours out His 
wrath upon sinful souls. Such souls carry the wrath that 
torments them with them here and hereafter as the product 
of their own persistent sinfulness. 

Again, this doctrine being true, the old idea of endless pun- 
ishment as the penalty of the Divine law must be abandoned. 
This idea is that God attached endless punishment to His law 
asa penalty. This penalty is not inflicted in this world, but 
is to be in the next upon all who go out of this world violaters 
of His law. It is now suspended, it hangs over us and will 
come down upon us in terrible power if we die impenitent. 
But according to this doctrine we are not punished in the next 
world for the sins of this at all. We are punished. there be- 
cause we sin there. Endless punishment is based on endless 
sinning. Besides there is no suspension of penalty or punish- 
ment according to this doctrine. The penalties of sin are 
executed day by day; they go hand in hand with transgres- 
sion. Hence endless punishment as the arbitrary penalty of 
law is made impossible by this doctrine. 

But if this penalty does not exist, then the substitutional 
theory of the atonement must be given up. This thery pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that there is such a penalty to the 
law, that it is arbitrary and not inflicted in this world. Pun- 
ishment is not 7m sin, but for sin, and so is reserved for the 
world of retribution. It is possible, therefore, for some one 
to step in between the sin and its punishment, and suffer the 
punishment, or suffer its equivalent ; suffer so much as will 
satisfy the law, and thereby open a way for the sinner to es- 
cape. This is what Christ is supposed to have done— to 
have stepped in between the sinner and his punishment and 
endured that punishment, suffered the penalty of the law or 
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its equivalent, and so made it possible for the sinner to escape 
the punishment due his sins. The penalty being arbitrary, 
and not inflicted in the day of transgression, it can be trans- 
ferred, and so Christ can and did suffer the punishment that 
ought to have been inflicted upon man. 

But the doctrine under consideration being true, this is im- 
possible. Endless punishment as the penalty of the Divine 
law does not exist. Hence Christ could not and did not suffer 
that penalty, nor anything that was taken as its equivalent. 
Further, this doctrine teaches that punishment is not arbi- 
trary, but legitimate. It is tied to sin by “ irreversible,’ nat- 
ural” law. Sin and punishment stand to each other as cause 
and effect. It is of the “very nature” of things that if you 
do the one you must suffer the other. It is impossible, there- 
fore, for Christ to stepin between sin and its punishment, and 
suffer the latter without doing the former. He cannot bear 
the punishment of our sins, for in the very nature of things 
punishment is inseparable from sin. ‘ The soul that sinneth 
it must die,” and no other soul can die in its place. Conse- 
quently the substitutional theory of the atonement, so long 
regarded as pre-eminently Orthodox, cannot be true. 

But with this theory must go the idea of pardon in the sense 
of the remission of punishment. Punishment is inseparable 
from transgression ; it is certain. Christ does not and can- 
not bear it in our stead, and therefore he does not and cannot 
procure forgiveness for us in the sense of remitting our pun- 
ishment. This idea of the atoning work of Christ, in the 
sense of procuring pardon by remitting penalty, can have no 
place in a theology which accepts the doctrine that under “ ir- 
reversible, natural law sin tends to final permanence.” 

Thus far, then, we see what havoc this doctrine makes with 
time-honored Orthodoxy. It puts out all material fires, abol- 
ishes the pit as a place of external torment, makes way with 
endless punishment as the penalty of the Divine law, sets 
aside the atonement in the sense that Christ was punished for 
our sins, and turns out of doors the common doctrine that for- 
giveness is the remission of punishment. It pulls out these 


4 
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corner-stones, and tumbles these great pillars of Orthodoxy to 
the ground. But the worst is not yet. 

2. It destroys the whole system of rewards and punishments 
as commonly taught. This is very clear from what we have 
already said. For that system is, that we are rewarded for 
our good deeds and punished for our bad ones, not in this 
world, but in the next. Heaven and hell are both beyond the 
river, and we are given the one or the other, just as we have 
done good or evil on this side. All this the doctrine in review 
rejects. Its heaven and hell are no such external, foreign 
affairs. They are inward and spiritual, and with us and in us 
continually. The good man’s heaven is the constant blessed- 
ness of his goodness, and the bad man’s hell is the constant 
curse of his badness. In this world, and in all worlds, we 
are rewarded perpetually for our good deeds and punished for 
our bad ones. We have present joy for present virtue, and 
present pain for present sin, and this onward forever. Conse- 
quently the common Orthodox doctrine otf rewards and pun- 
ishment is undermined and must fall. 

With this doctrine must go also that of a great day of gen- 
eral judgment. That great day, with its bar of God, and its 
tragic displays of justice, this doctrine rules out of the Ortho- 
dox calendar. Christ can never ascend a throne at the end of 
time and call all the world before him, and divide the * sheed 
from the goats”; for that has already been done. By * irre- 
versible, natural law” each man tends constantly to his own 
place. Judgment keeps even pace with transgression. The 
books are balanced every night. Hence there is no judgment 
to he pronounced at the end of time, for every man is judged 
and rewarded just as he deserves, good or bad, day by day, 
and has gone down or up into final permanency long before 
that end comes. Consequently there is no call for, and in the 
“nature of things” there can be no such thing as a great day © 
of general judgment with its eternal awards'of good and ill. 

But if this doctrine goes, then that long list of Scripture 
texts that have been used time out of mind to prove it, must 
go also. — cannot be used i in the new theology. ‘They 

NE SERIZS. Vi. XX. 27 
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cannot be employed to prove the new doctrine, for they can- 
not be so construed as to match its thought. They cannot be 


so interpreted as to teach a perpetual judgment and a constant 


tendency to good or evil. They manifestly proceed on the old 
ground. If they refer to the future at all, they teach that we 
receive out of the body for the things done in the body. 
Their judgment is in the next world, but based upon what we 


have done, or are. in this world. The rich man was tormented 
not for his sin there, but for his sin here The wicked “ went 
away into everlasting punishment, and the righteous into life 
eternal,” not because they had any such tendency in their 


characters, but because one class had, and the .o'her had not, 
been kind to those in distress in this world. The wheat and 


the tares grew together until the harvest, and then came the 
judgment and separation. So with all the others. All these 


passages teach a judgment that proceeds according to deeds 


done, and if it is in the next world it sends people to heaven 
or hell for what they have done or are in this. If these Scrip- 
tures teach endless punishment at all, they do not base it on 


endless sinning, but award it as a retribution for sins already 


committed. Hence this doctrine sets them all aside. They 
can no longer be used. They are behind the age, out of date. 
Here, then, is another tremendous breach which this doc- 
trine makes in what has been long held as Orthodoxy. It 
destroys the system of rewards and punishments, sweeps away 
its judgment day, and takes out of its hand the great mass of 
its most efficient proof texts. We judge that our evangelical 
brethren had better go a little slow in adopting this doctrine. 
It is sure to make wild work with time-honored Orthodoxy. 
4. Finally, and still worse, if possible, it destroys the great 
doctrine of probation, so vital to the old system. This is the 


very heart and core of all practical Orthodoxy. All “ evan- 
gelical ” preaching goes on the ground that this is a world of 


probation, and that we prepare here either for heaven or hell 
hereafter. | Two ideas go to make up this doctrine however 


stated. (a) That this world, as Dr. Thompson says, “ isa 
world of probation and not of retribution; and the Bile 
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teaches that judgment and penalty are suspended in order 
that means of reformation miay ‘be tried.” (6) That this 
probation ends at death. Both of these ideas are rendered 


untenable, if this doctrine ofa tendency in sin to permanence 


be true.. (a.) As to this not being a'world of retribution : 
this doctrine rejects the assertion’ utterly, for it makes it spe- 
cially a world of retribution. We are punished when and 
where we sin, and just as long as we sin. (6.) This doctrine 


being true, probation cannot end, in each and every case at 


death. Until the recent deliverancés !! of Mr. Cook, it was a 
little difficult to ascertain the exact view upon this point. The 
general implication through all his lectures, is that. death is 


the point where every soul becomes permanently fixed in good 


or evil. But in one place he has these words: “There is to 


be a day, of which no man or angel knoweth, the time after which 
the unholy will continue to be unholy and the holy will con- 
tinue to be holy.” #2 These words indicate quite clearly that 


their author when he wrote them was not quite sure that pro- 


bation did not extend beyond death. Recently, however, he 
assures us that death is the point where all character takes 


its eternal bent, becomes fixed in the direction of its everlast- 


ing growth. There may be illumination and cunversion be- 
tween apparent and real death, but when real death takes 
place, in each and every case man’s destiny is fixed either for 
weal or woe. 

It is very clear that this teaching cannot be reconciled with 
that concerning the great law of moral tendency. This law 
is a moral process with which no physical process can inter- 
fere. It is a law also which must have ample room and un- 
limited time for its operation. To arbitrarily stop that opera- 


tion, as by the event of death, is to destroy the law. Proba- 
tion, according to this law, can be ended only by a persistent 


choice of evil, a choice that has become permanent. As Dr. 
Newman Smyth says, “ Let probation once be admitted to be- 
gin, not in the sin of the.race, but for each individual in per- 


1° Love. and Penalty, p: 182! 12 Lectures in Boston last winter. 
. 2 Orthodoxy, pe BO-". ° oe! 
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sonal choice, and it cannot logically be conceived as closed in 
any other way.” 1® But it would be absurd to say that proba- 
tion ends in this way in each and every case at death, that all 
character at this point ripens into permaneucy, good or bad. 
That is impossible in the “ nature of things.” All souls can- 
not attain unto a permanent choice of good or evil at death. 
Admit that this may be the case with a few of the very best 
and the very worst of mankind, it cannot be true with the 
great middle mass, as experience most clearly testifies. Of 
ninety and nine souls in every hundred at least, no such per- 
manent choice can be predicated at death ; and the assump- 
tion of any special illumination at that time which fixes their 
choice, is to violate the law contended for. These souls, tiiere- 
fore, if they ever ripen into this condition of permanency, 
must do it in the next world, for they have not done it in this. 
Consequently, probation must extend beyond death, and the 
old Orthodox idea that it is limited to this world must be given 
up. 
Such are some of the consequences of this doctrine that 
there is a law in the moral universe whereby character tends 
to, and does in the end ripen into, permanency in good or evil. 
This doctrine is revolutionary. Accept it and very little of 
old Orthodoxy will be left. In another article we will look 
into the proofs of this doctrine. Rev. Stephen Crane. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


The Resurrection of the Dead or an Exegesis of Portions of 
the 15th of 1 Corinthians. 


FIR8T PAPER. 


a 


Tue, subject indicated above is one that has often been ably 
discussed ; and the chapter in which it is treated of at length 
by the apostle Paul, has, from its unique character, received 

18 Introduction to Dorner’s Future State, p. 85. 
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more attention, perhaps, than any other portion of the New 
Testament. At the same time, the subject has not ceased to 
be interesting ; nor have the rich treasures of this wonderful 
chapter been all brought to light. 

All that Paul says, in the first part of the chapter, with a 
view to prove the resurrection, I designedly omit; as my pur-- 
pose is not to consider the proofs of the resurrection, but its 
nature, character and attributes, as they may be learned 
from this chapter. I will therefore begin, where Paul changes 
from one subject to the other. I follow the revised edition. 


“ But now hath Chris: been raised from the dead, the first 
Fruits of them that are asleep.” Verse 20. 


We doubt, if any part of Scripture was designed to repre- 
sent the dead as in a state of sleep, unless we confine this 
language to their bodies. When one dies, he is said to sleep 
or to fall asleep; and when the event is referred to after- 
wards, he is said to have slept, or to have fallen asleep. But 
the words are not designed to imply a continuous state of 
sleep. But if one is disposed to insist on the latter condition 
as taught by any passage, (the one above for instance, in the 
words “them that are asleep,’”) our reply is, that the refer- 
ence is to the body, which ze asleep. It is the body that falls 
asleep; and the same body continues to sleep. But it does 
not retain the soul in the same condition. 

In what sense is Christ the’ first fruits of the dead? “The 
question may be answered negatively and affirmatively. 1. 
Negatively. He is not the first fruits, bv being the first, in 
point of time, tat rose from the dead. He is not the first 
that rose from the dead to the present life; for he himself 
raised the daughter of Jairus, the widow’s son, and the 
brother of Mary and Martha. He is not the first that rose 
from the dead to the future life; for in his argument with 
the Sadduces, he proves'that the patriarchs rose before the 
time of Moses. Besides, the process of reasoning, made use 
of by the apostle, does not require that Jesus ve considered 
the first that rose from the dead. The argument of Paul 
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rests on the likeness of Christ to the rest of mankind, like that 
which the first fruits sustain to the rest of the harvest. 

2. Affirmatively. Christ is the first fruits of the dead, 
(and of the living,) by being the best. Besides being of the 
same kind, with the rest of the harvest, the first fruits were 
the best of their kind. And so was Christ. As he stands 
related to other intelligent beings, he is one like the rest ; 
and is as highly distinguished as were the first fruits, under 
the law of Moses, in their relation to the other fruits in the 
same field. 

The first fruits were an offering to Jehovah ; and all such 
offerings were required to be the best of their kind. The; 
must be without blemish. Jesus answers this description, 
and is therefore the first fruits. He is regarded here as the 
first fruits of the dead. The limitation was suggested by the 
subject. But he sustains the same relation to the living. It 
is true, that the first fruits were first in the order of time; 
and in some instances there were special reasons for this ; for 
the offering of the first fruits at the Passover was made at a 
time by which all subsequent festivals were determined. But 
in this case, the best were chosen; and hence they were 
called the first of the first fruits, meaning best. See Ex. 
xxiii. 19. The same term in Hebrew is used for first fruits 
and first born; and they were essentially the same; the one 
being applicable to vegetables, and the other to animals; and 
the figurative usage of both is the same. But in Jewish 
families, the first in the. order of time, was generally dis- 
carded, unless he was best as well as first. Neither in the 
family of Adam, Abraham, Isaac nor Jacob, was the first son 
treated as first born. 

From the distinction assigned to the first born, (or any 
son treated as such,) it became common to call any one the 
first born, that was signally distinguished among his peers. 
‘Thus saith the Lord ; Israel is my son, even my first born.” 
Ex. iv. 22. ‘TI will make him (David) my first born.” Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27. “I ama father to Israel, and Ephraim is my 
first born.” Jer. xxxi. 9. The first fruits are spoken of in 
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the same way. ‘Israel was holiness unto the Lord, and the 
first fruits of his increase.” Jer. ii. 3. ‘“ Woe unto them 
that are at ease in Zion, and trust in the mountain of 
Samaria, which are named chief (first fruits) of the nations.” 
Amos vi. 1. In a similar sense, Jesus Christ is “the first 
born of the dead,” and the * first born of all creation.” Col. 
i. 15,18. The early Christians were all first born. “To the 
general assembly and church of the first born,” etc. Heb. 
xii. 28. They were also the first fruits. ‘ Of his own will 
he brought us forth, by the word of truth; that we should 
be a kind of first fruits of his creatures.” Jas. i. 18. 


For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Verse 21. 


In neither branch of this passage, is there anything in the 
original answering to the word: came. The reason of its 
usage in the first branch, is obvious ; it was because man was 
supposed to refer to Adam; and that the apostle meant to 
say, ‘* By Adam came death.” Being used in this part of 
the passage, the sense seemed to require that it be used in 
the other part, man being here understood to refer to Jesus 
Christ. This, we are confident, is a wrong construction, and 
that the word came does not belong here. It is not common 
for a word to be supplied from the sense, except it be the verb 
of existence, as it is sometimes called, or. the verb to be. This 
is often supplied, between the subject and predicate, not 
being found in the original, and there, not being thought 
necessary to the sense. There are severai examples of this 
usage in this chapter, the supplied words being in italics in 
the old version, but not in the new. Had the translator 
followed the suggestion of these. passages, in the verse now 
under consideration, he would have given it to us in a better 
form, namely: By man is death; by man also is the resur- 
rection of the dead. | 

This is the affirmation of a universal truth. Man is to be 
taken in the broadest sense of that term, as denoting 
Humanity or Human Nature. Death exists in the world by 
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virtue of certain laws that belong to the nature of man. 
The resurrection exists by virtue of other laws. It is as nat- 
ural for man to live again as it is for him to die. The extinc- 
tion of our earthly being at death, is no more natural than is 
the renewal of life beyond death. These two constituents 
of man are represented, in the next verse, by Adam and 
Jesus Christ — Adam representing our mortality, and Jesus 
Christ our immortality. This is what I understand to be the 
teaching of Paul in this place. 

The usage of Adam and man in these verses, deserves 
more than a mere statement. In Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
there are different words for man; and it is important that 
we note the difference. One of these denotes man, as an 
order of beinzs ; another, having a more limited application, 
and denoting mar in his social relations;.and. a third used 
indefinitely. Our concern is now with the first of these, in 
Hebrew Adam, (OQ) in the Greek anthropos, (éOgmm0s,) 
and in the Latin homo. In the first chapters of Genesis, the 
word occurs in such a way, that it is often doubtful, whether it 
should be represented in our version by man or Adam. In 
Gen. ii. 15, the word occurs, and is rendered man; when 
Cruden, in his Concordance, gives the passage as one con- 
taining the proper name of Adam. In the 25th verse of the 
same chapter, the word is rendered man, when it has equal 
claim to being considered a proper name. Had the inten- 
tion been to speak of man and his wife, in their relation .of 
husband and wife, the word for man would not have been 
Adam, but ish (8) and as the latter is not used, but the 
former, it is evident that Adam, and not man should stand in 
the version. 3 

Paul is generally understood as using Adam as a proper 
name and referring to the first created man. This is highly 
probable, since he speaks of Christ in the same connection. 
But he evidently meant to call attention to the broad sense 
of the term as denyting humanity, and not a single individ- 
ual; and for the same reason, he uses the Greek word that 
corresponds to the Hebrew in its broad sense, namely: 
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anthropos. Some have endeavored to show, that Adam, in 
Genesis, is not a proper name, but denotes man or humanity, 
in its broadest ‘sense. This theory is exposed to serious 
objections ; but it grows out of the use of the word in its 
broad sense, as we have explained it. 


For as in Adam all die; 80 also in Christ shall all be made 
alive. Verse 22. 


That these names are used figuratively, is evident from 
several considerations. One is, that like all’ figures taken 
literally, they are absurd, if so regarded. In a figurative 
sense, to die in Adam, and to be made alive in Christ, may 
be rationally interpreted ; but, literally, they can not be. 
Again, in any other than a figurative sense, the passage is 
not true. ‘* By Adam is death.” But Adam had nothing to 
do in bringing death into the world. He was made mortal 
by his Creator, and we are mortal for the same reason. But 
the expressions, ‘* By man is death,” and * In Adam all die,” 
comprehend more than the introduction of death. The ref- 
erence is to death, in all ages of the world. ‘“ By man is the 
resurrection ; In Christ shall all be made alive.”. In-no 
sense is this literally true of Christ. The doctrine of the 
resurrection is taught by Jesus Christ ; he may be the author 
of it. But Paul is not speaking of the resurrection as a 
doctrine, but as a process or fact, of human experience. 
This last did not come from Jesus Christ, exzept Christ be 
taken as a figure of something else besides himself. 

Some may think that thé rendering of these verses can be 
so changed, as to admit of understanding the names, Adam 
and Christ, literally. By means of Adam, all die; also by 
means of Christ, shall all be made alive. The preposition 
used before Adam and Christ, is not the right one for the 
proposed change. It is the preposition en (ev;) whereas 
the one required for the new rendering, would be dia (d:a ;) 
and fortunately, both occur a number of times in the chapter 
before us, proving beyond a doubt, that the proposed change 
is not aliowable, as usage forbids it. 
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The whole subject is plain, and the sentiment true and 
profoundly philosophical, if we take the names, Adam and 
Christ, in a figurative sense, as denoting the two natures of 
man, set forth in the preceding verse. This is as plainly the 
meaning of the apostle as language can well make it. 

Some inferences may be drawn from the words, * By man 
is death; by man is the resurrection.” - One is, that what is 
true of one nan, is true of every man. If it could be denied 
of one, it could be denied of all. It follows that every man is 
morta!, and every man immortal. The compound nature 
of man, that brings to each death, brings to each a resurrec- 
tion. Another is, that the resurrection is co-eval with death. 
It belongs back as far in the past ; it reaches as far forward 
into the future. Death removes mankind, one at a time, and 
not all at once. Asin Adam all die, one ata time, or con- 
secutively, as they are called for, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive, one at a time, consecutively, when called for, 
and not all at once. 


But each in his own order ; Christ the first fruits ; then they 
that are Christ's at his coming. Verse 23. 


It may be doubtful, whether the first sentence was intended 
to modify the preceding statement, “ all shall be made alive,” 
or the two preceding statements; all die in Adam, but each 
in his own order; so in Christ shall all be made alive, but 
each in hisorder. ‘There can be no doubt, that there is an 
order of dying in Adam, as well as an order of being made 
alive in Christ, whether the passage was intended to cover the 
whole ground or not. Then there may be a question as to 
the kind of order, here intended. The original term tagma 
(rayne) occurs no where élse in the New Testament; and 
hence we are denied the privilege of consulting passages to 
learn the meaning of the term. But when-it is added, Christ 
the first fruits, the inference is, that the order of rank or 
quality is had in view; unless we may suppose an order of 
time and quality may both be included. When Christ is 
spoken of as the first fruits, the order of rank or quality is 
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meant. Among the dying, he ranks first; and also among 
those that are made alive. 

Those that are Christ’s occupy the next rank. Not those 
that are Christ’s at his coming. The ellipsis should be sup- 
plied thus: They that are Christ’s shall be made alive at his 
coming. There is no reason for making the apostle limit the 
second rank—the rank next to Christ—to those that were 
his at his coming. More likely, all are meant that were his, 
indefinitely ; in which case the clause, “at his coming ” will 
naturally define the time, when they that are Christ’s shall 
be made alive. This is the construction of the French ver- 
sion. (Mais chacun en son propre rang; Christ est les 
premices ; ensuite ceux qui lui appartiennent resuseiteront @ 
son avenement. ) 

Two things may confirm the argument for the order of 
rank, in this passage. One is, that tagma, though used but 
once in the New Testament, is nearly related to taxis (rakis,) 
as having the same derivation ; and this last, as well as the 
verb (tacow,) from which both are derived, is of trequent 
occurrence, and has the sense of order, in respect to rank, or 
quality. The other is, that the original of then, in the‘old 
version, afterwards, is used in respect to rank. It is so used in 
the following instances: ‘And God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
then (enera) miracles, then (era nearly the same,) gifts of 
healing,” etc. 1 Cor. xii. 28. ‘ King of righteousness, and 
then also (ezera) King of Salem,” etc. Heb. vii. 2. ‘‘ First 
pure, then (ezera) peaceable.” Jas. iii. 17. In these pas- 
sages, the reference is to rank or quality. It may be added, 
that tagma, the original of order, is explained by the lexicons, 
to denote a “ band of soldiers, a cohort or legion.”” So Park- 
urst and Schrevelius, the former refers to Macknight and 
Wetstein, as authorities. The latter quotes from Dionysius 
Halicarnassus and Strabo, and refers to Josephus, Jewish 
Wars. iii. 6. This definition is in beautiful harmony with a 
progressive and continuous ressurrection. Like a well 
ordered army on the march, mankind are moving forward, 
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each in his own rank, into the immortal life. Jn the army of 


mankind, every man has his moral status as well as his own 
rank and file; and this, though immensely important, in con- 
nection with the resurrection, is very imperfectly represented 


by an army of men. 
They that are Christ’s, are of course Christians—men that 


embrace his doctrines and imitate his example. In the order 
of quality, as a body of people, they are next to Christ, 


though his inferiors in the excellency of their characters, 
Besides the general rank here assigned them, every one has 


his own individual and separate standing, and this goes with 
him into the resurrection state. This is, indeed, carrying 
the same moral distinctions into the next life that belong to 
men in this world ; but the doctrine seems to be authorized 
and demanded, both by the language before us, and by many 
other passages. If our position is no higher in the future 
life, for the attainments we make, as Christians, in this 
world, than that of men who have known nothing of Christ, 
or have made no effort to live according to his requirements, 
then much of the other teaching of the Bible, as well as of 
Paul in this chapter, is strangely discordant and contra- 
dictory. 

We cannot resist the conclusion, that in the future world or 
resurrection state, every man will have such a rank or posi- 
tion, as he is justly entitled to, from his moral and spiritual 
standing at the moment of death. The doctrine seems cssen- 
tial to a complete recognition of one’s self as well as the recog- 
nition of others. If the resurrection, by any power of its 
own, elevates one man toa higher position than he occupied 
before, either in intellect or morals, it must lave the same 
effect upon all; and that will leave them as far apart as 
before, 

To be made alive in Christ does not imply equality. Paul 
speaks of babes in Christ. Who shall say, there will be no 
babes in’ Christ in the resurrection state? ‘He that is in 
- Christ is a new creature.” This passage implies no greater 
changé in one than in another; and this leaves the same 
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diversity that existed before. That all men will cease to sin, 
when they are taken away from the influences of the earthly 


or sensual nature, isa reasonable doctrine in itself, and a 
legitimate conclusion from much of Paul’s language, relating 
to this subject, as well as that of other Scripture writers. 


But this will make them alike in one particular only, namely, 


freedom from sin. In all other respects, of intellect and 
morals, they will be as widely separated, as they were before. 
There is no way to avoid this conclusion, but by ascribing 


partiality and injustice to the moral Ruler of the universe. 


It is claimed that God will treat all men alike, in the immor- 
tal life. No doubt this is so; but this, so far from making 
all men alike, or their conditions the same, will leave them 


with all the diversity of character and condition that belonged 
to them before. To bring them to the same position, his 
treatment of them must be very unlike. 

One thing more in this connection. ‘They that are Christ’s.”” 
How many are embraced in this expression? We do not ask 
for a definite number; but does the language embrace all 
men or only a part? It is well known that there is a class 
of Christians, who use this passage to prove, that the future 
life is for Christians: only. None are made alive but they 
that are Christ’s. To make the different parts of the pas- 
sage agree, these people change the words, “In Christ shall 
all be made alive,’’ so as to make them read, * All that are in 
Christ shall be made alive.” All that are not in Christ are 
shut out, by one part of the passage, and all that are not 
Christ’s, by another part. 

To avoid the inference that only Christians are made alive, 
another class of believers hold that all men have been given 
to Christ, even the remote heathen, never heard of him; and 
though all are not believers,.all are Christ’s, und destined 
to be brought in and become his, in a still more. endearing 
sense. There is no lack of evidence that all mankind have 
been given to Christ, and are his. But there is no need of 
going away from the passage before us, for evidence that the 
expression, “ they that are Christ’s,” does not exelude any 
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from the resurrection state.. Paul begins with the broad 
statement, that all who die in Adam, shall be made alive in 
Christ. “After asserting a universal resurrection, in language 
that can be changed from that meaning, only by a quibble, it 
is not likely that he uses an expression which contradicts 
what he has just said. Either, therefore, all men are Christ’s, 
or those that are not included in this expression are brought 
in afterwards. We take the latter position. Paul has mentioned 
two classes or ranks; Christ, the first and highest; and 
Christians, the next. The third comes in under the statement 
that Death shall be destroyed, which implies the resurrection 
of all that were not included in the foregoing ranks or orders. 


Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father; when'-he shall: have abolished all rule, 
and authority and all power; for he must reign, till he hath 
put all his enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
abolished in death. Verses 24-26. : 


~ Then cometh the end? More briefly, then the end. End° ' 
of what? We must consult the connection for the answer. 
Paul is describing the resurrection, as a progressive work. 
The end being mentioned, is evidence that the resurrection is 
a progressive and continuous process. If it were one simulta- 
neous act at the end of the world, it would hardly have been 
spoken of as having an end. But, beginning with the first 
man that diéd, and ending with the last, the end would be, 
when men ceased to live and die. Then the end. When will 
the end be?’ The preceding context should give the answer. 
But the sense of the passage requires that the words, “* Then 
the end,” should be préceded by some of the words, that now 
follow. We would read the words as follows: “When he shall 
deliver up the kingdom ‘to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have abolished all rule and all authority and power. (For 
he must reign till he hath put‘all his enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy that shall be abolished is death. ) Then the 


end. oe, 
The preceding connection can now be ‘safely taken as 
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defining the time of the end. It is when Jesus has accom- 
plished what is here descritted. ‘The last thing mentioned is 
death. It is called an enemy and the last; the assertion of 
the apostle is empliatic, that it shall be abolished. This 
enemy being an inanimate thing, an evil agency, the reason- 
able inference is, that the other enemies are similar. Hence 
too, the mention of rule, authority and power, as enemies ; 
not rulers, nor those that have authority and power. 

With the understanding which we place on the words, “ at 
his coming,” it is perfectly proper to use them, as defining 
the time of the end. Jesus said to his apostles, that he went 
away to prepare a place for them, and would come again to 
receive them to himself. If we understand this language as 
applicable to all: Christians as well as the apostles, Paul will 
be made to say, that Christians are made alive’in’ Christ, at 
his coming to take them to‘ himself; and when all are taken 
home in this manner, then the end. This makes all the 
events that follow this clause, as well as the coming of Christ 
that precedes it, to terminate in the end. 

This view of the passage makes the resurrection of the 
apostles, (and inferentially of all others,) to be at death, and 
consequently in a consecutive order, so long as men live and 
die. Of course, the promise to come, and take his disciples 
to himself, is figurative, and to be received and’ enjoyed by 
faith, and therefore made to believers only. The intention 
of Jesus was, to assure his disciples of his great love, equal 
to that of one, who should literally honor his friends, in the 
manner described. If the same promise is not made to 
those who are not Christians, it is not because Jesus is not 
equally interested in their welfare ; but because they lack the. 
faith that is indispensable to the enjoyment of such a promise. 


For he put all things in subjection under his feet. But when 
he saith, All things are: put in subjection, it is evident that He 
is excepted, who did subject all things unto him. And when all 
things have. been subjected unto him, then shall the Son also him- 
self be subjected: to’ him that did atin all. wea 9 unto tim, 
that God may be all in all. 
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In the passage’ before quoted, the apostle describes the 
destruction of all enemies, even the last, and bases his argu- 
ment on a passage in Ps. cx. 1. in the present passage, he 
argues the subjection of all intelligent beings to Christ and 
God, and bases the argument on Ps. viii. 6. 

By a careful examination of the two passages, especially 
the Greek, it will be seen, that the two processes described in 
them are very different. One, is the removal of evils; the 
other, is the subjection of men. Both the evils and the men, 
by a common Scripture usage, are designated things: but the 
description is in language that leaves no doubt as to what is 
meant. Besides, among the things abolished, is death; and 
among those subject, is Jesus Christ. These determine the 
character of their associates, respectively. 

The two processes are furthermore made plain by the two 
verbs employed to express them; on one side, katargeo, and 
on the other, hupotasso (xatagyew ‘vaotacow.) The first is not 
the ordinary term for destroy, and is better suited to the place 
it fills. It is found twenty-five times in the New Testament, 
and is variously rendered, to make of non-effect, to make void, 
to bring to naught, to do away, to put away, to abolish, etc. See 
Rom. iii. 8, 81; iv. 14; vi.6; 1 Cor. i. 28; ii. 6,; xiii. 10, 
11; 2 Cor. iii. 138; 2 Thess. ii. 8; 2 Tim. i. 10; Heb. ii. 14. 

When evils are abolished, in the manner indicated ty the 
apostle, this word is more suitable than destroy, as when sin 
ceases, by the universal practice of virtue, or death is done 
away, by the resurrection of all men to immortality. 

The word used for subjection, hupotasso, is found twenty- 
nine times, (six times in the passage before us.) and its prin- 
cipal renderings are, to be subject, tv be in subjection, to sub- 
ject, to be made sulject. In King James’ version, there is a 
much greater variety. See Luke ii. 51; Rom. iii. 7; xiii. 1,5; 
: ~~ xiv. 7 aa xvi. 16; Eph. i. 22; v. 21, 22, 24; Phil. 

. 21; Tit. iii. 1; Heb. ii. 5, 8; 1 Pet. ii. 13. In most 
ati the al is used of that kind of subjection, which is 
understood ‘to ‘be voluntary and happy ;. but in the instance 
before us, the matter is settled by the fact, that tlre Son’ of 
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God is subject, as well as all other beings; and we must con- 
clude that his subjection is a voluntary and happy one. 

Another important point is, that the subjection is univer 
sal. This is proved, first by the terms employed, that do not 
admit of any limitation; and second, by the only exception 
admitted, which,is God. “It is manifest that he is ex- 
cepted;” and it is equally manifest, that he is the only 
exception. 

It is an interesting circumstance, that this term, hupetasso, 
is composed in part, of tasso (tacow,) the root of tagma, 
order, and has the same meaning; only one is a verb and the 
other a noun. Hence the first definition given by Schrevelius, 
is certo ordine subjicio, to subject in a certain order. All will 
be subject ; first to Christ and then to God; but not in the 
same order. Christ is first, (God alone excepted,) and next 
to him all Christians, as a body or class. But these, and all 
others, will occupy severally, their own rank or order, so that 
there will be the same variety, intellectually and morally, in 
the resurrection life, as there is now. They will all occupy a 
much higher position than at present; but all being elevated 
alike, or nearly so, they will be as far apart as they were 
before. 

The passage we have been considering, namely, 1 Cor. xv. 
20-28, is the most decisive, in a dogmatic point of view, of 
almost any passage in the New Testament. Paul established 
the doctrine of a universal resurrection, based like death on 
the nature of man. He then shows conclusively, that when 
the end comes, and men live and die no more, all moral evils 
will be removed by the prevalence of universal good ; and all 
intelligent beings will be subject to the Father, Jesus Christ. 
included, and God will be all in all. 

W. FE. Manley, D. D. 
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MAYA LITERATURE. 


ARTICLE XXX. 


Maya Literature. 


THE scholar, who has mourned over the destruction of the 
Alexandrian Library, had every reason to giye vent to his sor- 
row, principally, because it embraced the whole Greek and 
Latin literature. If he has the right to censure the fanatical 
archbishop, Theodosius, ! who caused this wanton destruction, 
so also the anthropologist and philologist have just grounds 
of complaint against the narrow-minded, bigoted bishops 
Zumarraga and Landa, the former having made a bonfire of 
the ancient Mexican Mss.2,- What Zumarraga had done in 
Mexico, Landa imitated in Yucatan. Nothing better could 
be expected of one who has been described as being harsh, 
illiberal, and bitterly fanatic. 

«Twenty-seven rolls of parchment covered with hieroglyph- 
ics, were among the articles burned by Bishop Landa, at 
Mani, in 1562, in a general destruction of everything which 
related to the ancient life of the nation. He himself says 
that he burned all that he could lay his hands upon, to the 
great distress of the natives.”® Although Landa was the 
inveterate foe of the, traditions and religious expressions of 
tl.e Mayas, yet to him we owe the knowledge of their system 
of writing and methods of thought. Although he is deserv- 
ing of the severest condemnati: n, yet it must be remembered 
he acted in the spirit of his age and nation. It was unfortu- 
nate for both the world and the civilized native Americans 


1The common belief that the library was destroyed by command of the Calif 
Omar, A. D. 642 is erroneous. This account has no other foundation than the asser- 
tion ot Abulpharagius, an obscure historian. During the seige of Alexandria, by 
Julius Cesar, the larger portion of the library was burned, but afterward was in 
part replaced by the library of Pergamus which had been presented to Cleopatra by 
Antony. Theodosius, at the head of a crowd of Christian fanatics, stormed and 
destroyed it, being partly burned and partly dispersed, The historian, Orosius (about 
A. D. 414) saw only the empty shelves. 

2 Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. II., p. 525. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Vol. I., p 
104. Clavigero’s History of Mexico, Vol. II., p. 218. Short’s North Americans of 
Antiquity, p.429. Baldwin's Ancient America, p. 189. 


8 Brinton’s Maya Chronicles, p. 95. 
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that the Spaniards crossed the ocean. Wherever was placed 
the heel of the Castilian in the New World, blight and decay 
have been the result to the aboriginal races. Their conquest 
was an unmitigated curse, the evil effects of which remain 
even at this late day. When, in the year 1527, the Spaniards 
sailed along the coast of Yucatan, they saw many well built 
stone monuments, the country strewn with large cities which 
recalled to their memories the best of Spain The pcople 
were civilized, dressed in cotton garments, polite and pleas- 
ant in manners, “‘ navigating large boats propelled by sails, 
traveling on well constructed roads and causeways that, in 
point of beauty and solidity, could compare advantageously 
with similar Roman structures in Spain, Italy, England, or 
France.” * A mighty change has come over both the country 
and its people. Instead of being the most cultured people 
on the continent, the Spaniard’s rule and religion have re- 
duced them to an abject, servile race, scarcely ever »..entioned, 
save by men of science. 

Of all native American languages the Maya has been the 
most persistent ; for notwithstanding the vicixsitudes of the 
last three hundred years, wars, political and religious convul- 
sions, degeneracy of the race, the great efforts to wipe out 
the last vestiges of the native tongue, it is still spoken by 
200,000 Indians of pure blood, and 100,000 of mixed blood, 
or of European descent. Instead of succumbing to the lan- 
guage of the conquerors, it possessed suffivient vitality to 
force itself upon the invaders; and, at this late day whole 
families of pure Spanish blood know no other language than 
the Maya, and not less than 500,000 people speak the differ- 
ent dialects of this parent stock. 

As fragments of the great Alexandrian Library have been 
preserved, so also have. hidden copies of both Mexican and 
Maya manuscripts, belonging to prehistoric times, been 
brought to light. Among the latter, written in the original 
Maya characters, the following have been recorded : 

1. The Codex Tro, or Troano, discovered by the Abbé 

4 Le Plongeon’s Vestiges of the Mayas, p. 15. 
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Brasseur de Bourbourg, at Madrid, in 1864, and published by 
the French government in 1869. It is now accessible to the 
American public, for it constitutes part 3 of Vol. V. of “Con- 
tributions to North American Ethnology.” The original 
document consists of thirty-five leaves and seventy pages 
each of which is larger than the Dresden Codex and smaller 
than a page of the Codex Peresianus. 

2. The Codex Peresianus is only a fragment, and was dis- 
covered by Prof. Leon de Rosny, in 1859, in the National 
Library, Paris. By order of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion only ten photographic copies were struck for the use of 
scholars, one of which reached this country. It consists of 
eleven leaves, twenty-five pages, each nine inches long and 
five and one-fourth inches wide. 

3. The Dresden Codex is preserved in the Royal Library 
at Dresden. It has thirty-nine leaves, thirty-five of which 
are colored and inscribed on both sides, making over seventy- 
four pages. The total length of the sheet is a fraction over 
ten feet, seven inches, and the height of each page is eleven 
inches and three-fifths, the width a fraction over three inches. 

These three codices were written on paper made from the 
mague plant, whick grows luxuriantly in most parts of 
Yucatan. 

To the above are to be added one other in Europe and two 
in Mexico, which are in private hands, and supposed to be of 
the same character. As Landa says, it was the custom to 
bury with the priests what they had written, it is possible 
that others will be found, for the tombs were sometimes con- 
structed out of solid stones firmly cemented together, and 
consequently well calculated to resist moisture and other ele- 
ments of destruction. These books related to their history, 
astrological predictions and divinations, mythology, the ritual 


and calendar, and their system of healing disease. 
All the subjects above treated afford interesting matter to 


the student. The numeral system has been well developed 


by recent writers, including the peculiar method of comput- 
ing time. Their mythology is of interest to the theologian. 
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A people given to literature not only by culture but also by 
the accumulated wealth of generations, would prove their de- 
votion amid the conflict of a revolution. This people was 
naturally a literary people. As late as the middle of the last 
century the Prebend of the Cathedral of Merida noticed that 
the natives were very desirous of obtainining knowledge, and 
eagerly perused everything they could lay their hands upon. 
After the conquest the natives continued to write in their 
own language, but adopted the Roman characters. These 
modern Maya manuscripts, written soon after the con- 
quest, have received the name of “The Book of Chilan 
Balam,” which were “old writings,” made up from ancient 
hieroglyphical manuscripts, memory and traditions. In 
order to distinguish between the various books, the name of 
the village where the book was composed was added. The 
word ‘“Chilan,” strictly speaking, means “ interpreter ” 
“ mouth-piece,” from ‘ Chij,” “the mouth,’ and hence 
Landa says “ Chilan was the name of their priest, whose duty 
it was to teach the sciences, to appoint holy days, to treat the 
sick, to offer sacrifices, and especially to utter the oracles of 
the gods. They were so highly honored by the people that 
usually they were carried on litters on the shoulders of the 
devotees.” ® : “ Balam” literally means “ tiger,’ and was 
applied to a class of priests, and among the natives is still 
used to designate the protective spirits of fieids and towns. 

The Book of Chilan Balam of Mani, of Tizimin, of Chu- 
mayel in three parts, forma part of Vol. I. of “ Aboriginal 
American Literature,” to which is also added “ the Chronicle 
of Chac Xulub Chen, by Nakuk Pech,” which is a history of 
the conquest written by a native chief, in the year 1562. 

Our principal source, however, of aboriginal Maya history 
is derived from the early Spanish historians, Lizana,® the 
earliest historian, who came to Yucatan in 1569, and died 
1599 ; Aguilar,’ cura of Valladolid in Yucatan, 1596 ; Cog- 


5 Maya Chronicles,, p. 69. 


6 Bernado de Lizana, Historia de Yucatan (Valladolid) 1638. 
7Pedro Sauchez de Aguilar, Informe contra Idolorum cultores del Obispado de Yu- 
catan. (Madrid). 1639. F 
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oliudo, ® the best known of all those historians; and Landa,?® 
who was the first bishop, and arrived August 1549, died 
April 1579. In the study of the language the Spanish gram- 
marians and lexicographers have been of invaluable assist- 
ance, having produced thirteen grammars and seventeen 
dictionaries. The first grammar was that of Father Luis de 
Villalpando, the early missionary who died in 1552. The 
leading authority is Pedro Beltran, a native of Yucatan and 
an instructor in the Maya language at Merida about 1740. 
The first dictionary was published in the city of Mexico in 
1571, in all probability based upon the vocabulary of Villal- 
pando. This remained the only one for three centuries that 
had been put to press, and yet was not known, during that 
time in Yucatan. Don Juan Pio Perez published at Merida 
a Maya-Spanish dictionary containing 20,000 words. ” 

From Spanish and native sources the whole history of the 
race may be gleaned, all of which have a bearing on the 
ruined cities which have excited the wonder of the world. 


8 Diego Lopez Cogolludo, Historia de Yucatan. (Madrid). 1688. 
9 Diego de Landa, Relacion de las Casas de Yucatan. 


10 The language is not difficult to learn. I give a sample with an interlinear trans- 
lation. It is taken from a prophecy of the priest Pech, (1469) which appears in sev- 
eral of the Books of Chilan Balam : 

FREE RENDERING. 
The word of the Lord Pech the Priest. 


At that time it will be well to know the 


U Than Ahau Pech  Ahkin 
The word of the ruler Pech the Priest 
Tu kinil uil u natabal kine, 


at that time well the to know time 
Yume ti yokcab_ te ahtepal. 
the Lord of the world of the 1.uler 
Uale cancit u katunil, 
After four of katuns 
Uchi uale hahal ul. 
Will occur then the truth the bringin 
Tu kin  kue yoklal u 


Cane, 
At that time a god by reason of his name 


In kubene yume. 
I deliver as a lord. 
Ti a-uich-ex tu bel a uliah, Ahitza 
For your eyes be on the road your guest 
men of ltza, 
U yum — cab ca ulom. 
the lord of the earth when shall arrive. 
Than tu chun ahau Pech ahkin, 
the word of beginnning ruler Pech the 
priest 
Tu kinil uil can ahau katun 
At the time of fourth ruler time 
Uale tan hicil u_katunil 
At toward the close of the katun 


tidings 
Of the Lord, the ruler of the world. 
After four katuns (period of time), 
Then will occur the bringing of the 
truth. 
At that time one who is a god by his 
name, ‘ 
I deliver to you as a lord. 


Be your eyes on the road for your guest, 
Men of Itza, 


When the lord of the earth shall arrive. 


The word of the first ruler, Pech, the 
priest, 


At the time of the fourth katun 
At the end of the katun. 
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The origin, history, and mythology of the race can not be 
fully entered into here although it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to some things. According to the native chroniclers 
their records extend back to A. D. 121, at which time they 
left Nonoual. According to the Book of Chilan Balam of 
Mani, a league had been previously formed between the four 
Tutulxin in the land of Tulapan. Thence they journeyed 
four katuns™ before arriving in Yucatan. In the sixth 
katun of the second great cycle, 12 Chichen Itza was discov- 
ered. It was taken possession of eighty years after its dis- 
covery and held a period of one hundred and -forty years, or 
say, abandoned about the year 614 A. D. It was re-occupied 
three hundred and twenty years later, held one hundred and 
twenty years, when it was finally destroyed (about A. D. 
1081). Uxmal was founded about A. D. 918. Mayapan was 
founded about 20 years after the settling of Uxmal, and was 
overthrown about eighty years before the Spaniards were seen, 
“by foreigners from the mountains.” One hundred years 
before the city was depopulated “‘ naked cannibals came,” 
and it is not unlikely that these ‘‘ wild savages” had much to 
do with the decay of the Maya nation. After the destruction 
of Mayapan ¥ the difficulties of the nation fully set in. They 
had reached the golden age of their history, but through 
severe trials and long sufferings, having at one time (six 
hundred years before the conquest) been vassals of the 
Aztecs. When the Spaniard first saw the land, many of the 
great cities were in ruins, and the nation divided into nine- 

11 A katun is a period of 20 years. Hence they were 80 years journeying to Yuca- 


tan. But as they arrived the first year of the thirteeuth akau, one more year must 
be added, making in all 81 years. 


12 There is some disagreement relative to the length of the great cycle, some putting 
it at 260 years and others at 312. The former is probably correct. This would make 
the discovery of Chichen Itza 220 years after their arrival. It was however heard of 
20 years earlier, thus proving the city was there before the advent of the Mayas. 


18 For many generations the larger part of the peninsula had been ruled in peace 
under “ a confederation of several tribes, whose capital city was Mayapan, ten leagues 
south of where Merida now stands, and whose ruins still cover many hundred acres 
of the plain. Somewhere about the year 1440 there was a general revolt of the east- 
ern provinces ; Mayapan itself was assaulted and destroyed, and the peninsula was 
divided among a number of petty chieftains.’ Brinton’s American Hero Myths, p. 144. 
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teen petty States, each ruled by a hereditary chief, who care- 
fully preserved the records of his noble birth. He was 
assisted by various subordinate officials, each having his sep- 
arate duties to perform. At this time personal possession of 
the land did not exist, but annually it was parceled out 
among the members of the community as their wants re- 
quired. 

The Supreme Being, the Creator, was Hunab Ku, called 
also Kinehahau, “the mouth or eyes of the sun,” and whose 
spouse was Ixazluoh, honored as the inventor of weaving. 
The people believed in two culture heroes, Itzamn4 and Ku- 
kulean. The first was their ancient leader, guide and civil- 
izer. He was their first priest and properly taught them the 
rites of religion and how to please the gods; he declared the 
mysteries of plants, and became the patron of the healers and 
diviners. That they might become learned he invented 
letters, the same used in their manuscripts and carved upon 
their edifices. He laid out and constructed the noble edi- 
fices of Itzamal, over which he ruled, enacting just and equit- 
able laws, which made the people prosperous and happy. 

Kukulcan is later in date aud less national in character. 
He directed the minds of the people to the arts of peace; he 
constructed the great city of Mayapan, in which was erected 
to him a temple having circular walls and four doors directed 
towards the four cardinal points. Under his beneficent reign 
the nation enjoyed its halcyon days of prosperity and peace. 
They even forgot the use of arms, living upon the harvests 
which were produced in abundance. 

Besides gods and hero-myths they held that there were four 
spirits who supported the firmament, whom they called Bacab. 
They were four brothers and were regarded as air gods. An 
important deity was Echuah the patron of merchants and 
travelers. A magnificent temple was erected at Tihoo, the 
present Mérida, for the worship of Baklam Chaam, the Pria-. 
pus of the Mayas. 

The cross and serpent symbol, which have received so 
much attention, were found throughout the country, both of 








a 
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which are connected with Mexican worship, and the symbols 
of which are found in the valley of the Mississippi. 

As might be expected the people were very superstitious, 
believing in the fulfilment of dreams, the influence of omens 
and the power of witches and wizards, the cries of birds and 
animals, regarding that sorcerers had the power to metamor- 
phose themselves into dogs, pigs, and other animals; and 
whose glance was death to any victim. 

They believed in a future state of existence, placing in the 
grave of the dead man his property, also various kinds of 
food and drink that the spirit might not want in its journey 
to the abode beyond. The god of the underworld was Xibalba, 
and according to the true meaning of the word, he must be 
regarded as harmless. Xibalba, the underworld, under the 
influence of Christian catechizing, came to mean a place of 
torment, notwithstanding the protests of the natives who 
declared that such was not the ancient belief. “ 

Another class of writings are presented varying from the 
two classes above mentioned. This class has not yet been 
deciphered, although efforts have been made to unravel its 
mysteries. It has already been mentioned that some of the 
great cities now in ruin, were occupied by the Mayas, and 
probably nearly all the ruined cities of Yucatan were origi- 
nally constructed by them, all of which bear evidence of 
writings carved in stone forming part of the edifices. 

The ruined cities of Yucatan are scarcely rivalled in their 
imposing temples, and great extent, by similar structures in 
other parts of the earth. It is hard to believe that from eight 
hundred to a thousand years ago there was a civilization in 
America rivalling that of Europe of the same time. But 
their structures still stand, though decaying, silent memorials 
of past grandeur, wonderful civilization, and great power. 
These ruined cities have been made known to the world by 
Antonio del Rio, Waldeck, #* Norman,?” Catherwood and 
14 Brinton’s Myths of the New World, p. 269. 

15 Descriptions of the Ruins of an American City (Palenque). London. 1822. 
16 Voyage Pittoresque et Archéologique dans la Province d’ Yucatan. Paris. 1838. 
17 Rambles in Yucatan. New York. 1843. 
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Stephens, ® and the Abbé Brasseur de Brourbourg. The 
work of Stephens is in two volumes, finely illustrated and 
readily accessible. Bancroft’s work also deserves honorable 
mention, although it is based on the researches of others. 
Volume four contains many illustrations of these interesting 
remains. The principal ruins are Palenque (in Chiapas) 
Uxmal, Kabah, Labn4, Chichen Itza, Mayapan, Izamal Lab- 
phak, Tuloom, Cozumel, Campeche, and many others. Where 
now is the city of Merida was once the great city of Nolicah- 
tetiho. Here were five temples, but not in use when the 
Spaniards arrived, nor had they been for several generations. 

The seulptures on the walls, equaling in accuracy those of 
Caucasian nations, the serpent emblems, and many other 
things worthy of particular notice must be passed over, and 
the space occupied by a brief description of the “ Palenque 
Tablet,” illustrations of which are given in all the important 
works on the archeology of Yucatan and Chiapas, the most 
elaborate being “ The Palenque Tablet in the United States 
National Museum,” by Charles Rau, and published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. The Tablet was found in the 
Temple of the Cross, in the inmost sanctuary of all. The 
surface of the rear wall was carved with three stones present- 
ing an area six feet four inches high and ten feet eight inches 
wide. The central of the three stones bears the inscription 
which has excited so much interest, comment and speculation. 
In the center of the group is an ornamented cross with a 
hideous bird perched upon it. On the right is a priest, hold- 
ing in his extended arms an infant, as if intending to offer it 
asa sacrifice. On the left is a priestess, having a cross on 
one of her garments that extends from the neck. There is a 
very marked expression of pain on the faces of both the 
officiating personages. On either extremity of the Tablet are 
six perpendicular columns of hieroglyphics, the meaning of 
which has not been solved. Prof. KE. S. Holden # proposed a 
method of deciphering the Maya hieroglyphics, and also gives 


18 Incidents of Travelin Yucatan. New York. 1844. 
19 Recherches sur les Ruins de Palenque. Paris. 1866. 
20 Native Races. New York. 1875. 

21 First Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 1879-80. 
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a cut of the Tablet. But as he acknowledges that he is en- 
tirely unacquainted with the Maya language, and knows but 
little of its literature, he cannot be taken as authority upon 
the subject. 

As might be expected the early Spaniards had various con- 
jectures concerning what they saw among this singular people. 
The cross suggested to their minds that Christianity had pre- 
ceded them,and even that St. Thomas had been there and deliv- 
ered the message. They were ignorant of the fact that the 
cross is older than Christianity.72 This formed a basis to 
proceed farther and establish Christian doctrines, prominent 
among which was the Trinity,—the first person of which was 
Izona, the Great Father ; the second was the son or Bacab, 
born of the virgin Chibirias, who, scourged and crucified, de- 
scended into the shadow-land, and on the third day arose 
again, and ascended into heaven; the third person was 
Echuah, the Holy Ghost. This Christ-myth was an impossi- 
bility in the Maya pantheon ; nor is it to be supposed that the 
monks deliberately manufactured the story. They set 
out to find the above true, and consequently succeeded in 
obtaining the information. It is a well-known trait of Indian 
character that he gives such information as is particularly 
sought for. By plying the Mayas closely, the answers were 
given, when the spirit of the questions had been manifested, 
to suit the interlocutor. 

Off of the same pattern is the doctrine of a personal evil 
spirit. Both native and invader were equally superstitious, 
and the latter was particularly suspicious of the former, 
while he in turn was lenient and confiding. The Spaniards 
did not deny the gods of the Mayas, but represented them as 
demoniacal agencies, and frequently crossed themselves in 
order to keep off charms and spells, thus giving to Maya be- 
lief a bad odor. 

The origin of this people has been a matter of much spec- 


22 The height of the overflow of the river Nile was indicated by a piece of wood 
fastened horizontally to an upright beam. If the tlood reached this mark, the crops 
were abundant ; if not, famine ensued. Hence, in Egypt the cross was worshipped as 
a symbol of life and generation, or feared as an image of decay 2nd death. Among 
other nations it was an emblem of phallic rites. 
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ulation. Great efforts by various authors, have been made to 
connect them with the people of Asia, Africa and Europe. 
Language, custom, and religion have been brought to estab- 
lish this connection. This question will only be solved when 
the birth-place of other American aboriginies is pointed out. 
The more careful investigators agree with Morton, in his 
Crania Americana, that the various American nations are but 
different expressions of one common type, although separated 
and differing widely in degrees of civilization. That certain 
similarities can be traced in widely diverging nations, are 
well known to the student of ethnology. That by no means 
- proves identity, but may, however, go a long way in estab- 
lishing the unity of the human race. Because the Mayas 
believed that the spirit having suffered a proportioned time 
for misdeeds whilst on earth, and enjoyed a correspond- 
ing amount of bliss for good deeds, will then return to the 
earth and live a material life; and because of the corrupti- 
bility of human flesh, they erected statues of woed, terra- 
cotta, and stone in the semblance of the deceased, that the 
returning spirits might find and impart life to them and use 
them for bodies, that by no means proves the Mayas to have 
been of either Egyptian or Hindoo origin. It may yet be es- 
tablished (and it looks very much like it) that the Mayas 
believed in the transmigration of the soul, as have many 
other nations besides the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, 
Where this doctrine originated no man can tell,— probably. 
back in that primitive period when sentences were first 
formed. 

Like all American tribes and nations the future of the 
Mayas is dark and gloomy. A people whose spirit and 
national life are crushed out cannot hope to rise again. 
They must pass away. But as they have in part adopted the 
customs of, and amalgamated with the Spaniards, they may 
live for several generations, being as worthless and inactive as 
the present descendants of their conquerors. But in a 
brighter, fairer, grander, history they will continue to live by 
that literature and that civilization which will receive in- 


creased admiration as they become better known. 
J. P. MacLean. 
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ARTICLE XXXI. 
A Personal God: Omnipresent. 


INTRODUCTIVE to some general reflections on this topic, two 
phases of thought deserve each some few remarks. The phrase 
which stands as the caption conveys an idea of God as an or- 
ganized being in some way analogous to that of man. As his 
is the most perfect form, and he the highest type of being 
known to exist, no better idea of God in form and visage than 
is seen in man, can be framed in the human mind. To think 
of God at all as personal, some such embodiment seems by 
the force of association almost certain to result. 

When the phrase Personal God, is employed and yet no ex- 
planation or qualification is offered, the mind conceives of Him 
as an organized being, and although spiritual in His composi- 
tion yet limited in space, and dwelling personally in some fa- 
vored portion of His vast universe. Yet those who speak of 
Him as personal will not, perhaps, consent that they mean to 
be understood in this, the obvious sense, but that His person- 
ality consists in the consciousness of his own existence. Why 
not, then, so explain, and relieve the subject, to this extent, 
of the existing confusion of ideas thereon. A lecturer on 
theism described God, as surely a person, as was Jesus, “ the 
express image of His person.” Yet when asked if he meant 
by this that God as a person has limitations in space, as Jesus 
had, he explained that, God is a personal being only in the 
sense of self-consciousness. 

Why not, then, use language better expressive of the idea. 
If He be personal as self-conscious, the inquiry still presses, 
what is the something which is conscious? Is consciousness 
existence, per se? Or is consciousness conscious only of it- 
self? Hither this must be, or there is the self that exists 
even in the absence of any intelligent consciousness—not that 
God could lose His eternal consciousness. Here are two ideas 
of Him: one as a personal being having the necessary limita- 
tions; one as an essence having conscious, unlimited existence, 
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with all the inherent qualities. Which of these conceptions 
of Him the better accords with man’s inmost intuitions, the 
persuasives of reason and the averments of the Bible? Other 
conceptions obtain in the reflecting mind, but these include 
all that is necessary for this yquiry. 

Real consciousness of intelligent existence is the capability 
by which every thought and feeling in mind and body can be 
identified as pertaining to the selfhood of the man. It per- 
tains to that which is of him and within; not to the knowl- 


edge of things coming under his observation outside of him: 
This is simply knowledge, but the first is conscious knowledge. 
The mode of God’s existence ; how he can be a spiritual 


entity, personally conscious, yet instantly everywhere pres- 


ent, no one presumes to explain. Almost every departinent 
of knowledge has its limitations beyond which the thought of 
man cannot penetrate. Theology is not alone in this regard. 


The Bible invites man to * Acquaint himself with God and 


he at peace.” The apostle Paul complains, saying, “ Some 
persons have not a knowledge of God; I write this to their 
shame.”’ 


Hence, man should seek this knowledge, although God, in 
depth, height and extent cannot be understood, at all. The 


natural philosopher does not refuse to inquire into the nature 
and laws of matter, because the endless divisibility of an atom 


perplexes him. Yet, after being satisfied that there must be 


an ultimate particle which is impenetrable and indivisible — 
except it be in thought — his mind cau better rest in this con- 
clusion, than to imagine that in the continuous division there 


would, in the end, be no particle left, because no existing atom 
can be reduced to nothing. He would not conclude that be- 


cause he cannot bound limitless space, he will therefore make 
no note of the expansive ether, or refuse to estimate the dis- 


tance tothesun. All things invite to an investigation of their 
discoverable secrets. 


A late definition of a Personal God, from a very competent 
source, is contained in these statements: ‘ Personality and 


will are mutual complements of the same idea. We connect 
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our thinking with our own person. We never put ourself here 
and imagine our intelligence there. We call God a person 
for the reason that {to doubt the person is to doubt the being. 
We attract personality to Him for the same reason that we 
attach bulk to substance. How He is a person, we cannot ar- 


gue or explain.” 

While the mode of God’s existence cannot be explained, 
yet, that personality and will are one in thought may be ques- 
tionable. There is a clear distinction between will and per- 


son. The act of willing is the result of a procuring cause, 


and is determined by an object; it is not both the cause and 
the effect. And to call God a person, ‘* because to doubt the 


person is to doubt the being,” is tantamount to saying, that 
to doubt the person, is to doubt the person. 


Things and principles do exist : things in obvious fact, prin- 
ciplesin thought. A tree, or rock is a thing: neither of them 


isa person. A fish, bird or horse is a living creature, but not 
a person, because not having the attributes of a human being. 


The lexicons define a person to be ** An individual consist- 
ing of body and soul.”’ ‘* Personal, is that which belongs to 


man or woman, not to things. Personality, is that which con- 
stitutes an individual, or distinct person, etc.” 


Personality, includes substance, form and extension, an in- 
telligent, organized being. To think of form without bound- 
ary is impossible. | 

Hence the phrase — “ personal God,” should be made more 


intelligible. Paul says, ‘‘ No man has seen God or can see 
Him.”’ How then shall He be apprehended as a person. Be- 


cause unseen He cannot be a person, would be a more reason- 
able conclusion, than, to say, because unseen He must be a 


person. This conclusion cannot result from a correct use of 
the word or phrase ; that is, that although He is unseen, yet 


He must be a person in bodily form, because man can have, 


otherwise, no idea of Him. If a person in body and form, 


how can He be omnipresent? as the Bible describes Him. 
This is an essential attribute of His nature destitute of which 


he could not be God. 
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As no two substances can occupy the same place at the same 
moment of time, He as a personal entity cannot occupy the 
same point in space already filled by another, much less could 
He be personally present in all worlds and space. If a per- 
sonal being cannot be in one place, and his intelligence be re- 


moved to another place, then the intelligence of God, as a 
personal being must be confined to Himself. And, if joined 
to this we must attach personality to Him by the same rule 
we join “bulk to substance,” then substance is necessary to 
His personal existence, and He must be limited in space. 
Hence, again, He cannot be omnipresent. Therefore, there 
must be personality without substance, or substance without 
form; but there cannot be form without substance, for this 
would annihilate personality. 

If the question be referred to the spiritual mode of being, 
the difficulty still exists. For, spirits do not have material 
bodies such as are of earth. Aithough possessed of spiritual 


bodies indefinitely attenuated and refined, yet spiritual be- 
ings are personal entities, and two of tnem cannot fill one 
point of space at the same time. God as a spiritual entity, 
a personal being, would be placed in similar relation. No one 
now conceives of spirits as destitute of body or parts, and 


9 


“having eyes, ears and fingers only by similitude ;” which 


was formerly the fashionable way to describe them out of ex- 
istence. 

While the Bible contains symbolic descriptions of God, and 
clothes Him in sensible form, by way of accommodation to 
the limited apprehension of man, and for want of words sig- 
nificant of things internal and unseen, yet He is brought to 
view as infinite in every attribute — wisdom, will, goodness 
and power —and is instantly present in all time, worlds and 
space, in the lowest, highest, and to the utmost; so that, “ the 
heaven of beavens cannot contain Him.” 

Both of these conceptions cannot be strictly true ; they are 
contradictions in fact and principle, and must be reconciled 
by the force of an explanation which will conform to the es- 
sential qualities of ‘* His eternal God-head and power.” 
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These strictures are not offered in any captious disposition, 


but as the expression of an earnest desire for a better under- 
standing of the subject and in the hope, to that end, some one 
fully competent to the task, will lead the way in its more per- 


fect elucidation. 


THE Conscious PERSONAL. 

Having investigated, very briefly, the idea of a Personal 
God in some of its limiting and conflicting phases, how of 
Personal consciousness ? A two-fold proposition is involved 
in this inquiry. 

First. Consciousness is necessary to personality. 

Second. Personality does not consist in consciousness, alone. 

Self-consciousness is that deep abiding sense of existence 
which must take cognizance of every idea, thought, sentiment 
and feeling as it passes in review, each in its place, forming a 
concomitant of this selfhood. But this ccnscious self ante- 
dates all these qualities, feelings, and observations which pass 
under the cognizance of this self in the eventful routine of 
existence. Space would by no means allow of even the most 
inadequate investigation of so extensive a subject: the mind 
and its functions — ideas, thoughts, wisdom, will—all the senti- 
ments, affections and emotions—the principles of truth, virtue, 
holiness — the body and its organs — the brain, nerves, flesh, 
heart, lungs, blood — these and a multitude of similar nature, 
come. one and all, from time to time under the review of the 
all-antedating and abiding self, which constantly says, ‘ I feel, 
I think, I know.” 

The difficulty is to keep the conscious self, distinct from 
the ideas and feelings which are consciously connected with 
it; not to substitute the -ability of this self to take note of, 
and classify these subjects of its knowledye for the conscious 
self; or, not to confound the thoughts and emotions of which 
lie self takes cognition for the self. The reason for this dis- 
crimination is, that there cannot be consciousness without con- 
sciousness. Or again, the exercise of consciousness is not the 
thing itself, any more than the thought is the mind. The 
proof that the mere consciousness of a thought-or emotion is 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. : 29 
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not the conscious self, consists in the fact that in the absence 
thereof consciousness is not suspended, but abidesall the same. 
Hence, in the last analysis, in the absence of every thought 
and variation of feeling (if such condivion were possible in a 
living being) still the abiding consciousness of existence is 
not annihilated. But the final obliteration of all conscious- 
ness would amount to practical annihilation. How weak and 
imperceptible this may be in the infant must remain to man 
unknown, as no data serves him in the first few months of 
childhood. That this must be the eternal conscious self of 
God is certain, or else He would be dependent on the ever- 
varying flow of time, circumstances and events, for the de- 
grees of conscious knowledge therewith connected. The force 
of this discrimination will be more apparent by making the 
application to man. He knows that his consciousness of men- 
tal impressions, and of scenes and events in his life are not 
uniformly vivid and abiding. One may answer. this is mem- 


ory, and not self conscionsness ; while this is correct, yet 
memory is an important agent in association with conscious- 


ness. 

Further evidence that personality does not consist in con- 
sciousness, alone, is known from the fact that a man may be 
in a comatose state, or in deep sleep when consciousness does 
not serve him for the time, yet, while in such state he would 
certainly be a person, though not consciously so, as in his 
waking, or normal state. If the suspension of consciousness 
does not break the connection of the man’s selfhood (which 
all men know it dees not) the conclusion follows, that person- 
ality does not depend on consciousness, alone. If such is the 
only basis of personality, a break in consciousness would de- 
stroy identity, and the man would be a new creation in every 
revival of consciousness after its suspension. But the expe- 
rience of every one who has been absorbed in dreamless sleep 
testifies that this does not occur. His personality, neverthe- 
less, is perpetuated from day to day, from year to year. In 
this regard man has conscious selfhood in such conclusive 
force that the thought of his being any other than himself, 
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would be evidence of the loss of his normal balance. From 
this he infers that God must have knowledge of Himself — 
must feel that He is God by the inherent changeless law of 
His beir.g. So far he may determine and be on safe ground : 
but to ask by what mode of His being He can be personally 
everywhere equally present, at once involves him in the deep- 
est perplexity. And he is not aided much by the reflection 
that his own consciousness can extend no farther than him- 
self — cannot extend to another, or determine the conscious- 
ness of things outside of himself. But if the consciousness 
of God pervades all things, then He is conscious of all things 
outside of Him, or else all things are God. A prominent au- 
thor argues this question to this conclusion : 

‘‘ But whatsoever to some men makes a man, and conse- 
quently the same individual man, wherein perhaps few are 
agreed, personal .identity can by us be placed in nothing but 
consciousness (which is that alone which we call self) without 
involving us in great absurdity.” — Human Understanding, 
ch. xxxvii, sec. 21. 

There is a difficulty in this quotation that previous remarks 
have exhibited, but it is more perhaps in the statement than 
real. If the meaning be that consciousness only constitutes 
personality, this has already been noticed as in the condition 
of aman in a deepsleep. But if the meaning is that there 
must be a something to be conscious, and that it cannot be 
conscious without consciousness, there need be no conflict ; 
or in other words, a living being may be the same essence, 
yet not be conscious of it, hence consciously it does not know 
itself, and is not consciously a person. Let this be so, yet the 
Cifference is clear that the event of consciousness does not 
destroy the real personality, unless consciousness be an entity, 
and that is personal, alone. 

Here is an example in point which involves all that will be 
claimed. A history is on record of a man who at the age, 
say, of twenty-four years, was seized with a paroxysm in which 
he lost consciousness. After his recovery all memory of his 
past life was obliterated, and he, of course, could date his fu- 
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ture conscious existence only from the hour of his recovery. 
At the expiration of seven years, another paroxysm deprived 
him of all memory of the last seven years, but restored to his 
memory the last twenty-four years. Now, agreeably to the 
quotation made, and if “ personality consist in consciousness 
alone, and nothing else,” this man was two distinct entities at 
the two separate epochs. For the first twenty-four years, one 
personality ; for the following seven years, he was another dis- 
tinct personality. But the’sequel disproves this, because the 
lost personality was restored at the end of the last seven 
years. This idea is not so clear or consciously conclusive, as 
to say the man was the same person in both epochs of his 
life, the only diffculty being that his memory did not serve 
him so as to connect them. This was answered as an ex- 
ample of a man who was living two lives in one. But every- 
body knows there was but the one life in him, and that he 
was simp y living one life, the one person, only his memory 
did not serve to connect the routine of events. If on recov- 
ery from a state of suspended animation one should mistake 
the sense of feeling for the life, this would be analogous to 
identifying consciousn:ss alone, as the person. Hence the sus- 
pension of consciousness docs not destroy personality, per se. 

The question of vacuum as distinct from matter is involved 
in this inquiry. Another quotation will indicate the nature 
of the argument: “ Kor vacuum, whether we affirm or deny 
its existence, signifies space without body, whose very existence 
no one can deny to be possible, who will not make matter 
infinite and take from God a power to annihilate any particle 
of it.”? — Lbid, Ch. xiii. Sect. 22. | 

Whether or not there be utter vacuum, the discrimination 
is clear between solid bodies and the space in which they 
move. Yet the idea of an utter vacuum can be no more dis- 
tinct than of a place which could have no existence. Still 
such terms are used as will best denote the meaning. It 
there could be an idea of utter vacuum, and yet if God bea 
person pervading all which otherwise might be vacuum, 
would not this reasoning reduce Him to vacuum, and pro- 
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voke also the question, can vacuum have consciousness? Yet 
this conflicting and impossible conclusion must result, if per- 
sonality consists in consciousness, alone. Either this must 
follow or else God is limited in point of space, and there is 
vacuum where he cannot be consciously present. This would 
deprive Him of the necessary quality of ubiquity, while the 
idea of extension could not enter into His conscious selfhood. 
But the Bible, as well as all rational ideas of God endow Him 
with instant omnipresence, keeping sleepless watch over the 
infinitude of things material-and spiritual ; constantly pres- 
ent in all worlds, and permeating illimitable space. Hence 
utter vacuum is impossible, both in fact and by the necessary 
limitations of thought. 

Man has a mind — intellectual powers. Yet the mind is 
not the person; he has ideas, they are not innate, but the 
power is in the mind to originate, classify and apply them. 
He has the power to think; the act of thinking is done 
through the medium of the brain and nerves and vital fluid, 
this is known from the fact that the loss of an arm does not 
arrest the thinking process; but sever the head from the 
body and there is an end to thought and life. Yet the 
thought is not the man nor the brain, nor the vital essence... 
Man has the power to will, and although he has power to 
govern both the thought and the will, neither of them is the 
man — the personal consciousness ; this antedates all these, 
and they are dependent on this self for the ability to perform 
their offices. So also of conscience; while it is inherent in 
this selfhood it is susceptible of improvement and may be 
vitiated perforce of bad example and retarding circumstances. 
Yet always in degree it determines the difference in moral 
qualities. It is an inherent quality of the soul. No amount 
of education can originate avy quality in any creature. ‘Lhe 
man remains the man: not even the resurrection will impart 
to his spirit any new quality of being, not originally conferred. 
Such an addition would make it a new creation, and it would 
be no longer itself. 

As the conscience takes note of moral qualities, so con- 
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sciousness is ever present and cognizant of all, giving assur- 
ance not only of the fact and feeling of conscience, but in 
every faculty, sentiment, and feeling of the person, bearing 
witness of the abiding self. 

Man is no more conscious in his brain of his self-hood, than 
in his heart or lungs. Like sensation it pervades his whole 
organism. Yet consciousness is not dependent on the organ- 
ism, that, like the body, it might be removed a piece at a 
time till the whole would be scattered and dissolved. If an 
arm or limb be severed, consciousness does not attend it, but 
remains with the vital forces through which it is expressed. 
Like the last particle of indivisible matter, it remains the 
same living conscious self, and yet pervades the whole crgan- 
ism of the man: this is finite consciousness. But the 
_personal essence of God is illimitably present; this is Infinite 
consciousness. 

Yet this essence must be an entity, although infinitely 
subtle and refined, because a thing cannot be and yet not be 
at the same time. Hence the difficulty is not met, indeed 
never will be, fully, because the finite cannot comprehend the 
infinite ; but this God, essence, being an entity, and that 
which is called space, being matter, possibly spirit matter, if 
this conscious essence pervades the space, then, do not two 
entities occupy the same space at the same time? Who shall 
decide this issue ? 

The preceding difficulty may be expressed in these three 
propositions : 

First. A permanent. God can exist without body, form, or 
extension. 

Second. He is resolved into an absolute vacuum which is 
identical with this conscious essence. 

Third. Substance and essence, both entities, can, and do 
occupy the same point in space at the one moment of time. 

Which of these is the rational and conscious conclusion ? 
The first cannot be correct, because it would limit God to a 
mere point in space by denying Him extension. The second 
is equally objectionable, because if there be utter vacuum, or 
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a point in space where He is not, this would deny His essen- 
And yet, to admit of His presence, there 


tial omnipresence. 
could be no vacuum, unless, as before remarked, God is 
vacuum. The third, will be accepted as most in agreement 
with reason and the intuitions of the soul, involving the least 
difficulty in the effort to understand it. 

An approximate idea may be formed in aid of this conclu- 
sion as seen, even in, and governing material substances and 
things. The bird breathes and flies in the air, the air fills its 
bones, quills and air-tubes, and permeates its whole body; in 
this way the air sustains it in its flight against the power of 


Gravity. 


So of the fish in its native element; water above, 


beneath, and around it, and the medium through which it 


breathes. 


How the subtle agent, electricity, ramifies every 


department in nature; subsists in the element; above and 
on the earth, in mineral, vegetable, animal, bird and man. It 
is a substance and a power, the secret of which lies undiscov- 


ered still. 


These and many more elements contribute to the 


sustenance of life, and by and in them all creatures live. 
The analogy is not perfect, yet may indicate the mode of 
God’s ever-present existence, wherein man “ lives and moves, 
and has his being.” 

A less obvious, and yet more perfect analogy, may be seen 
in the ideas of duration and substance. 


inseparable. 


In thought these are 
No idea of duration can be formed in the mind 


disconnected from all thought of something existing by which 
to form some estimate of time. 
isting can be formed separate from the idea of duration— 
some moment of time in which to exist. 
mutually united ; they co-exist inseparably. 
consciousness of God must permeate all matter, and is 
instantly everywhere present. 
bulk or form. 
cannot be described. 

Without consciousness, existence is not known. 
ture can live and not have consciousness of itself, at least 
sufficient to perpetuate its existence. 


And no idea of a thing ex- 


The two ideas are 
So the infinite 


Yet it is not estimated by 
Its quantity cannot be included; its form 


This may be termed 
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instinct; well, call it instinctive consciousness. There is a 
distinction, however, between human and brute conscious- 


ness. The definition given of a person, is a soul and body 


united, making aconscious being—man. This distinction as 
applied to man must consist in intelligent consciousness. 
Man has this, and hence he is a personal being; the mere 


animal has only instinctive consciousness, and for this reason 
1s not a person. 


Man’s consciousness of himself is the axiomatic genesis of 
all reasoning relating to him or God. While he is conscious 


of his own existence, he knows as surely that this feeling, 


only, is nos himself, A something within him says: “1 feel, 


I know.” He also knows that he lras the same consciousness 
of himself on recovering from a swoon as he had before fall- 
ing into that state. And he could not believe that while in 


deep sleep he was not a person, because in this way he would 
lose the identity of his being in every period of sleep, being a 


person in every waking moment, and not a person in every 
moment of dreamless sleep, in continuous alternation during 


the whole term of life. Consciousness stands in direct dis- 


proof of such conclusion. He would not only lose his per- 
sonality every time he slept, but would change his identity 


with the ever-varying experiences in human life. If con- 
scioustiess be worth anything it assures every one that the 
reverse is true; each person maintains the same identity of 
being from his earliest consciousness to the close of his life. 
The question at issue is not whether or not the conscious 
man be a person, but is consciousness alone, personality ? 
When consciousness is absent is it destroyed? Conscious-per- 
sonality is suspended but the person still exists. As has 
been intimated, the consciousness of a matured human being 
is intelligent. This enables the man to observe his own con- 
sciousness. The infant must have some degree of conscious- 
uess by which it feels hunger and cries for food. Its inte:lect 
is too weak to reason with itself, and say, ‘“‘I-am conscious 
IT am an infant, 1 know I must have food or starve.” Shall 
this be called instinct? This belongs to the brute. Rather 
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call it unreasoning consciousness. These propositions will 
assist in this discrimination : 


First: By the instinct of its nature the ox seeks his own- 


er’s barn. Second: By an unreasoning consciousness of 
want the infant cries for food. Third: By a reasoning: con- 
sciousness man knows himself. 


The ox feels hungry, but has no ability to determine what 
that feeling is, or to say to himself—“T am an ox: I must 


‘ have food or die,’ for he knows not the meaning of death. 
We call this only instinct because we see no evidence of any 


rational advancement, since he remains the same through life. 


This is the reason that instinct is first and more direct in the 


order of nature than is reason. The mere animal must have 
a kind of consciousness of cold, hunger, heat, and thirst, but 
has no avility to know what that consciousness is. To human 


observation it never arrives at this point, and all its knowl- 
édge is but instinctive. 

While the infant in its early days, exhibits nothing more 
than the instincts of its nature, it soon gives evidences of its 


higher capabilities. Yet, not being able to say to itself, “1 
am but an infant, I know I am weak and helpless, I feel con- 
scious of my dependence,’ does the conclusion then follow 
that the infant is not aperson? Surely not. If the infant be 
not a person to-day, but in a few years grows to be a person, 
then by a law of growth it acquires a quality of being it had 
not before, and is really self-creating. Every man’s own 
conscionsness assures him that such conclusion cannot be 
sustained. 

But the conscious man not only is conscious, but is cog- 
nizant of the fact, and can say, “I am a person because I am 
conscious of the fact.” 

Here are three kinds of consciousness, the instinctive, the 
unreasoning, and the reasoning. As the fact that the brute 
does not know that it is conscious of hunger does not destroy 
the fact that it is so conscious, so the fact that the perfect man 
may not know that he is a person during the period wherein 
consciousness is suspended, does not destroy the fact that he 
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is a personal being. The want of the knowledge of existence 
does not destroy the fact thereof. Hence, the conclusion 
again results that consciousness alone, does not constitute 
personality. 

The same remarks apply to the insane man. For if con- 
‘sciousness only is personality, the insane man is not a person. 
To say that he may have an insane consciousness of himself, 
or a knowledge of his insanity, would amount to the contra- 
diction of an irrational intelligence. The fact is manifest that 
the idiot may have the attributes of a man, but lack the abil- 
ity to use them. If insanity and idiocy be the permanent con- 
dition of any beings in human form, in such grade their con- 
sciousness must remain. Nothing more. Yet a singular 
thought arises: if consciousness makes personality, and the 
idiot cannot be conscious of his idiocy, is he therefore not an 
idiot ? Such conclusion would be strange in“eed. 

An all-prevailing conscious essence possessed of will, wisdom 
and power, is no more incomprehensible than an eternal ever- 
active force in its varied forms of expression. The material- 
ist sees in it only a property of unconscious matter, whose 
laws are blind without thought or observation: the theist sees 
in it the evidence of an intelligent being, conscious of his own 
existence and of all the capabilities inherent in Him as wis- 
dom and goodness, arranging all things and using his power 
for the accomplishment of his designs. 

As contained in a proposition previously stated, the most 
rational view of the personality of God when considered in — 
connection with His omnipresence, is that two entities, one of 
essence and one of substance, can and do occupy the same 
point in space at the same instant of time. . This must be so, 
to avoid the conclusion that while God is everywhere person- 
ally present, and as matter does exist extensively (if it be not 
infinite), and must occupy large space, God, to exist where 
this substance is, must be substance, and mattet is God— 
or, as above seen, substance and essence, both entities, do ex- 
ist together. This is no more mysterious than that man, a 
thoughtful being, consisting of body, soul and spirit, should 
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co-exist in one body, and occupy the same point in space. 
“We do not place ourself here, and our intelligence there,” 
hence the intelligent spirit is in the body and permeates the 
body, and yet it is distinct from the body, when the body is 
considered as matter only. But all alike occupy the same 
space. Why may not, then, universal substance, essence and 
spirit, for “* God is spirit,” co-exist ? yet, as in man, the body 
is not the self, but the spirit is. So in the constitution of na- 
ture matter is distinct from God, and is but the medium 
through which He furnishes an exposition of His wisdom, will 
and power —‘* The heavens declaring His glory and the firm- 
ament showing forth His handy work.” 

The spirit essence is God, which is illimitably ditfused and 
persistent in its energies in all time and place. Yet in all 
these considerations, in their inception, statement, argument 
and conclasion, no plea is furnished for the idea of a personal 
God in the obvious understanding of the phrase which has 
suggested this inquiry. 

The apostle John understood Him in essence to be love. 
“God is love;” and it is felt not seen. He is consciously 
apprehended. As love only can know what love is, by love 
only can man be conscious of Gud. He is not seen or tested 
by the external senses, but is felt in the consciousness of the 
soul, and His presence known. For as He is love, to feel this 
divine emotion is to feel Him. To live in this infinite sea of 
love is to live in Him. All men may not be conscious of this, 
yet the want of this knowledge does not destroy the fact. 
Thus *‘ He cannot be far from every one of us.” 

To think of God as far removed from earth and man, as 
dwelling in some distant world or heaven, and expecting to 
see Him enthroned in personal splendor, distributing His ben- 
efits on the favored few within His special presence, is not so 
salutary upon the conscience and spiritual part of mau as to 
apprehend Him as immediately and momentarily present 
equally in the lowest as in the highest, the least as the great- 
est, so that in every event “ the pure in heart may see Him.” 

Yet, He doubtless can, and for all that man can know, does 
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symbolize in some degree, the qualities of His being in mani- 
fold form to the apprehension of spiritual beings, who are 
thereby impressed with a tore intimate consciousness of His 
omnipresence and His love, than man on earth can feel. Yet 
these transitions of His being cannot reveal His essential self, 
but serve as assurances of the abiding reality of His existence. 
Such the inspired conception of Him ; “He is the only God ; 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords; the incorruptible, in- 
visible, who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light inac- 
cessible, whom no man hath seen or can see, to whom be 
honor, and might, and glory, through the ages of ages 
unending.” Thomas Abbott. 


ARTICLE XXXII. 
The Bible. 


In nature and in revelation we see a self-concealing. self-revealing God, who makes 
Himself known only to those who earnestly seek Him; in both we find stimulants to 
faith and occasion for unbelief. . . Believe, and thou shail find beneath the imag- 
inary offence a full source of profit.— Origen. 

For one hundred years the Universalist denomination in 
the United States has stood with remarkable unanimity for 
the Bible as the inspired word of God. Amidst a storm of vitu- 
perative charges of infidelity that has burst upon it from the 
“ evangelical” press and pulpit, it has sturdily maintained its 
loyalty to the Bible, and kept itself practicaily free from all 
forms of unbelief. During this period, books defensive of the 
Scriptures, written by its most eminent clergymen, have 
neither been few nor insignificant. While vigorously defend- 
ing its peculiarities of doctrine, it has been a cordon of fire 
around the arsenal from which it has drawn its munitions of 
war. As early as 1789 Rev. Elhanan Winchester published 
in London, in four volumes, “ Lectures on Prophecies that 
remain to be Fulfilled,” and in 1800 the same work, in two 
volumes, was brought out in Boston, by an American pub- 
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lisher. In 1820, Rev. Hosea Ballou published a series of 
“ Letters in defence of Divine Revelation.” Ten years later 
Rev. David Pickering published a volume of “ Lectures in de- 
fence of Divine Revelation.” In 1838, Rev. T. B. Thayer, 
D.D., published an exceedingly able work, entitled, ‘ Christi- 
anitv against Infidelity,” and in a subsequent edition he added 
several chapters in refutation of the rationalistic, or anti- 
supernatural view of the Bible. In 1840, when Rev. Thomas 
Whittemore published ‘‘ A Plain Guide to Universalism,” he 
included in it, Leslie’s “* Short and Easy Method with Deists,”’ 
and about the same time a Universalist journal published the 
“ Method” in weekly parts. In 1855, Rev. Stephen R. Smith 
published, ‘“* Causes of Infidelity Removed.” This closes the 
list of books specially devoted to a defence of the Bible ; and 
we beg to suggest that in point of number and ability, it is not 
excelled by similar books produced by any one denomination 
in this country during the same period of time! This fact 


sounds oddly enough when put in contrast with the persistent 
accusations of infidelity leveled against the Universalists by 
their opponents. 

But the debate with infidelity was by no means confined to 
the limits of books. The Universalist press often bristled with 
keenly written articles in defence of the Bible. But in every 
denomination there is certain to be a percentage of “ uneasy, 


99 


fluttering, ambitious spirits,’ as Luther calls them, who are 
sure to crop out here and there, and make mischief. In the 
West, — 1840-47 ,— Rev. Johnathan Kidwell, with his “ Phi- 
lomath Encyclopedia,” advocated notions, touching the Old 
Testament, that are identical with the “ New Theology ” of 
to-day ; but Mr. Kidwell was speedily and promptly disavowed 
by the Universalist Convention of Indiana, in whose jurisdic- 
tion he resided. About the same time, rationalistie notions of 
the Bible appeared in Massachusetts, and in New York. Sev- 
eral Universalist clergyman essayed to play the role of Theo- 
dore Parker. Rev. John Prince, then of Danvers, Mass., pub- 
lished a volume, of ** Lectures on the Bible,” and Rev. W. M. 
Fernald started in Boston a weekly journal, called ** The 
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Christian Rationalist.” In New York, Rev. 8S. B. Brittain, Rev. 
T. L. Harris and Rev, W. Fishbough, published the ‘“Univer- 
celum.” These persistent attempts to commit the denomina- 
tion to a species of rationalistic unbelief, led, in 1847, to deci- 
sive ecclesiastical action. In the fall of that year the Boston 
Association, following the lead of the venerable Hosea Ballou, 
adopted, by,ja very large majority, the following resolution : 
‘ Resolved, that this Association expresses its solemn conviction, 
that in order to be regarded as a Christian minister, with respect 
to faith, he must believe in the Bible account of the life, teachings, 
miracles, death, and resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Hosea Ballou was the author of this resolution, and it was 
adopted by a vote of seventy-seven ayes to sixteen nays. Among 
those voting in the affirmative, were L. R. Paige, S. Cobb, 
Hosea Ballou, Hosea Ballou 2nd, C. H. Fay, John G. Adams, 
A. A. Miner. The resolution thus solemnly adopted, and 
strongly endorsed, remains in force to this day. The New 
York Association — also in 1847 — adopted a similar resolu- 
tion, and required its clerical members to sign it as a condi- 
tion,of fellowship. Such names as T, J. Sawyer, E. H. Cha- 
pin, Moses ,Ballou, are affixed to the resolution. There was 
fire, indeed. all along the line, and it thundered east and 
west, north and south. One of the most notable articles 
drawn out*by the controversy, appeared in the Universalist 
QUARTERLY. It was entitled, “ The Seal of Christ’s Messiah- 
ship,” and was written by Rev. Dr. Miner. It was as keen 
as a Damuscus blade, and it made short work with rationalis- 
tic unbelief. A few feeble attempts were made to answer it, 
but they felljstill-born and amounted to nothing. It virtually 
closed the controversy.. In fact, wherever the authority of the 
Bible was impugned, the attacking party received short shrift, 
stepped down and out. Abner Kneeland, O. A. Brownson, 
and on to the rationalists of 1845-7, including one here and 
there that has crept out since, received no countenance the 
moment they assailed the Bible. The majority of those men 
didjnot attack the Bible in the Tom Paine-Ingersolian style ; 
they simply denied its supreme authority, its reliability, and 
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classed it with the sacred books of the Pagans. But apparently 
' mild as was this form of unbelief, the denomination would 
have nothing to do with it. The Bible, and the Bible only, 
is the religion of Universalists ! — was evidently the denontin- 
ational motto in 1847. The Bible— its supreme authority 
shall and must be respected — this was certainly the pass- 
word up to 1847. So, beyond all question, reads history, and 
we may venture to say that it isa record of which the de- 
nomination need not be ashamed. 

Has the denomination changed its attitude toward the Bible 
since 1847? This question seems, just now, especially perti- 
nent. Is the role attempted in 1847 to be attempted again in 
the near future, and with like results? The data by which 
these questions are, in part, justified, and from which they 
receive significance, we derive from an address on “ The 
Bible,” delivered in the Shawmut Avenue Universalist Church, 
anniversary week, and subsequently printed in the Christian 


Leader, from the author’s manuscript. The following extracts 
from tlhe address will serve to explain our meaning, and that 
they are peculiarly suggestive need not be affirmed : 


“The Scriptures were not regarded in the early Church in 
any such way as they have been for the past three hundred 
years by Protestant Christendom. . . . Like the “ New 

Theology,” so-called, in its broader sense, the doctrines now 
forming as to the Bible are a revival of older opinions, the 
renaissance of primitive Christianity. . . . In the great 
revival of primitive Christianity now going on, and in the re- 
turn. to its simple essentials, it is natural that men should 
recur to the early Christian view of the Scriptures, which 
regards them as authoritative but not infallible, the records 
of Christian truth, but not the final source of Christian 
life. . . . Itis not necessary, in order to impart author- 
ity to the records of this work of the Spirit, and the memories 
of this divine life, to suppose that they who recorded the work 
of God in the hearts of these servants, were absolutely pre- 
vented from errors of statement, logic or memory. It does not 
weaken the authority of those whom the New Testament com- 
memorates, to know that Matthew misquotes the Old Testa- 
ment or Luke makes a mistake in the Roman history. Let it 
be granted that they wrote with no other divine superinten- 
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dence than Luke claims for himselffthat they wrote as any 
historians when they wrote histories, wrote as any letter-writers 
when they wrote epistles. . . . All the divine facts of 
Christianity would be perfectly attested to the reason, and as 
well authenticated as the case requires, if we suppose that the 
evangelists and the authors of the epistles wrote as Tacitus did, 
or Herod»tus, Froissart, or John Evelyn. . . . Th eme- 
moirs and letters which make up the New Testament were 
accepted, not as divine documents, but as the records of a 
divine activity, the story of a new life quickening human souls, 
transmitted like other records to later ages. The New Testa- 
ment as a book had no such weight with the Church, for sev- 
eral centuries as it has with modern Christians. It was 
revered, was held in honor, was read and quoted as a 
defense of the faith. But it was not treated as an oracle, nor 
was its origin claimed to be different from that of any other 
literature. . . . J suppose that three out of four of the 
orthodox churches of Bostou suppose that somehow the foun- 
dations of Christianity are assailed if doubt is thrown on the 
story of Jonah and the whale, or if it is proved that Matthew 
misquoted or misapplied the language of the Old Testament. 
Probably the same proportion would find it hard to under- - 
stand how a man can honestly and without reserve, say that 
he believes in the Bible and accepts it as the record of an au- 
thoritative revelation, unless he believes also that every word 
in it stands for divine truth. . . . But this doctrine that 
the Bible is a book so inspired as to be free from error, abso- 
lutely correct in every statement, teaching in all its parts a 
morality of uniform perfection, constructed in such wise that 
every part is defiuitely related to every other part, is a theory 
so violently opposed to faets, that it cannot be defined to the 
satisfaction of any man of even average information. 

I am not willing to say that every word in the Bible is the 
word of God, because that is not true. But I do believe, with 
the true faith of a Christian man, that the Bible contains the 
word of God. I do not believe that the whole Bible is a me- 
chanical revelation from God to man.: I do believe that the 
Bible records such a revelation. J do not believe that the 
Bible is a flawless oracle, itself the infallible product of inspira- 
tion. But I do believe it is the story of what inspired men 
said and did, and how the truth grew upon a nation from age 
to age, till it culminated in the truth uttered by Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. The Bible, in other words, is not an inspired 
record, but a record of inspiration. . . . Still further, it 
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is to be said that the doctrine of the Bible’s infallibility, the 
claim that its pages contain no errors, and bear nothing but 
the absolute truth of God, is a needless one. The facts of the 
Christian faith are secure, even if we suppose that the sacred 
writers had no special guidance or care as to the manner in 
which they set down the facts which came to their knowledge, 
or the truths which had been committed to their care. There 
is no need of an infallible book to impart divine truth.” 


It is not our purpose to discuss the questions involved in 
these utterances, nor to advance and maintain a theory of our 
own. We question no man’s right to entire freedom of opin- 
ion, but we do question the rizht of any man to mistate facts. 
But of this farther on. Let it now be noted that these bold 
and confident statements involve the underlying question — 
the absolute authority of the Scriptures — that was in debate 
in 1845-7, and touching which the denomination took such 
prompt and decisive action. There was then much talk by 
the radical party about the Scriptures “ containing a revela- 
lation,” and of a return to the “ faith of the fathers.”” They 
were * the children of Whittemore, Paige and Ballou,” and 
might they not follow in their footsteps? An attempt was 
made to show that their sceptical views were identical with 
the Confession of 1808, but this was resisted. Rev. Hosea 
Ballou, one of the committee that drew the Confession said : 


‘Tt seems necessary to state distinctly, that as the pro- 
fession (of 1803) fully acknowledges the sacred validity of the 
Scriptures, as-does the report, (viz. the Resolution), no dis- 
crepancy exists between the two. The Profession was framed 
and designed to distinguish the Universalist from all other 
Christian denominations. But ‘the report is designed for a 
distinct purpose, which purpose was not directly recognized in 
the Profession, though it is virtually comprehended. The report 
has one object, and but one ; and that one is to set forth in a 
clear and distinct declaration, what a man must believe to 
entitle him to the just appellation of a Christian preacher. 
It has been asked, if there is no difference between the Pro- 
fession of 1803, and this report, what is the need of the 
repert? The brethren must now see that the report defines 
a certain point, which the Profession was never intended to 
embrace. I give my vote for the report.” 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XX. 30 
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We shall not assume here to decide upon the merits of 
either party in this controversy. Our business is with his- 


tory. The majority, undoubtedly, held with the Fathers, uot 


only of the denomination, but of the Christian Church of the 
first three centuries ; and. to that extent had the advantage. 
That the views of the rationalistic party were simply a 
“renaissance of primitive Christianity,” is not true, nor is it 


true that the notions of the Bible, so positively enunciated 
in the address, were “ the early Christian views of the Scrip- 
tures.” This latter fact. we now propose to demonstrate. We 


propose to prove, by reference to the original authorities, that 


the Jews regarded the Old Testam:nt Scriptures as the work 
of an infallible inspiration, and the Christian Fathers of the 
first three centurics,: with one consent, affirmed, in the most 
emphatic language, the inspiration of the whole Scriptures, 
thus placing the writings of the New Testament on the same 
tooting with-those of the Old Testament, the two combined 
giving us an “ inspired Bible” — the absolute Word of God! 
We begin with the testimony of 

Puito: If the belicf of the Jews in the inspiration of Moses 
and the prophets, was complete after four hundred years had 
elapsed between the last of their prophets and their final dis- 
persion, how intense must have been the source from which it 
sprang. Philo was a contemporary of Josephus. He was 
remarkable for his learning, for intellectual greatness, and 
for the philosophical cast of his mind. Throughout his volu- 
minous writings he manifests the utmost reverence for the 
Jewish Scriptures as the inspired word of God; nor does he 
anywhere even insinuate a doubt of their entire credibility. 
He speaks of the Septuagint as a translation of “ their national 
Scriptures.”"! He styles them the “ Sacred Scriptures.” 2 As 
to his view of the method of their inspiration, he does not leave 
us in doubt. ‘A prophet,” he affirms, “ says nothing of his 
own, but everything he says is prompted by some one else. He 
is a sounding instrument of God’s voice, being struck and 
moved to sound in an invisible manner by him.” 2 ‘ What,”’ 

1 Philo, vol. iii. 82. 2Ib., iv. 17. 8 Ib., 1. 146. 
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he asks, “‘ shall we say of Moses? Is he not certified cvery- 
where as a prophet? For the Scripture saith, ‘There arose 


not any more a prophet like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 


face to face.’ The knowledge of the future is not natural to, 
or appropriate to man. Why should I speak of Isaac? Why 
of Jacob? These were manifestly found to have been proph- 


ets.” 4 “It was natural for him (Moses) to receive thie gilt of 


prophecy, to ensure him against stumbling; for a prophet is an 
interpreter, God from within prompting him what to say.’’5 
Philo expressly accepts the Mosaic account of creation, the 


flood, the miracles in Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the 


writing of the tables of the Law, and the historical and pro 
phetic testimony of the Jewish Scriptures. That the opinion 
of Philo, in these regards, was the current Jewish opinon of 
their Scriptures, is made absolutely certain by the testimony 
of his great contemporary, 

JosePHus: In his reply to Apion he is both positive and 
explicit. Referring to the Scriptures he says: ‘They (the 
Jews) are the only people that have written the original and 
earliest account of things, as they learned them of God by in 
spiration. . . . For we have not innumerable books 
among us, contradicting one another, (as thé Greeks have,) 
but only twenty-two books, which are justly believed to be di- 
vine. And five of them belong to Moses, which contain the 
laws and the traditions of the origin of mankind till his death. 
The prophets after Moses. thirteen books. The remaining 
four contain hymns to God, and precepts for the conduct ot 
human life. . . . How firmly we have given credit to 
these books, is evident by what we do; for, during so many 
ages that have already passed, no man hath been so bold as 
either to add anything to them, to take anything from them, 
or make any change in them; but it has become notable of 
all Jews, immediately from their birth, to esteem these books 
to contain divine doctrine, to persist in them, and if occasion 
be, willing to die for them.” 6 

Carist: But how did Christ regard those Scriptures ? — 

4 Ib. i. 146. 5 Ib. iii. 469. 6 Works, vol. vi. 173. 
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for he, too, was a Jew.. Did he share the common Jewish 
opinion? We shall see. John puts Christ on record as say- 
ing to the Jews: “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life; and they are they that testify of 
me.”’ If Christ did not believe that those Scriptures were 
inspired, and invested with supernatural authority, — the 
opinion of them entertained by his countrymen, — then his 
reference to them as containing proof of his Messiahship was 
dishonest. If he believed that they were written by men hav- 
ing no understanding other than that possessed by secular his- 
torians, — say, for instance, “Froissart, John Evelyn,”— what 
business had he to refer to them as containing prophecies of 
himself, at all? But this is not the only instance of Christ’s 
reference to the Old Testament, and with the same purpose. 
It is recorded of him that he went into a synagogue on the 
Sabbath day, and there was given him the book of the prophet 
Esaias, and he opened it and read: “ The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to 
the poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And he began to say 
unto them, ‘ This day is this Scripture fiulfilled in your ears.’ ’’® 
Was this assertion false? And was this endorsement of 
Isaiah simply a delusion and a snare? But again: “ God 
commanded saying: Honor thy father and thy mother. 
. He that curseth father or mother let him die the 
death.” ® He also quotes the great commandment: * Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart . . . and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” After his resurrection he re- 
buked his disciples, saying to them: O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken! And be- 
ginning at Moses and the prophets, he expounded to them, in 
all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself.” Is not 
this conclusive? Is not this an endorsement, by the highest 
authority, of the Jews’ opinion of their Scriptures? Is not 
this precisely what is called for ?— “ the Bible’s testimony to 
itself.” 


7 John v. 89. 9 Matt. xv. 4. 11 Luke xxiv, 24-7. 
8 Luke iv. 16-21. 10 Ib. xxii. 86-8. 
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THE ApostLts: That such endorsement of the Old Scrip- 
tures by the Master was potential with his disciples, there can 
be no doubt. At any rate they did not hesitate to undersign 
his authority. In their hands the Old Testament was made 
an effective weapon against their enemies. Peter speaks of 
the ‘ times of the restitution of all things, which God hath 
spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world 
began.” 2 Paul, at Thessalonica, for three days reasoned with 
the Jews out of the Scriptures..” 8 At Rome he “ persuaded 
them out of the Law of Moses, and out of the prophets.” 
He writes to Timothy of “ the Holy Scriptures which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation.” % Peter referring to the 
voice that he heard at the baptism of Christ, says: “ We have 
amore sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well to take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place.” * But 
why multiply quotations ? A cordial endorsement of the Old 
Testament Scriptures is, unquestionably, the tone of the New 
Testament writers throughout, and it is equally certain that 
both Christ and his disciples relied on the testimony of Moses 
and the prophets, in their controversies with the Jews. 

Tue Faraers : Is it, therefore, extraordinary that the early 
fathers of the Church should be found strict copyists of Christ 
and the apostles, when instructing believers, or in controversy 
with Jews and pagans? We shall now show how they re- 
garded the Scriptures, and what they thought of the method 
and nature of inspiration. We begin with 

BaRNaBAS: In the epistle of Barnabas we find such phrase- 
ology as the following: “The Lord saith in the prophets.” 
‘‘The prophets received their gifts from Christ, and spake 
of him.” ‘ Moses spake in the Spirit.” “In us God truly 
dwells, Himself prophesying in us. . . One rule of those 
who walk in the way of light is: Thou shalt guard what thou 
hast received, neither adding nor taking away from it.” ” 

CLEMENT OF Rome: Clement exhorts his readers to “ look 
carefully into the Scriptures, which-are the true utterances of 


12 Acts iii. 21. 14 1b. xxviii. 23. 162 Pet. i. 19. 
18 Ib. xvii. 3. 152 Tim. iii. 15. 17 Ep. ix. 
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the Holy Spirit, when they (the Apostles) had received the 
promise, and been fully converted by the resurrection, and 
confirmed by the word of God,” of whose number “ the blessed 
Paul, at the beginning of the gospel, in very truth wrote by 
inspiration.” 

PotycarP: There are many distinct references to the apos- 
tolic books in the short epistle of Polycarp. He speaks 
of “the wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul,” and 
trusts his. hearers are well versed in the sacred writings.” 
‘“‘ He is the firstborn of satan whoever perverts the oracles of 
the Lord to suit his own passions, and says there is neither 
resurrection nor judgment.” - 

Ienatius: “ Let us love the prophets,” says ignatius, “ be- 
cause they were heralds of the,gospel.” ‘Jesus Christ was 
the subject of their preaching, and the gospel is the perfection 
of immortality.” ‘The divinest prophets lived according to 
Jesus Christ . . . being inspired by his grace.” 

Diocnetus: Addressing an inquiring heathen, he describes 
the blessings of believers, among whom “ the fearful strains of 
the law are repeated, the grace of the prophets recognized, the 
faith of the gospel established, the traditions of the apostles 
kept, and the grace of the church triumphant. And. if thou 
grievest not this grace, thou shalt know what the Word speaks — 
to men, by whom he pleases, when he will.’’ 24 

Justin Martyr: Justin tells us of “ history which Moses 
wrote by divine inspiration, while the Holy Spirit of prophecy 
taught through him.” “ Abraham believed on the voice of 
God ; so do the Christians, too, believe on the voice of God, 
which has been addressed again to them by the apostles of 
Christ and proclaimed by the prophets.” He thus speaks of 
the office of the prophet: ‘ Their work is to announce that 
which the Holy Spirit, descending upon, purposes through 
them to teach to those who wish to learn. the true religion.” 

“For neither by nature, nor by human thought, can men recog- 
nize: such great divine truths, but by the gift which came down 
from above upon the holy men, who needed not art of words, 

18 Epis. i Ib.1l. «19 Epis. c. 12, 7. 2% Epis. Phil. 9. 2 Epis. 11. 
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nor skill in captious contentions, but only to offer themselves 
in purity to the operation of the Divine Spirit, iu order that 
the divine power of itself might reveal to us the knowledge 
of divine and heavenly things, acting on just men as a plec- 
trum on a harp or lyre.” 2 

TatiaNn: In his historical address to the Greeks, Tatian says: 
“ the spirit of God is not with all men, but abiding with some 
whose conversation is just, and being united with their souls 
it proves to all other souls, by prophetic teaching. that which 
had been hidden ; and those who obeyed wisdom attracted to 
themselves a kindred spirit. while those who did not obey were 
found fighting against God.”? 28 

ATHENAGORAS : Speaking of the prophets, he says: ‘* While 
entranced and deprived of their natural powers of reason, by 
the influence of the divine Spirit, they uttered that which was 
wrought in them. the Spirit using them as instruments, as a 
flute-player might blow upon a flute.” 

THEOPHILUS: Quite as explicit is the bishop of halen 
“ The words of the prophet are the words of God.” “The men 
of God being filled with the Holy Spirit and gifted with proph- 
ecy, having inspiration and wisdom from God, . . . by 
which wisdom they speak of the creation of the world, and all 
other things which happened before and during their own time, 
and which are being accomplished in our days ; and so we are 
convinced that in things to come the event will be as they 
say.” 

IrENa&Us: The bishop of Lyons declares that “ the apostles, 
by the will of God, . . . were clothed with the power of 
the Spirit from on high; they were filled with the perfect 
knowledge of all things . ... they are beyond falsehood.” 
* Christ, when manifest on earth, gave us his gospel under a 
four-fold form, though held together by one Spirit.” ‘No 
small punishment will be his, wh» adds or takes from the 
Scriptures.” ‘ All Scripture, as it has been given us by 
God, will be found to be harmonious.” * , 

Caius: Speaking of those who corrupted the Scriptures, he 


22 Hort. c. 12, c 8; Dial. 48; Apol. i. ~ 28 Add. c. 13. 
24 Plea. 9. 25 Aut. i. 9, 83; iii. 12. 26 Ag. Her. iii. 5; c. ix. 8. 
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exclaims: ‘“‘ How great is the daring of their error cannot 
be unknown to themselves ; for either they do not believe the 
divine Scriptures were spoken by the Holy Spirit, and are un- 
believers, or they hold themselves wiser than the Holy Spirit, 
and we must say they rave.” 77 

Novatian: “ The prophet and the apostles were inspired by 


one and the self-same Spirit ; still on the former he comes but 
for a time, on the other His whole energy was poured.” It 


was “ conferred according to Christ’s promise (John xiv. 26) 
of a Comforter.” 

Hippotytus: “ The law and the prophets,” says this disci- 
ple of Irenzus, “ were from God, who in giving them com- 
pelled his messenger to speak of the Holy Spirit ;. that, receiv- 
ing the Father’s power, they might announce the Father’s 
counsel and will. . . . These Fathers were brought to an 
inner harmony, like instruments, to strike the notes ; by Him 
they were moved, and announced that which God wished. For 
they did not speak of their own power, nor proclaim that they 
wished themselves, but were first endowed with wisdom by the 
Word, and then they spake that which was revealed to them 
by God.” # 

TERTULLIAN : This great man did not doubt the inspiration, 
both of the Old and the New Testament Scriptures. He tells 
us that “ God. from the first, sent forth men who by their jus- 
tice and innocency were worthy to know God and to make 
Him known, and filled them to overflowing with the Divine 
Spirit.” ‘ The same divine power was preached in the gospel 
which had ever been known in the law. . . . The law is 
the root of the gospels.” ‘ Happy is that church,”’ he ex- 
claims, “ which combines the law and the prophets with the 
writings of the evangelists and apostles, and draws her faith 
from them.’ 

Cyprian}; “ By Him,” says Cyprian, “the prophets were 
quickened to a knowledge of the future.” By Him the apos- 
tles teach us “ what they learn from the precepts of the Lord 

27 Eusb. 2. 28. 29 Antichrist, 2. 
3 Apol. 18, Ag. Marc. x. 2, Prax. 21, 82. 
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and heavenly revelations.” ‘The gospel cannot stand in part, 
and fall in part.” # 

CLEMENS ALEXANDRIA: “The prophets were perfect in 
prophecy, the just in righteousness . . . but the apos- 
tles were fulfilled in all things.”. ‘‘ There is no discord be- 
tween the law and the gospel, but harmony, for they both pro- 
ceeded from the same author . . . differing in manner 
and time to suit the age and culture of their hearers.” ‘ But 
some fetch together divers fabrications and falsehoods that 
they may seem to reject the Scriptures, — that is, the Holy 
Spirit, — with a show of reason.” @ 

Origen: This great man and unequalled scholar, says: 
“Truly it is most evidently preached in the churches that the 
Holy Spirit inspired each of the saints, prophets and apostles, 
and that the same Spirit was present in those of the old time 
as was in those who were inspired at the coming of Christ.” 
“Christ, the word of God, was in Moses and the praqnee 

and by his Spirit they spake and did all things.” 

“ “The records of the gospel are oracles of the Lord, — pure 
oracles, as so mueh silver purified seven times in the fire! “ ainy 
were accurately written by the cooperation of the Holy Spirit.” 
[No hint here of inaccuarcy of quotation by. Matthew, nor of 
Luke’s romance of the conception and birth of Jesus.] He 
continues : “‘ There are many sacred writings, yet there is but 
one Book. There are four evangelists, yet their histories 
form but one gospel.” ‘There is nothing, whether in the 
law or in the prophets, in the evangelists or in the apostles, 
which does not descend from the fullness of the Divine Maj- 
esty.” ‘ We cannot say of the writings of the Holy Spirit, 
that anything in them is otiose, or superfluous, even if they 
seem sometimes obscure.” Origen held that the Scriptures 
contain “an obvious meaning,” and an inner sense “ unper- 
ceived by many.” And, indeed, such was the opinion of a 
majority of the early fathers. The difficulties of Scriptures 
he held to be analagous to those that pertain to the system of 
the universe, to life and to Providence. The anthropomorphism 

81 Laps. 7, 20, Epis. lviii. 3, 5, 6. 82 Strom. iv. 21, ii. 23-5, vii. 16. 
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of the Scriptures he compared to our method of addressing chil- 
dren, suitable to their understanding, to secure their benefit, 
and not to exhibit our own capacity. He denies that we 
ought to understand literally the account of God “ planting a 
garden of paradise,” of His “ walking in the cool of the eve- 
ning,” that all the kingdoms of the world were placed before 
the eyes of Jesus,” but he says, ‘* whoever carefully examines 
the question will find similar instances in the gospel, not lit- 
erally true, [but true in idea,] inwrought into those narra- 
tives which are to be read according to the letter.” ® 

This completes our review of the primitive doctrine of in- 
spiration as held by the Jews, by Christ and his apostles, and 
by the fathers of the church during the first three centuries. 
Although our citations have necessarily been briet, we now 
know what they thought of the Scriptures. One thing, at 
least, is certain, nothing can be farther irom the truth than 
the notion that they held “ that the evangelists and the 
authors of the epistles wrote as Tacitus or Herodotus ” — 
‘“‘ wrote as any historians when they wrote histories, wrote as 
any letter-writers when they wrote epistles!” ‘ Renaissance 
of primitive Christianity,” indeed! Renaissance, rather, of 
the whole line of anti-supernatural rationalizers from Celsus 
to Earnest Renan. 

It is not our business to defend the primitive doctrine of in- 
spiration, but the truth of history must not be perverted with- 
out protest. If men will be seduced into error, it should be 
with their eyes wide open. If the denomination is to be com- 


mitted to naturalism, it is due to decency that it be not done 


with the specious, but false pretence of ‘* renaissance of primi- 
tive Christianity.”’ Let the truth be looked squarely in the 
face. Hedging here isof no account. The Scripttres are in- 


spired as a whole, or they are in no partinspired. The notion 
that “the Bible is not a revelation, but contains a revelation ” 
— that it is not inspired, but contains inspiration is, logically, 
the shallowest of devices. Prick it with but the slightest pin 
of common sense and it shall roar you a confession of its egre- 


. Pring. i. iv, 16, 14, Dial. i, 2, Celss iv, 716 
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gious imbecility. An imaginary conversation, strictly within 
the bounds of probability, between a sceptical Christian and a 
pagan who had never seen a Bible, will effectually demon- 
strate this. 

A. Here, friend B. is a very old, and really a very wonder- 
ful book, cailed the Bible ; allow me to advise you to give it a 
careful examination. It is not the word of God, but it con- 
tains the word of God. “It is not a revelation, but it con- 
tains a revelation.” It is not inspired, but it contains inspi- 
ration. You will find in it a mixture of truth and error, and 
not a few mistakes; nevertheless, read it. 

B. Thank you, friend A.; but this is a very large book, and 
I scarcely have the time to give it a critical examination. If 
you would but refer me to what you know to be the word of 
God — to the chapters, or verses that are inspired, or that 
“contain a revelation ” — it would greatly abbreviate the labor 
of investigation, and aid. me to the attainment of the truth. 
With the errors, the misquotations, the half truths, and down- 
right falseloods of your Bible, I have no need to become 
acquainted, 

A. It would be difficult to do, with any certainty, what you 
desire me to do, seeing that those who entertain my opinions 
of the Bible are not fully agreed as to the exact parts that are 
the word of God, inspired, or a genuine revelation. There are 
difficulties in the way, my friend. Should 1 refer you to the 
parts that contain the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man, you might cite me to heathen books con- 
taining the same doctrine, and I would not quite like to put 


the Bible on a level with the Analects of Confucius, or the Vé- 
das of the Hindus. . 
B. But you are quite certain, nevertheless, that the Bible 


** contains a revelation ” from God to man ? 
A. Not a doubt of it! Although some think that there is 


little or nothing of it in Genesis, nor in the Pentateuch, nor in 
the historical books, nor much in the prophets, and only a_lit-— 
tle in the gospels and epistles. 


B. But you have fixed upon those parts which you ‘now 
are the word of God, and, therefore, a genuine revelation ! 
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A. Most certainly I have. 

B. That is admirable! Now will you just tell me how you 
found out that those particular parts are the word of God and 
genuinely inspired ? 

A. How? Why, because they agree with my consciousness 
and my spiritual needs. 

B. What, then, agrees with a man’s consciousness and his 
. Spiritual needs, must therefore be the word of God, and a rev- 
elation? Would not that test apply to the Tripataka of the 
Buddhists, or to the book of Mormon, as favorably as to your 
Bible? The Tripataka seems to agree wonderfully with 400,- 
000,000 of people, and not to have shocked their conscious- 
ness for two thousand years; and quite recently, in Japan, 
Buddhist priests have challenged your Christian missionaries 
to a discussion of the merits of their respective systems and 
books. Every man, according to your rule, friend A., is a law 
to himself, — the Buddhist and Mormon included, — and there 
is not, nor can there be, supernatural external authority to 
which man is amenable for the conduct of life, or the attain- 
ment and use of the truth. And as to the question: What 
is the truth ?— neither earth nor heaven, nor the soul of man, 
can return answer with infallible certainty. I don’t think I 
care to examine your book. 

The truth is, inexorable and invincible, that between a Bible 
containing only the fragmentary and altogether unreliable tra- 
ditions of ancient peoples, gathered up and patched together 
by ordinary men like Herodotus, or by unknown “ letter-writ- 
ers,” and having no more authority than the Zend-Avesta or 
Seneca’s Morals, and a Bible containing from beginning to end 
an account of supernatural manifestations of the most as- 
tounding character, assuming to speak with authority to the 
reason and to the conscience, laying bare the future and “ de- 
claring the end from the beginning, whose authors claim to 
speak for God, and by His special direction, there is not, and 
there cannot be a middle ground. All attempts hitherto to ride 
on two trains going different ways at the same time, have been 
melancholy failures. The fathers of the early church be- 
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lieved they had a supernatural Bible — that is, a Bible in 
which the hand of God is visible from first to last. Were 
they right? Or is it true, after all, that the Book that has 
wrought so mightily upon the world as to transform its civili- 
zations; that has given new and better hopes to mankind, and 
created a belt of greenness, wherever it has wended its way, 
the broad globe around; that has originated a new type of 
manhood, of benevolence, of charity ; that to-day is moulding 
the reason and conscience of men all over the world ; that is 
throbbing in churches, hospitals, and asylums, in institutions 
of learning and of government, in social and domestic circles, 
in art, culture, and refinement; that is the hope of the sin- 
ning, the rest of the weary, and the strength of the weak, — 
is it true that it is simply a book among books, “ written as 
John Evelyn or Froissart wrote, or as any ordinary “ letter- 
writer when he writes an epistle?”’ This is the question the 
candid reader is now called upon to answer. 


G. T. Flanders, D.D. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Judaism in the Primitive Churches. 

THE first controversy among Christians of which we have any 
record is that mentioned in Acts. vi. 1-6. It took place at Jerusa- 
lem, and arose trom complaints made by “the Grecians” against “the 
Hebrews,” that in the daily distribution of tood “ their widows,” those 
of the Grecians or Hellenists, “ were neglected,” or perhaps did not 
receive an equal share with those of the Palestinian Jewish converts. 
It was however speedily settled in a truly Christian spirit and man- 
ner. “The twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them,” 
and said that they, the Apostles, ought not to “leave the word of 
God, and serve tables ;” and that therefore they should select “seven 
men of honest report” from among themselves to attend to “the 
daily. ministrations ” among the poor, while they, the Twelve, “should 
give themselves entirely to prayer and the ministry of the word.” 
This was cheerfully agreed to. The seven were immediately chosen, 
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and the apostles “laid hands upon them,” and sent them to their 
work. And so all were reconciled, and the great work of preaching 
the Gospel went on as before, and so effecfually that it is recorded in 
the very next words that “a great company of priests were obedient 
to the faith.” 

This record of Luke furnishes abundant matter for an article by 
itself, showing, as it does, so clearly the singularly mixed condition of 
things among the first converts as the result of the community of 
goods, which itself was the result of the doctrine of common brother- 
hood and the enthusiasm of mutual love and helpfulness. At the 
same time, with the rapid increase of converts from among the resi- 
dent Jews, having families and homes of their own, and from among 
foreign, Jews, and perhaps some Gentiles, stopping only temporarily 
at Jerusalem, having a residence and property in other countries, it 
shows the impossibility of making this community of goods a univer- 
sal and permanent institution. . 

But there is another matter worthy of mention here, provided the 
complaints of the Hellenist converts were well founded, showing how 
strong the native Jewish element was, in spite of the new-born love 
and charity of conversion. So potent was the influence of the old 
narrowness and bigotry of these Jerusalem converts that they could 
not free themselves from prejudice and injustice toward the widows 
of foreign-born Jews, even after they too had become disciples, neg- 
lecting them in the distribution of food. It reveals the fact that they 
still clung to their old beliefs and feelings, and in spirit were more 
Jewish than Christian. They believed that Christ was the Messiah, 
but he was a Jewish Messiah, who had come to deliver their nation, 
to restore the kingdom to Israel, and to save the Gentiles only by 
bringing them into this new kingdom of God. 

The next controversy within the Church was of a doctrinal char- 
acter, and is a further illustration of the fact just mentioned, viz. : 
that the early Jewish converts by no means thought that in becoming 
Christians they had abandoned the Law of Moses, or were exempted 
from its ceremonial requirements. Even Peter must have a special 
vision and revelation before he can be convinced that God was no 
respecter of persons, and that under the new dispensation Gentiles 
were as clean in his sight as «ews, all alike being children of God, 
and members by faith, and not by the Law, of the new Israel under 
Christ. But even this did not satisfy the brethren, for on his return 
to Jerusalem, “they that were ot the circumcision contended with 
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him. saying, Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat 
with them.” Then Peter “ rehearsed the matter from the beginning, 
and expounded it by order unto them” —the vision of the sheet let 
down from heaven containing “four-footed beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air;” his call to 
Cornelius, his interview with this Gentile in his own house, and how 
while he was speaking “the Holy Ghost fell on them,” significantly 
adding, “as on us at the beginning.” “ When they heard these things, 
they held their peace, and glorified God, saying, “Then hath God 
also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” Acts x., xi: 

But, after all, these Jewish Christians did not hold out‘in their 
larger faith. In the enthusiasm of the moment they assented to all 
Peter said, and rejoiced in the spread of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles; but they soon fell back into the old ruts of Mosaic rites and 
practices, and insisted that the Law and its requirements were the 
only gate through which the heathen could be saved, or enter into the 
Messianic kingdom that was soon to be set up. 

In the mean time Paul is converted and begins his missionary 
work preaching the gospel of faith among the Gentiles, and declar- 
ing that the Law of Moses is no longer in force: “ For by gracé are 
ye saved through faith and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God: not ot works, lest any man should boast. For we are His 
workmanship (not the workmanship of Moses), created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works” —who has “abolished in the flesh, the 
enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordinances.” 
“Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us, that the blessing of Abraham might come on the Gen- 
tiles through Jesus Christ:” “ Neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketli by love.” “ All 
the law is fulfilled in one word — Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

Reports of this preaching of Paul being carried up to Jerusalem 
created much talk and controversy in the mother church; and at 
last when it was learned that a church had been established at Antioch, 
composed almost wholly of Gentiles who under Paul’s preaching, paid 
no regard to the rites of the Law, it was arranged by the zealous 
Jewish party in the Jerusalem church that certain of their number 
should go down there, and insist that these heathen converts should be 
circumcised in obedience to Moses, and what they regarded as the 
requirements of the Messianic kingdom. As Luke states it: “ Cer- 
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tain men which came down from Judea taught the brethren saying 
Except ye be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot. be 
saved.” And so here at Antioch, where the disciples were first 
called Christians, began the great controversy which was to settle the 
question whether Christianity was to be regarded as a branch of the 
Jewish church, or a universal religion for all the nations and kindreds 
of the earth. 

These Judaizing Christians were promptly met by Paul and Bar- 
nabas who protested against their converts—who had already embraced 
the gospel in faith and obedience, and entered into the kingdom of 
heaven,—being sent back and made to begin anew by bearing the bur- 
den of the Law, whose rites and ceremonies were no longer in force. 
This stirred up the bigotry and wrath of the brethren from Judea, 
who insisted that Moses and Jesus were one, and the gospel only the | 
completion and continuation of the law. “ When therefore Paul and 
Barnabas had no small discussion and disputation with them,” Luke 
tells us that “they,” 2. ¢., the church at Antioch, “determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain others of them, should go up to Jeru- 
salem unto the apostles and elders about this question.” And so we 
have the first Christian Council for the discussion and settlement of 
certain doctrines which were to determine not only the form and 
spirit, but the very existence of Christianity itself. It was in fact 
the one question—Moses or Jesus—the Law or the Gospel—a 
national or a world religion ? 

Paul clearly saw and felt that a crisis of the gravest importance 
had come, and that it must be met in a spirit of kindness and charity, 
but also with courage and firmness. We can well imagine what were 
his thoughts as he journeyed with his companions on the way to 
Jerusalem. His own mind was made up, his face was set immovably 
against subjecting Gentile converts to the yoke of the Law. But 
could he persuade the Jerusalem church to take this ground? How 
did the leaders in this church feel regarding the matter — James, 
Peter, John, and others of the Twelve? He probably had many 
serious and agitating doubts regarding these questions and the results 
of the coming conference. And so, as he says in Galatians, he made 
it a point immediately after his arrival to have a private interview 
with them, before presenting the subject to the full assembly of the 
disciples : “T communicated unto them that gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, but privately unto them which were of reputation, 
lest by any means I should run, or had run in vain.” Chap. ii. 2. 
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The whole subject was then brought before the assembled church, 
and after a statement had been made of the wonderful success o! the 
gospel among the Gentiles, and of the multitudes converted, “ there 
rose up certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed, and they 
said that 7¢ was needful to circumcise them, and to command them to 
keep the law of Moses,” Here is the issue in plain and positive terms 
which Paul and Barnabas, and the entire church, must face and settle 
in some way. Immediately the debate began, and it was evidently 
protracted, sharp, and with “much disputing.” Probably these breth- 
ren “of the sect of the Pharisees,” were the same “who came down 
from Judea” and taught this doctrine at Antioch, and whom Paul 
unhesitatingly and plainly, with much feeling, calls “false brethren 
who came in privily to spy out our liberty in Christ, that they might 
bring us into bondage.” Gal. ii., Acts xv. At last when the proper 
time came, as Luke says, Peter rose up and said unto them: 


* Men and brethren, ye know how that a good while ago (about 
ten years), God made choice among us, that the Gentiles by my 
mouth should hear the word of the Gospel, and believe. And God, 
who knoweth the hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy 
Ghost even as he did us, and put no difference between us and them, 
purifying their hearts by faith. Now therefore why tempt ye God, 
that ye should put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which nei- 
ther our fathers nor we were able to bear? But we believe that 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even 
as they.” 

This condensed report of Luke evidently gives only the leading 
points in Peter’s speech, which were probably elaborated at length, 
especially the circumstances of Cornelius’ conversion, by which so 
manifestly, on divine authority, the middle wall of partition between 
Jew and Gentile was broken down forever! But O, the weakness of 
human nature, as we shall see when Peter and Paul meet again at 
Antioch. Gal. ii. 

The influence of Peter was so great that this address of his seems 
to have put an eud to the noisy disputation of the Pharisaic party, 
and “all the multitude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas 
and Paul,” who in turn “declared what miracles and wonders God 
had wrought among the Gentiles by them.” And as they recounted 
the surprising results of their labors in Lystra. Paphos, Antioch, etc., 
those listening could not easily resist the conclusion that the same 
divine power and approval had attended the ministry of Paul and 
Barnabas among the Gentiles which-had signalized the preaching of 
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Peter and Johu among the Jews. At any rate the Judaizing party 
appear to have made no reply, and in the silence the venerable 
James, brother of the Lord, stood up and made a speech, or rather, as 
presiding elder, gave “sentence,” or a decision, which seems to have 
ended the debate, and given general satistaction. The result was 
that it “pleased the apostles and elders, with the whole church, to 
send chosen men of their own company to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas,” with letters embodying the substance of James’ “sentence” 
as adopted by the church: 


“The Apostles and the Elders, and the Brethren, to the Gentile 
Brethren in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, Greeting : 

Whereas we have heard that certain men who went out from us 
have troubled you with words, and unsettled your souls, by telling 
you that ye must be circumcised, and keep the Law, although we 
gave them no such command, it has been determined by us, being 
assembled with one accord, to choose some from among ourselves and 
send them to you with our beloved Barnabas and Saul, men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We 
have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves also will tell you 
by word the same thing. 

For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater burden than theee necessary things: that ye abstain from 
meats offered to idols, from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication. Wherefrom if ye keep yourselves it shall be well 
with you. Farewell.” 


Whether this is the first letter of greeting and counsel coming 
from the Primitive Church, we have no means of knowing, but it is 
the first document of its kind that has been preserved; and for this 
reason has a special interest for us, as well as for the fact that it 
established the principle of religious liberty as the law and the herit- 
age of the Christian for all time to come. Paul’s course among the 
Gentiles was vindicated ; circumcision, the sign of membership in 
the Jewish church was abolished as a Christian rite ; the. ceremonial 
works of the law were set aside as a method or means of salvation, 
and faith in Christ made supreme as the one condition of entrance 
into the kingdom of God. 

The restrictions had reference to idolatrous practices, and to the 
tender consciences of the Jewish converts, and were intended to re- 
move the obstacles to a fraternal intercourse between Gentile and 
Jewish Christians both socially and in their mutual assemblies for 
worship. But our space will not permit of extended statement on 
this point, nor is it necessary to the chief purpose of this article, 
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which is to ‘show how complicated and protracted, after all this, was 
the struggle before Christianity shook itself free from all‘its entangle- 


ments with Judaism and the Law. 
It seems from subsequeut history that this -arrangement was re- 


garded as a compromise expressly in the interest of the Gentile con- 
verts, and on the ground that the Holy Spirit had indicated that they 
were not to be bound by the burdensome rites and practices of the 
Law. But the Jewish Christians were not released from their alle- 
giance to the Law, but were expected to be as strict as ever in their 
observance of all its requirements. And indeed it was thought nec- 
essary to send special notice to foreign Jews to this effect. There 
seems no other explanation of the fact mentioned by Paul in his let- 
ter to the Galatian churches. ii. 12: “ When certain came from 
James, down to Antioch,” etc. This shows that James, soon after the 
council at Jerusalem, sent messages to the Jewish brethren to inform 

them that the decree had no reference to them, and that they there- 
- fore would be expected to continue to observe the customs of the law 
as formerly. But it is probable that they exceeded their instructions, 
and sought to induce the Gentile converts to conform to the requisi- 
tions of the law, as necessary to their salvation and acceptance with 
the Messiah, although as the letter said of their predecessors, “ we 
gave them no such command.” 

So zealously did these “certain” fulfil their mission that they even 
persuaded Peter and Barnabas, who had previous to their coming 
mingled with the Gentile converts and ate and drank with them, to 
“ withdraw and separate” themselves from them, and hold them at a 
distance as legally unclean — Peter, the very man who had spoken 
so nobly in the Council, and who said to Cornelius, “ God hath showed 
me that I should not call any man common or unclean.” This, and 
other facts to follow, only prove the statement that the Jerusalem and 
Palestinian churches regarded it just as much a settled thing that the 
Law was obligatory on Jewish-born Christians, as that it was not 
obligatory on Gentile Christians. 

Paul was indignant at this “dissembling” of Peter and openly 
rebuked him, probably before the Antioch church, for his conduct, or 
to use his own words: “I withstood him to the face because he was 
to be blamed; and when I saw that they (Barnabas and Peter) 
walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto 
Peter before them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner 
of Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gen- 
tiles to live as do the Jews?” etc. See Gal. ii. for the rest. 
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This would seem to imply that Peter had not only retreated for 
himself from the high ground of his talk with Cornelius and at the 
Council, but had even, in his usual impulsive way, swung into the 
extreme of urging the Gentiles “to live as do the Jews,” in other 
words, according to the Law! But under the scathing rebuke and 
public exposure of his “ dissembling” by Paul, he appears to have 
turned back again to the larger liberty of the gospel, and continued 
to the end in defence of the Gentiles. 

As far as we know Paul and Peter never met again after this, 


though they evidently parted in the fellowship of Christian love ;_ for 
Peter speaks of the “beloved brother Paul,” and commends his 
Epistles, though one of them records the severe rebuke he received ; 
quietly adding, however, that there are some “ things in them hard to 


be understood.” 


That a distinction between Jewish and Gentile Christians in re- 
gard to the Law was intended in the decision of the council, seems 
plain from the conduct of Paul himself eight years after as Jerusa- 


lem, when he went up with an offering of alms for the poor collected 


from the Gentile churches. Luke says he was “gladly received” by 


the “brethren,” and that they listened attentively to his report of his 
preaching among the heathen, and “ glorified the Lord.” But when 
be had finished, they said unto him : 


“Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are who 
believe, and they are all zealous of the law; and they are informed 


of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews that are among the Gentiles, 
to forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to circumcise their 
children, neither to walk according to the customs. What is it there- 
fore? They will surely hear that thou art come. Do, therefore, 
this that we say unto thee. We have four men which have a vow on 
them; them take, and purify thyself with them, and be at charges 
with them, that they may shave their heads; and all may know that 


those things whereof they are informed concerning thee are nothing ; 
but that thou thyself walkest orderly and keepest the law.” Acts xxi. 


17-26. | 


This demonstrates the unquestionable allegiance of the Jerusalem 
church to the ceremonial observances of the Law eight years after 
the council which released the Gentiles from the yoke. And Paul 
himself, as a Jew by birth, and to prevent strife and division among 


the Jewish brethren, complied with the request made by them, and 


went through the forms: though, as as he had often said, they were 
of no saving value, that faith in Christ was the only important thing. 
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So he circumcised Timothy who was of Jewish birth, because other- 
wise he would not have been received by his countrymen, nor allowed 
by them to teach in their synagogues. Yet, as he said, circumcision 
is nothing and uncircumcision is nothing in itself, but the furtherance 
of the gospel is everything ; and so in his own words again, he “ was 
all things to all men, if by any means he might save some.” At the 
same time he would not consent to the circumcision of Titus, who 
was a Greek, when the matter was brought before the council, be- 
cause then and there it was a test question, the very questiou in dis- 
cussion: Whether circumcision should or should not be enforced on 


Gentile converts? To have consented then would have been sacri- 
ficing a principle, and acknowledging the necessity of circumcising all 
Gentiles, and on that point Paul was determined he would not yield. 
As a Jewish rite, opening a gate fur the preaching of the gospel 


among the Jews, it might be held admissible; but as a necessary 


Christian rite, never. 
On the other hand the Judaizing party were equally determined, 
and persevered in their hostility to Paul, whom they seemed to regard 


with extreme bitterness because of his successful opposition to their 


plans. If we may judge from his epistles and other portions of the 


New Testament, they followed him into almost every field of his 
missionary work, and his frequent allusions to heretical teachers, and 
false brethren, and adversaries of the Truth, doubtless have reference 


mostly to these Judaizing enemies of his. The epistle to the Gala- 


tions is indeed an elaborate argument against them and their teach- 


ings. They looked upon him as an apostate, denied his apostleship, 
and declared his gospel radical and revolutionary. They insisted 
that the Law was still in force, and circumcision necessary to full 


Christian discipleship. They led away many of the Galatian con- 


verts, and split the Corinthian church into several parties, and in- 
fected those of Colosse and Phrygia with the spirit of legalism, and 
made trouble wherever they could gain an entrance. And indeed 


this Judaizing party continued to exert some influence long after the 
apostolic age, and under the name of Ebionites were found in Pales- 
tine and adjacent countries, in Asia Minor, in Cyprus, and even in 
Rome, far into tbe second century. But in the time of Theodoret 


A. D. 393, they became entirely extinct. 
The wonderful progress of Christianity among the heathen, and 


the missionary zeal of Paul and the other apostles which inspired 
their followers in the ministry of the Word, and the constant and 
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immense additions to the church in all parts of the then known world 
at last swallowed up and neutralized this Jewish element, so tar as it 
had any power in organizing the Christian church, or directly deter- 
‘mining the character of its teachings. In the second and third cen- 


turies the danger was of another sort, and the corruptions which 
debased and distorted the gospel doctrines came in from the Pagan 
side, and there was no longer a Paul to stand up agaiast them, and 
maintain the Christianity of Christ in its original purity and liberty. 

In this review of the record we have avoided all the side questions 
which have invited discussion, lest the article might expand into 
unwarrantable length. In concluding we shall allude to only one 
other point in the struggle of early Christianity to free itself from 
the limitations of Judaism, viz.: the singular mingling together of 
divine and human agencies. 

Of course through all the conflicts and seeming uncertainties there 
was a Divine superintendence. God had a plan and purpose which 
could not fail of accomplishment, however doubtful the order of 
events might seem to human vision. The gospel itself was a revela- 
tion of his truth to the world; but the heavenly treasure was com- 
mitted to earthly vessels, some of them imperfect enough as we have 
seeen. The development of the divine plan was by degrees. How 
little the disciples themselves seemed at first to comprehend its char- 
acter, its methods, and its universalism. Jesus taught them step by 
step, and said with reason, “I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot hear them now.” John xvi. How entirely they failed 
to rise up to the grandeur of his religion and their mission when they 
imagined that all the nations must pass through the narrow little gate 
of the Law of Moses into the kingdom of heaven; and when Peter 
was enlightened on this point by the vision of the sheet let down 
from heaven he was not always able to hold himself up to that high 
level, as we have seen when he fell into the company of the Judaiz- 
ers at Antioch. 

And at this point comes up the question of inspiration, taking 
Peter as an example: It seems very certain that the inspiration of 
the apostles was not continuous, as Paul indeed contesses in his own 
case: “I speak this by permission, and not of commandment.” 1 
Cor. vii. Undoubtedly the Holy Spirit was given unto Peter on the 
day of Pentecost, and the spirit of revelation in the case of Cornelius 
and the Gentiles— but he certainly was not inspired at Antioch 
when he turned his back upon the truth he had been taught of 
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God, and preached himself. Paul and Barnabas were inspired to 
teach, but not always, not in all things even regarding the ministry 
of the word: certainly not when they had such “sharp contention ” 
concerning John Mark that “they departed asunder one from the 
other.” As Dr. Schaff says, « The truth of history requires us to 
sacrifice the orthodox fiction of moral perfection in the apostolic 
church ;” and adds, “the apostles themselves never claimed, but 
expressly disowned such perfection.” Hist of Church, i. 353. 

It would seem that inspiration for special. purposes and at special 
times, still leaves the subject of it in all else to the full and free 
exercise of all his faculties, and as liable as other men to the influ- 
ence of human infirmities and passions, and to such mistakes and 
moral delinquencies, and sinful practices as grow out of these. And 
this view is confirmed not only by the facts mentioned, but in an 
especial manner by the character and conduct of Jonah, David, and 
others. The Bible conceals nothing regarding the doings of holy or 
inspired men, but frankly states the facts of history, and leaves the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 


Man a Religious Animal. 


Man is a religious animal, and the only animal that is religious. 
No beast of the forest, no beast that has been domesticated, neither 
the horse nor the dog, give any sign of religious instinct or sentiment. 
No bird of the air, no fish of the sea, was ever known to manifest 
any feeling of reverence for an invisible and supreme power, or any 
desire for worship. But man in all ages, and under all conditions of 
barbarism and civilization has revealed the instinct of faith, and 
acknowledged in some way his belief in beings or powers superior to 
himself, whose protection he has sought, whose favor he has endeav- 
ored to win by offerings, prayers, praises, or some form of worship. 

Man is religious by nature. It is a part of his original make-up. 
The sense of dependence upon a higher power, the wisdom and fit- 
ness, or at least the safety of some sort of acknowledgment of this 
power, appear from the beginning as a leading and essential feature 
of his mental, moral and spiritual constitution. Or perhaps we may 
say more correctly, that these facts show that he 7s spiritual, that h- 
is something more than a moral and intellectual being — in other 
phrase, that he is by nature a spiritual or religious, as well as moral 
and intellectual being. This religious faith and feeling and desire 
for worship are not the product of education or training; they are 
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natural instincts, the gifts of the Power that brought him into 
existence, call it what we may — God, Nature, Evolution, or any- 
thing else. Notwithstanding the assertions of certain travellers, sci- 
entists and system-builders, no tribe of savages has ever been found 
who were entirely destitute of the religious instinct. We have read 
somewhat extensively on this subject, and though this proposition has 
been repeatedly denied, it has often been the case that the writer 
himself has furnished facts sufficient to disprove his hasty assumption. 

Dr. Clarke in his recent work, noticed in this number of the 
QUARTERLY, takes this ground of the absolute universality of the 
religious instinct, and shows the self-contradiction of some of the 
instances to the contrary. For example, the celebrated African mis- 
missionary, Moffat, after saying that certain tribes have no idea of an 
existence after death, tells us their name for a ghost or departed 
spirit. So Lang having declared that the Aboriginees of Australia 
have no idols, no worship, no idea of a Divinity or of spiritual reali- 
ties, goes on with remarkable consistency to state that they attribute 
small-pox to an evil spirit, and seek by propiatory offerings to escape 
his wrath or the disease ! 

But we did not, when writing the title of this article, propose to 
discuss the question, but only to call the attention of our readers to 
the following “ Note” to a very informing article of Rev. F. G. Pea- 
body on the “ Method of the Psychology of Religion” in the March 
number for 1883 of the Unitarian Review. We would specially em- 
phasize what is said regarding ignorance of the language of these savage 
tribes on the part of the witnesses ; ignorance of the meaning and 
import of many of their customs — ignorance which certainly ought 
to make these passing travellers and tourists a little more modest in 
their assertions : 


“The problem which it suggests —the problem whether some 
traces of the religious life are to be found wherever human heings 
are found, whether any savage tribe or primitive race ever lived 
without a touch of the religious sentiment, — whether, in short, 
human beings are essentially religious beings — is at once extremely 
interesting and extremely difficult. The absolute universality of reli- 
gion is, as I have said, impossible to affirm ; for, in the course of dis- 
covery, a tribe might at any moment be found which seemed to lack 
every trace of such sentiments. It has been, on the other hand, by 
no means rare to deny without qualification this universality. A 
suggestion of this denial occurs as early as Cicero (De Natura Deo- 
rum, I. 26: ‘Equidem arbitror multas esse gentes sic immanitate 
efferatas, ut apud eas nulla suspicio deorum sit”) ; and of late it has 
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been most openly and confidently maintained. Christian missionaries 
reported-an absolute lack of religious tendencies in many tribes, and 
ethnologists (O. Schmidt Biichner, M. Wagner, Ponchet, and espec- 
ially Sir John Lubbock) have regarded the evidence both as conclu- 
sive in itself and as in the line of a doctrine of evolution. Yet the 
difficulties which beset such confident denials are overwhelming. 
‘The question, as Dr. Flint remarks, in his thorough treatment of 
the problem (Anti-Theistic Theories, p. 254), ‘belongs to one of the 
least advanced of sciences,—the science of comparative psychology. 
The religious characteristics of men are mental peculiarities which 
can only be successfully studied by those who are accustomed to 
trace and analyze mental processes. But how few of those who 
travel among savage peoples have any instruction of a kind calculated 
to serve as a guide to the correct observation of religious phenom- 
ena!” Many circumstances combine to throw doubts on such evi- 
dence. 

First, the unwillingness of the savage to speak of these things 
with strangers. “If it is difficult for a Parisian to get any accurate 
knowledge of the superstitions and folk-lore of French sailors and 
peasants, what can one expect to get from the Kaffirs? Wallis lived 
for a month in closest intimacy with the Tahitians, without vbserving 
any sign of a religious cultus which was, all the time, a part of their 
daily life.” (Quatrefages, Das Menschengeschlecht, II. 216. 

Second, the limited point of the observer. A missionary not 
infrequently mistakes for atheism that which is a genuine religious 
phenomenon. ‘“ People who have had the Christian lullaby sung 
over their cradles think all men must see as they do.” (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Siidafricas, 197, note 2; in Roskoff. Das Natur- 
wesen der rohesten Naturvélker p. 28.) “A traveller, with slight 
understanding of the language of the people with whom he is dealing, 
inquires what they think about God and a future life. They misun- 
derstand him, and make negative signs, which have in reality no ref- 
erence to his question. Forthwith, the traveller, and readers as 
hasty as he, conclude that these savages have no conception of God 
or futurity.” (Quatrefages, II. 217.) 

Third, the absence of words may be mistaken for the absence of 
ideas. Thus, Father Baegert, an authority on whom Lubbock re- 
lies ( Origin of Civilization, p. 204), says of the native Californians : 
“They had no idols, temples, nor religious worship or ceremonies. I 
made diligent search among those with whom I lived, to ascertain 
whether they had any conception of God, a future life, and their own 
souls; but I never could discover the slightest trace of such knowl- 
edge. Their language has no words for ‘ ‘God’ and ‘soul”” A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show how hasty this conclusion may have been. 
A multitnde of ‘instances might be collected Ry the lack of 
words carried with it no such lack of thought. (Roskoff. p. 8, ff.) 
“The French have no word for ‘listener’ ( Grane Aufhorcher) or 
for ‘sober’ (niichtern). Does this mean,” asks Hillebrand ( Zeiten, 
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Volker und Menschen, II.; Aus und iiber England, 303), “ that they 
never listen or are never sober? They have no such word as ‘giggle.’ 
Do their school-girls never put their heads together, and titter? The 
Germans have no word for handkerchief, napkin, table-cloth (mouchoir, 
serviette, nappe). The English have no word for unvergesslich. Who 
is more impulsive than the Frenchman, who has no word for ‘ im- 
pulsiveness’? Do the French know no distinction between ‘ Blume’ 
and ‘ Blute, because they have but one word for both?” Thus it 
was that Father Baegert, though he observed ceremonies upon occa- 
sion of deaths, references to medicine-men, retreats to mysterious 
caverns, saw in these phenomena only what he called superstition, 
with no sign of religion; for religion implied to him idols, temples, 
and open ceremonies. 

In ways of which these are but indications, the negative evidence 
becomes at least as -uncertain as the positive; and we miust confine 
ourselves to the statement made above, and which, for our purpose, is 
quite sufficient. 

If we cannot say, with Plutarch (Adv. Col., 3!), “ Methinks a man 
should sooner find a city built in the air without any plot of ground 
whereon it is seated than that any Commonwealth altogether void of 
religion should either be first established or afterwards preserved in 
that estate,” we can at least say, in the more sober language of mod- 
ern science, “ Nothing in the nature of things seems to forbid the 
possibility of such existence” (a tribe of atheists); “ but, as a matter 
of fact, the tribes are not found.” Tylor, Primitive Culture, I. 418. 
Cf. Peschel, The Races of Men, p. 261; Newman Smyth, The Reli- 
gious Feeling, p. 93, ff.; A. Réville, Prolégoménes de I’ Histoire des 
Religions, p. 46. 

This whole question has been, as I have said, elaborately discussed, 
on the one hand, by Sir John Lubbock (Prehistoric Times, and Ori- 
gin of Civilization, p. 20, ff.), and, in reply, by Flint, Anti- Theistic 
Theories. Much more important, however, is the very masterly and 
exhaustive work of Roskoff, 1880, already referred to, which, is 
expressly directed against Lubbock, and may be justly regarded as 
for the present closing the discussion. 


A Plea for Esau vs. Jacob. - 


THE case of Esau has often occurred to us as an example of the 
manner in which Tradition is sometimes allowed to override the 
Truth of history ; and further, as a striking illustration of the impor- 
tance of a correct and intelligent interpretation of the language of 
Scripture, especially its peculiar idioms, intensive forms of contrast, 
hyperboles, metaphors, and allegories. We know of no individual 
named in the Bible, who seems to be more generally misunderstood, 
or who has been more cruelly wronged by unjust prejudices, than 
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Esau; nor do we know of one who has passed for so great a saint, 
who was really so great a sinner, as Jacob. We suffer ourselves to 
be led astray by old established opinions, without investigating for 
ourselves. Esau has been looked upon as a reprobate, and Jacob has 
been over-estimated because of his. relation, religious and political, to 
the Jewish nation. But the Bible does not represent Esau as a bad 
man, nor Jacob as a very good man; but probably states the facts 
respecting them both, and leaves the reader to judge for himself. 

When his brother robbed him of his birthright, we do not find 
Esau exclaiming even against his injustice, or accusing him for his 
brutal conduct. He seems to have borne his wrong with patience, 
and in silence, nor did he seek in any way to retaliate. 

When Jacob committed his second great sin against Esau, by 
fraudulently stealing the paternal blessing, the supposed safeguard 
against evil, the pledge of divine protection, then the wrath of Esau 
was raised, and he felt these repeated injuries and robberies were too 
great to bear in silence. He threatened his brother’s life. Here was 
his great fault; in suffering his anger to master his judgment, his 
conscience, his fear of God, so far as to threaten even so terrible a 
retaliation ; but it seems to have been only a threat, a sudden out- 
burst of passion, provoked by the outrages of Jacob, as he never 
attempted to execute it—nay, he seems to have utterly forgotten it at 
last. : 

Another trait in the character of Esau, shows him to advantage — 
his reverence and affection for his father and mother. Even in his 
anger against Jacob, he thinks of his father, and restrains himself, 
resolved to do nothing that shall give him pain. So when he learned 
from Isaac’s charge to Jacob, that his parents were not pleased with 
his marrying among the Hittites, he went and did what had been 
commanded to his brother, married into a family connected with his 
grandfather Abraham, of religious education and tendencies. Jacob 
married his mother’s niece, and Esau his father’s niece. This reveals 
the heart of the man in regard to his parents, and his sincere desire 
to please them. 

So how noble, how generous and forgiving his conduct toward 
Jacob on his return from his long exile; how affectionate even. He 
had forgotten the man who robbed him of his birthright and blessing, 
and remembered only his brother; “and he ran to meet him, em- 
braced him, and fell on his neck and kissed him; and they wept 
together.” Here again we see the genuine heart there was in him. 
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This is not the way of a bad man, of one who nurses his hatred, 
and holds to his purpose of revenge while life lasts. And how grace- 
fully at first he refuses his brother’s princely gifts: “ My brother, I 
have enough ; keep that thou hast” — and finally accepts them only 
to assure him of his kindly feeling. 

Again Esau shows what manner of man he is, how true, how gen- 
uine, by coming down into Canaan with all his people, and dwelling 
there together with Jacob and his people. He has not the slightest 
ill feeling ; on the contrary his heart seems to warm toward his 
brother, and he is happy in heing near to him. 

Then as their flocks and herds, and their families and attendants 
increased, they found there was not room for them all. So after the 
death of Isaac, and his burial by his sons, we have this record‘ 
“Esau took his wives, and his sons, and his daughters, and all the 
persons of his house, and his cattle, and all his beasts, and all his 
substance, which he had got in the land of Canaan, and went into 
the country from the face of his brother Jacob. For their riches 
were more than that they might dwell together; and the land could 
not bear them, because of their cattle.” 

One must go, and that one, voluntarily, is Esau. He shows the 
same generosity, the same dignity of goodness, the same fraternal 
affection, which we have seen in all his conduct. He leaves the rich 
plains and hills of Canaan to his brother Jacob, and returns to Mount 
Seir, a region much less fruitful and inviting. How completely he 
seems to have buried the remembrance of his wrongs! how noble his 
conduct in every respect ! 

Now, it is strange that the prejudice against Esau should be so 
great, when his character stands so fair in the Scripture history. It 
is true he is called a profane person in Hebrew, but this simply re- 
fers to the surrender of his birthright privileges, one of which was 
the priests’ office in the family, and his consequent confinement to sec- 
ular pursuits. So we say “profane history” in distinction from 
“ sacred history ”—not meaning that the facts recorded are wicked or 
bad, but that it is a history of secular affairs. 

It is also written, * Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 
Rom. ix. 13. But this is applied not to the individuals, but to the 
tribes or people they represented, and signifies only the preference of 
one branch of Isaac’s family over the other as the medium through 
which the Messiah should come. One branch must be elected to this 
distinguished favor, and Jacob or his family is chosen, and Esau of 
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course rejected; but it is expressly said to be without reference to 
character, to the good or evil of either. 

Jesus uses similar language on which no one thinks of forcing this 
harsh meaning: “ If any man come unto me, and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” Luke xiv. 26. Who 
imagines that Christ uses the word “hate” here in its literal sense? 
or, in other words, that it is necessary for a man to detest and abhor 
all his own family and kindred in order to become a Christian? The 
intelligent reader sees in a moment that what is meant is that the gos- 
pel, the Truth, is to be preferred before all other considerations; and 
that no ties of kindred or affection must be allowed to turn us away 
from our allegiance to Christ and his religion. So the words, “Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” simply express the fact of the 
preference of Jacob’s branch of the Abrahamic family over that of 
Esau, as the chosen line in which the Messianic promise was to find 
its fulfilment. 5 

Let us then do justice to Esau, and count him what he was, a gen- 
erous, forgiving, kind-hearted, noble man; and so far decidedly the 
best of the two brothers. 

There is in Gen. xxx. ii what we suppose to be an allegorical rep- 
resentation of Jacob’s inward struggle and experience, and of his 
final turning with his whole heart to God at the time of his anxiety 
and fear respecting the meeting with Esau. It is in the oriental 
style of representation, and that this is the intent of it seems con- 
firmed by the fact, that from this time Jacob appears greatly changed 
in his moral and religious character, and his conduct is marked by 
honesty, justice, gentleness and piety. 

The course of his life ran smoothly up to the time of the cruel 
conduct of his sons in seizing and selling Joseph into slavery. He 
had shown a weakness, perhaps a natural one, in distinguishing 
Joseph, the son of his old age, by an extravagant partiality. The 
result we know, but the exposition of it belongs to the history of 
Joseph. 

But there is one part of the story which must find place in the 
present discussion—the singular manner in which the law of retribu- 
tion vindicated its claims, and the exactness of its operation. It is 
always profitable to note this fact in the divine government. It may 
not always be as visible as here, but its precision when it 7s seen, is 
a good pledge of like certainty when not seen. 
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What a pitiful sight it is, when the patriarch is bowed to the earth 
in grief and despair at the sight of the torn and bloody coat of his 
favorite. ‘“ An evil beast has devoured him ; I will go down into the 
grave unto my son mourning.” And he rent his clothes and put on 
sackcloth, and wept, and refused to be comforted.” 

Ah, Jacob, we pity you; but when we see those wicked sons of 
yours standing before you cruelly deceiving you, we remember the 
time when you stood before your father speaking lies to him, and 


with subtilty securing the blessing which belonged to another! 

And when we see the rents in that coat, and the stains of blood 
from a kid of the goats, we remember how you and your mother 
covered your hands and neck with the skins of the kids of goats, and 


put on Esau’s raiment, th.t you might pass for your brother! 
And when we hear your lamentation and weeping over the lost 


lad, we remember how Isaac, when he learned your treachery,. was 
“troubled very exceedingly,” and how Esau “cried with a great and 


exceeding bitter cry, ‘O my father bless me, even me also,’ and lifted 


up his voice and wept.” 


Do you remember all these things now — how you wickedly de- 
¢eived your poor blind old father, and robbed your brother of his 
birthright and blessing? And now it is returned into your own 


bosom seven fold, by your own children ! 
And with what singular precision the retributive’ blow has fallen. 
Esau was the favorite son of his father—Joseph was Jacob’s favorite. 


The evil which Jacob wrought the favorite of his father, now falls on 
his own. The suffering and sorrow of Isaac, were caused by the 


wickedness of his own son—and now, in turn. the wickedness of Jacob’s 


sons, is made the instrument of Avs punishment! Verily, the scales 
of Heaven’s justice are held with a firm and even hand. And it is 
always so, visible or invisible, the sin we do will find us out, and no 


repentance can stand between us and its just penalties. And this 


continues till we come at last to learn that the paths of righteousness 


are alone the paths of pleasantness and peace. 


Religious World. 


We learn with great pleasure that the work for which Rev. Dr. 
Eddy has been engaged jn collecting material for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, Zhe History of Universalism in America, is now 


being prepared for the press. The entire work will probably make 
two large volumes, of about four hundred pages each. The first vol- 
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ume, bringing the history of our Faith and Church down to the close 
of the eighteenth century, will be put to press in January next. The 
plan of the work embraces a full notice of the various theories of the 
Restitution of all All Things, as preached in widely separated parts of 
this country before the coming of John Murray; a synopsis of the 
peculiar views of Murray, and of Winchester, and _ biographical 
sketches of the early preachers contemporary with the great leaders, 
some of whom have escaped the notice of former writers on our his- 


tory. The successive stages of the spread of our sentiments and the 


growth of our organizations, the establishment of our schools, the peri- 
odicals issued in our defence, and the literature both, pro and con, 
which the spread of our sentiments has called forth, will be treated in 


these volumes; the whole to be enriched and completed with a Bib- 
liography, as full as a diligent gleaning of the great libraries of our 


country can, make it, of the books and pamphlets which have been 
published in America, on the subject of Universalism, whether writ- 


ten by its. friends or foes. 


—In the July number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, published at Ane 


dover by Warren F. Draper, there is a notable paper by Dr. Miner 
on “ The Doctrines of Universalism.” It is needless to say to those 
who know him, that it is clear, strong, logical, and intelligible to-any 
one who can read English. Of course in a denomination as numerous 
as ours, it is to be expected that a variety of opinions would obtain, 
on some subjects, as Inspiration, the Coming of Christ, Future Pun- 


ishment ; but we doubt whether more than one ina hundred will take 
exception to anything Dr. Miner has written in this statement, 


which seems to us full, fair, judicial in spirit, and strengthened at 
every point by Scripture, philosophy and sound argument. On the 
whole, we think it the ablest doctrinal statement which has yet been 
made in the same space, and likely to prove the most acceptable to 
our own people, and most informing and convincing to our evangel- 


ical brethren. We give hearty thanks to Dr. Miner for his labor in 


the case, and equally hearty thanks to Mr. Draper for giving us a 
hearing in the Bibliotheca Sacra, which confessedly is the ablest 


‘theological Quarterly in our country. We respectfully solicit for it a 


careful reading from the Andover professors. 

The number containing it may be had of Mr. Draper, at Andover 
— price $1.05, postage prepaid. 

— Sometime since the American Antiquarian, a work which we 


can cordially commend to all historical and theological students, con- 
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tained the following (taken from the Laguna “ Press ” of New Mex- 
ico) relating to the religion of the Pueblo Indians. It is a painfully 
emphasized illustration of the kind of conversions made by the earlier 
Catholics among the Indians, and the metheds by which they were 
effected, and the results which have come down to the present. It 
shows that conversion in such cases, even now, means not instruction 
in Gospel Truth, but simply submission to the authority of the 
Church. What do these Indians know of that God who is a Spirit, and 
is to be worshiped in spirit ? 

“To understand the success of our Spanish predecessors, it is nec- 
essary to know their mode of working with the people. They did not 
Christianize them; they merely baptized, married, administered the 
sacraments and buried them. The Indians retained all their heathen- 
ism, and received the rites of Romanism as an addition to their own. 
In the Roman Catholic church at Laguna, New Mexico, the two sides 
of the altar, from floor to ceiling, are taken up with Indian symbols, 
such as are used in Indian dances. The canopy above the altar con- 
sists of a painting of the sun, the rainbow, the moon and stars, the 


chief or heavenly gods, while a few saints’ heads are represented as 
looking over the border of the scene within. On each side of the 
church are paintings of Indian objects of worship, as trees, plants, 
flowers, rainbows, animals, etc., representing the minor or lower Indian 
gods. The back of the altar is occupied with the Roman Catholic ° 
objects of worship, as the Virgin, infant Saviour, saints and angels. 
Thus we have three-fourths of this altar-place, together with two rows 
the whole length of the body of the church, filled with purely Indian 
symbols and objects of Indian worship, and only one-fourth of the 
altar, or one-sixth part of the whole purely Roman Catholic.” 


— “Science ” is the title of a weekly magazine published by Moses 
King at Cambridge, having for its contributors a large number of the 
most able men, in all departments of scientific investigation, in our 
country, not to mention distinguished correspondents in different parts 
of Europe. Each number contains a summary of all that is going on 
in the various fields of science, all that is accomplished and attempted, 
all new discoveries, theories, speculations, and established facts. Those 
inclined to studies of this sort will find its pages informing, helptul, 
and stimulating. 

We cut the following paragraph from a recent issue as illustrating 
how soon a loose or false statement by a learned man, involving impor- 
tant consequences if accepted as truth, is picked up by some of his fel- 
low-workers, and the other side of the question brought forward, and 
the bad coin driven out of circulation : 
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“ Laughter in lower animals. — In a discussion upon specimens of 


the orang and chimpanzee, M. Dally remarks that young negroes are 
gay and frolicsome, but no one has ever seen a negro aged over thirty 
or forty years show gaiety,—in which respect there is a strong re- 
semblance between them and the anthropoids, the latter being frolic- 
some in youth and morose when adult! This statement is startling to 
persons familiar with the negroes in America, who at all ages are 


noticeably light-hearted and merry. Nothing is more common here 
than the broad grin and loud laughter of a white-headed and coal 
black negro. Indeed, the contrast between the inveterate and 


irrational merriment ot the blacks, and the prevailing anxious, if not 


sad, expression of our adult white population, would present an argu- 
ment regarding their relative inferiority in precise opposition to that 
urged by M. Dally. — (Bull. soc. anthrop. Paris, April—July, 1882.) 


— We take the following also from Science. It suggests some curious 
questions, one certainly — How near was this “man,” two hundred 
years ago, to the discovery of telegraphic communication of some 
sort? What exactly is meant by the expression, “ by means of a cer- 
tain sympathy of magnetic needles.” we know not. Perhaps some 


genius may take up the thought and follow it out by experiments to 


new discoveries. Who knows but that, some day, two magnets being 
brought into “sympathy,” and one taken to London and the other to 


' New York, the one in London may be made to reveal the movements 


of a needle acted upon by its companion in New York ? 

In Salusbury’s translation (p. 79) of Dialogue first of Galileo on 
“His Systeme of the World,” 1661, Sagredus is made to say, “ You 
put me in mind of a man, who would have sold me a secret how to 
correspond, by means of a certain sympathy of magnetick needles, with 
one that should be two or three thousand miles distant’ and I telling 
him that I would willingly buy the same, but that I desired first to 
see the experiment thereof, and that it did suffice me to make it, I be- 
ing in one chamber, and he in the next, he answered me that in so 
small a distance one could not so well porceive the operation; where- 
upon I turned him going, telling him that I had no mind at that time 
to take a journey unto Grand Cairo, or to Muscovy, but that it he 
would go himself, I would perform the other part, staying in Venice.” 

— The excavations begun in Egypt last January are yielding 
important results. M. Naville, a German antiquary, expected to find 
the site of Ramses, Exodus i., on the spot where he began his explo- 
rations, but it turned out that the ruins were those of Pithom, the 
second of the treasure cities named in Exodus : 

“ Among other remains now discovered, and, perhaps, the most 
interesting are the vast magazines which made this a ‘ treasure city,’ 
or place of entrepot, which are different from anything before found 
in Egypt. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Ten Great Religions. Part II]. A Comparison of All Religions. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 


This second part of Dr. Clarke’s great work is intended to show what 
the several religions teach concerning God, the Soul, the future Lite, 
Sin, Salvation, Duty, Prayer and Worship, Inspiration and Art. He 
distributes the religions into Tribal, Ethnic, and Catholic or Universal ; 
Ethnic being those which are confined to special races, and Catholic 
those which spread beyond the boundaries of race. He insists that 
man is religious by nature, and that belief in God, in a spiritual exist- 
ence, and in a future life, is universal, to be found among all nations and 
tribes, even those that are lowest in the scale of intelligence and civili- 
zation. From this he proceeds to discuss the origin and development 
of religions, or the way in which the different forms of faith and wor- 
ship have sprung up. Belief in ghosts, or disembodied spirits, was. the 
first form in which the religious nature manifested itself. In all unde- 
veloped or childlike races, as the Hottentot, the Pacific Islanders, the 
American Indians, the Esquimaux, etc , this is the beginning of religion, 
‘“‘the first supernatural notion” of the savage man. This primitive be- 
lief comes from within, and not from without. It is born of his nature 
as a religious being, comes out from his consciousness of the powers of 
his own soul. The next step is Polytheism, the belief in gods above 
the rank of men, mightier than themselves, derived from the observa- 
tion of natural phenomena. 

“But through all the polytheisms of the earth there runs this one conviction, that 
.the whole outward universe is filled with spiritual powers. Behind all matter is spirit ; 
above all that we see is the unseen ; the phenomena which pass before our eyes in 
nature do not come from any iron fate, or any blind chance, but from intelligence, 
purpose, a will that chooses, a mind that creates, a heart that desires.” 


This point Dr. Clarke elaborates, and returns to it more than once in 
the course of his treatise. The spirit that is in a man is forever seek- 
ing an explanation of natuse, and of the forces that are hidden in it, 
and operate through it. At last, in the necessary developments of evo- 
lution, it struggles out of the confusion of gods many and lords many, 
up to the idea of one God, who is Creator and Ruler of the universe, a 
Supreme Spiritual Being. One step farther brings us to the Christian 
conception, the God of Jesus Christ, the universal Father : 

‘*God in Christ comes near to each soul as an ever-present friend and helper ; as 
one who forgives and saves ; a perpetual inspiration and guide ; afriend nearer than 
any other to every child high or low. Farther than this Monotheism can hardly go, 
for this combines the two extremes of religious tiiought in one harmonious whole ; 


that of the Being who is infinitely removed from us by His greatness, and the Being 
who comes nearest to us by His love. This is the fulness of Him who fills all in all.’’ 


It must not be inferred from this argument of evolution and growth 
from the lower forms of religion to the higher, that Dr. Clarke intends 
to exclude all Divine aid in the religious education of our race, and all 
inspiration and revelation. At the same time he takes ground that in- 
spiration in the revelation of religious truth is not confined to Jewish 
and Christian teachers and prophets. It is embodied in other sacred 
books, the Vedas, the Zend-Avesta and the Koran, as well as in the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘These show a higher kind of inspiration, and 
they constitute an order by themselves, though they differ as to the 
quantity and quality of their inspiration. They are not preserved from 
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error by a miracle. Sacred books are not necessarily infallible.” The 
highest, fullest, and best inspiration is that of the New Testament, 
which is in the consciousness of a Divine life in the soul, of intimate 
and constant union with the Perfect Love. “Christianity does not 
differ from other religions in being alone true while they are talse, but 
in possessing the whole of which they possess a part.” 

In regard to the teachings of these religions an the future 
life and its final issues, Dr. Clarke differs from Rawlinson in his “Ancient 
Religions,” recently noticed in these pages, and agrees with the multi- 
titude of scholars regarding Zoroastrianism, that “its expectation is 
that the time will come in which Ahriman and all his host will be either 
destroyed or purified and redeemed.” The Nirvana of Buddhism is not 
extinction of being, but deliverance from perturbations. and disquiet, 
perfect rest and peace, as was so ably stated and clearly proved by Dr. 
Flanders in a late number of this QUARTERLY. Our author says, “ At 
present, the best Buddhist scholars incline to the helief that Nirvana 
does not mean annihilation, but immovable rest. It probably means 
what Christianity means by the rest of the soul hereafter in God ; what 
Jesus meant when he said, ‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace give I 
unto you.’” 

We have not space for further details. The chapters on Creation or 
the Origin of the World, on Ethics in all Religions, on the Transmigra- 
tion of the Soul, etc., contain much quaint and instructive matter, and 
will be found very pleasant reading. The closing portion of the first 
named will be likely to remind the reader of the old Gnostic doctrine 
concerning the Demiurge as the agent of the Supreme God in the crea- 
tion of the world — minus, of course, the rebel element. 

Dr. Clarke’s aim is to discover and bring to light the good rather than 
‘the evil in these religions, and he thinks he finds some truth in all of 
them. He cannot believe that these great religions, which constitute 
the only guides of so many hundreds of millions of our race, are all 
through a mass of frauds and lies: 


‘* Each represents the aspirations of the soul toward God ; each comes from the 
highest, not the lowest part of man’s nature; each contains some essential truth; and - 
each has conferred on the world some lasting blessings. They have all been and all 
are indispensable to the development of mankind. They make a part of the education 
of the world. We need them all. God needed them all. They have been his property 
since the world began.”’ 


Christianity, however, excels them all in the completeness of its truths, 
its doctrines, and its moral precepts and forces. The Lord Christ leads 
the great procession of Humanity, and forever shows the way to higher 
and better. He is the Saviour of the World, and Christianity is the Re- 
ligion of the Future. “All men will come to Jesus, because they find . 
in him the mightiest influence to lift up their aspirations to his Father 
and their own, the fullest revelation of pardon, peace, hope, immortal 
life, needed by us all for the perfect development of our being.” 

The volume is beautifully gotten up, generous type and splendid 
paper, an honor to the taste and liberality of the publishers. 


2. Twelve Americans. Their Lives and Times. By Howard Carroll. With Port- 
raits. Harper & Brothers. 

Any one who wishes nearly five hundred pages of American history 
and biography full of interest and instruction, will do well to purchase 
this volume. These off-hand sketches teach many useful and needed 
lessons. They show that character, success, reputation, are not, as a rule, 
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of sudden growth, but the result of patient study and hard work in the 
way of preparation ; and even after this, often, achieved only by persis- 
tence and courage which will not yield to disaster nor defeat. 

Some of the narratives take in the times when there were giants in 
the land, and give pleasing reminiscences of Clay, Webster, Wright, 
Allen, Jackson, etc. With perhaps two or three exceptions, no one who 
loves his country, who honors true manhood, courage, and a lofty pur- 
pose as the aim of life, will begin any one of the sketches without going 
to the end. Those of Peter Cooper, William Allen, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Alexander H. Stephens, Elihu B. Wasbburne, must be an inspira- 
tion to any young man aiming at high things, and determined to make a 
success of life. They witness that almost anything is possible to talent 
and industry, to one who will work and wait. The first step in the 
career of William Allen, taken at sixteen, in his winter “tramp” over 
the Blue Ridge to Ohio, was prophetic of what the man would be and 
do; and pictures to us the real American boy of that period. The 
sketch of Elihu Washburne has given us a larger view of the boy and 
the man than we have ever had before, and helped us to appreciate 
more fully his perilous and noble service in Paris during the Franco- 
German war. That of Douglass is more than a romance in interest, 
and reveals the possibilities of study, resolution, singleness of purpose 
and the determination to do or die. And what a moral power and inspi- 
ration too in the noble life of Peter Cooper — such difficulties, such tri- 
umphs, and such usefulness. 

A book like this in a home where there are boys, or young men about 
to enter upon the activities of life, is better than gold. 


8. Judaism and Christianity. Their Agreements and Disagreements. By the Rev. 
Isaac M. Wise. Cincinnati: Block & Co. 


Dr. Wise is the President of the Hebrew Union College, and belongs 
to the Reformed Synagogue, which may be regarded as representing. 
the New School of Jewish Orthodoxy. He does not undertake to give 
to Judaism or Christianity a stereotyped and final definition. That 
which is in a continuous state of evolution cannot be fixed or limited by 
any definition. The Judaism of Moses was not the same as the Judaism 
of Samuel and David; nor was the Judaism of the first Commonwealth 
identical with that of the second; nor that before the Talmud with that 
after it. The same is true of Christianity, he tells as, which changed 
in dogma after Christ, and again after Paul and: John, ang still more after 
the Council of Nice, and after the division into the Greek and Roman 
Churches, and after the Reformation. In other words, much of the so- 
called Christianity of to-day formed no part of the Christianity of Jesus. 
So therefore no special definition of either Judaism or Christianity will 
cover all the phases of its continued evolution. 

The Christian idea of Inspiration is altogether supernatural, while 
the Jewish idea is natural and rational. ‘‘ Moses cautioned his people 
not to attach any importance to predictions or miracles where they are 
intended to contradict first principles, the dicta of reason. Deut. xiii. 
I-6; xviii. 20-22. Therefore Jewish theologians attached less impor- 
tance to predictions and miracles than to the dicta of reason and the 
plain teachings of the Bible.” 

Nevertheless the Sinaic Revelation, the giving of the Law, was mirac- 
ulous, next to the creation of the world, ‘the greatest and most mar- 
vellous of al! miracles.” The great moral principles underlying the 
Mosaic laws are eternal, and for all peoples; but the forms of expres- 
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sion or manifestation are local and transient according to the changing 
conditions and circumstances. “Moses was too wise a man to suppose 
that his ordinances and statutes would remain unchanged, when the 
circumstances under which they were enacted were changed. Certain 
of these were formed to be observed in their own land, “and nowhere 
else.” In the Babylonian captivity they did not observe the whole law, 
and even Ezra and Nehemiah changed some and abolished others of its 
provisions. 

As regards ethics or practical morality the Law is complete. Even 
Jesus did not abrogate nor add to it on this point ; not even in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, every sentiment of which “has its parallel in the 
old Bible and the Talmud.” 

We cannot follow the author through the chapter on Sin and Atone- 
ment; but the reader will find in it much that is wide enough from 
modern orthodoxy. 


“ Everlasting punishment, eternal torments, the unquenched fire of hell, spiced with 
a dose of brimstone, and surrounded by teasing and triumphant devils, are the prod- 
ucts of a rude northern imagination. The Sinaic revelation makes no ——— of 
that kiod; it speaks of a punishment to the third and fourth generation only. Theo- 
logians had no-right to invent that terrifying doctrine in order to frighten ignorant, 
people into the lap of the church, or to use it as a scarecrow for bearded children.’’ 


Rabbi Wise takes ground that the immortality of the soul is not only 
implied, but plainly taught in the Old Testament. In support of this 
he enters into an elaborate argument, the most so of any in the book, 
in which he brings as witnesses to prove that “man’s immortality 
always was in Israel a universal and established belief,” passages from 
the Old Testament, from the Apocrypha and Josephus, and refers to the 
authority of Jewish Commentators, Exegetes, Philosophers, Kabbalists 
and Mystics, Rabbins, Pharisees, Essenes and finally of Jesus. But 
“ neither Moses nor the prophets based upon it their system of ethics 
or divine worship,” lest virtue and piety should degenerate into selfish- 
ness and a seeking for rewards. 

In the chapter on “ Paradise, Hell, Satan, Evil Spirits or Recom- 
pense,” he says that Jews, Christians and Mohammedans, all alike, 
have their absurd and unbelievable legends, which no intelligent person 
thinks of receiving as true, or as any part of a rational religion : 

‘*Some of these reter to the Prince of darkness, Lucifer, or the vulgar Devil, with 
his host of little devils, demons and unclean spirits, whose chief abude is in some un- 
known place called Gehenna, Hades, Purgatory, Hell, Abaddon and five other names 
according to the Talmud — dark, dismal and cold, although a perpetual fire of brim- 
stone burns there, in which wicked souls are burned, purified, or forever tormented. 
Imagination peopled the dreadful place with phantoms in correspondence to the igno- 
rance and stupidity of the vulgar masses, to which priests and schoolmen added their 
shares. There can be no doubt that neither in reason nor in the Sinaic revelation 
could there be an idea of hell, a devil, evil or unclean spirits. There is no mention in 
that revelation of any future reward or punishment in any form. No hell fire, no 
particular suffering, no diabolic torments are even hinted atin connection with the 
soul’s abode in Sheol.” 

The above will give the reader some idea of the position occupied by 
the author and his school, and show what is going on in the progressive 
wing of: Judaism. There is much more in the book worthy of attention 
from every one interested in the theological evolution and revolution 
going on among us. Some of Dr. Wise’s teachings we heartily endorse, 
and others we as heartily repudiate. 


4. A College Fetich An Address delivered before the Harvard Chapter of the Fra- 
ternity of the Phi Beta Kappa, June 28, 1883. By Charles Francis Adams Jr. Lee 
& Shepard. 26 cts. 


We thank Mr. Adams for the preparation of this address, and the 
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publishers for putting it into so fair a form that troubled eyes can find 
comfort in reading it. There is a vast deal of common sense in these 
pages, or rather of uncommon sense; for it is not common for Harvard 
graduates-to think and feel in this way, or, if they do, to talk in this 
way regatding the value or practical uses of their college training, and 
the wisdom of their trainers. 

Mr. Adams contends that in the preparation for college, and in the 
college course, much time is spent. wasted, in the study of Latin and 
Greek, which should be devoted to French or German, or other studies 
bearing directly on the business or calling to which the young man in- 
tends to apply himself. Jn a vast majority of cases the graduate drops 
his classical studies the moment he leaves college and enters upon the 
activities of life. As a rule the smattering of the dead languages, which 
it has cost him so much time and vexatious labor to acquire, is of no 
manner of use to him, while his want of a thorough knowledge of some 
modern tongue, as Russian. Italian, German or French, is a perpetual 
hindrance and mortification to him. He illustrates this in a striking 
manner from the history of his own family for four generations, spec- 
ially from the experience of John Adams, John Quincy Adams, and 
‘himself. He insists that in most cases the knowledge of living lan- 
guages should be substituted tor that of dead languages ; the first being 
merely ornamental, and the last the tools which are in these days abso- 
lutely necessary to the business man, the traveller, the diplomatist, and 
those abroad, in the service of their country, if they are expected to 
discharge their duties intelligently and satisfactorily. 

In all this there is without doubt a great deal of truth. Of course, 
those who intend to make a profession of teaching, should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of these languages ; and the theologian and Biblical 
critic must be familiar with them, and with Hebrew. But aside from 
these what claims have these tongues to displace the modern languages 
as indispensable to the preparation for, or a part of, the college course ? 
Why should a hungry man spend his money in purchasing pictures and 
statues, especially if he has no house to-put them in? Why should a 
young man who intends to be a blacksmith, spend three or four years 
in learning the trade of a carpente:? Every sensible person says he 
should not. 

By the same rule, why should one whose aim is to be a_statesman or 
a diplomatist, and all whose tastes run in this direction — as in the case 
of John Quincy Adams — be compelled to give himself to the study of 
Latin and Greek, instead of French, Russian and German, or their 
equivalents in modern tongues? And why should one whose prefer- 
ences and tastes are as marked as Emerson’s or Longfellow’s, be forced 
to waste his time on a course of mathematics as preparatory to, or a part 
- of his educational training ? Or why should a lad be required to give 
two or three years to an effort at mastering the vague profundities of 
metaphysics, which he cannot master at all and thoroughly detests, 
when all the while it is well known that he means to be a civil engineer 
or an architect ; but for all this must not be allowed to step aside from 
the established collegiate course ? 

The simple truth is as Mr. Adams contends, that every student, after 
consultation with his parents, should be allowed to pursue those studies 
that will best educate him for the work of his life, or what, if he has 
any character at all, will ten to one be his work. It is only the worship 
of the college “ Fetich,”’ as our orator says, to the discomfiture of com- 
mon sense which prevents this. 
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Of course, the usual reply that all these studies are a discipline to the 
intellectual powers, may pot be entirely absurd, but would not studies 
that the youth likes, and which are admirably fitted to develop rather 
than cramp his peculiar gifts, furnish as good training as those that are 
hateful and find no response in his mental makeup? Would it not 
Strengthen his mind just as much as to learn thoroughly what will be of 
some use to him in his life business, as to half learn something he in- 
tends to drop as soon as he is outside the college halls ? 


5. The Associate Creed of Andover Theological Seminary. By Edward A. Park. 
50 cts. 

This is a valuable and authentic historical review of the foundation of 
Andover Seminary, and the evident intention of its founders regarding 
the doctrines to be taught in it ; and it seems to us that Prof. Parks has 
made out his case. He confines himself to the ome question at issue, 
and as a good lawyer will not allow himself to be drawn into any side 
issues. We agree with him entirely, and have felt from the first that 
the question is not whether the creed is true or false. whether those who 
gave their money for the purposes named were wise or foolish; but 
whether the professors who live on the funds are not bound to teach the 
doctrines or resign. If the English language is competent to define 
what Calvinism is, then the founders of the Seminary and the framers of 
the creed, have succeeded in doing that much at least. Now, says the 
Professor, 

“‘ The question is not whether an individual scholar may keep his mind in a state of 

rpetual fluctuation in reference to religious doctrine, but whether a theological sem- 
inary with a fixed creed shall fluctuate between a set of principles which oppose every 
form of Universalism, and a set of principles which favor some forms of it. If the Sem- 
inary may be allowed to veer toward Universalism, it may be allowed to veer toward 
Unitarianism, or any other system which its founders meant to oppose. They gave 
their funds for something stable, something which the churches could depend upon, 
something which laymen would know where to find. All this may be termed bigotrv; 
but bigotry or no bigotry, there is the fact, and there is the law.” 

That is it exactly, Professor Park ; it is the sum and substance of the 
whole controversy. And it seems to us that an honest mind, after read- 
ing the creed, and considering the circumstances which led to its prep- 
aration, and the founding of the Seminary, can neither mistake its mean- 
ing, nor the intention of its framers. At the late Commencement one of 
the professors, who was thought by some to be a little shaky in his or- 
thodoxy, declared in substance, ‘“‘ I believe the creed, and I have sworn 
to teach it, but I shall allow no man, no body of men, to interpret it for 
me.” He might as well have said, ‘I believe the multiplication table, 
and I swear to teach it, but I shall allow no man, no body of men to in- 
terpret it for me.” Dear man, it needs no interpretation, it interprets 
itself. And so with the creed: it is as clear and intelligible in its state- 
ment of the abominations of Calvinism, as human speech can make’ it. 
The thing for you to do, and your associates, is to teach it in letter and 
spirit, or resign. 

6. Meditations on Life, Death and Eternity. Translated from the German ot Zsch- 
okke by Frederica Rowan. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

By some confusion of memory when this book was announced we as- 
sociated it with Zollikoferas author, whose Universalism we set forth in 
a series of articles in the old Trumpet, years ago. Zschokke is another 


man altogether, though not without his leanings to the true faith, but 
less outspoken. We read with great satisfaction the “Meditations on 
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Death ” when it first appeared in this country in its English dress. It 
was the favorite volume of Prince Albert,sand so was very dear to 
Queen Victoria, who on that account, and because “in her deep and 


overwhelming sorrow it proved a source of comfort and edification,” had 
it translated as a help to others in affliction. 


It is full of a sweet sincerity and earnestness, and is eminently calcu- 
lated to impart strength and courage and consolation to the sick and 
dying. It treats of death from the Christian standpoint. as somethin 
appointed by the loving Father, as the gateway to a higher life, an 
therefore not an evil, not an event to be dreaded. At the same time it 


teaches that a peaceful and happy death can only come of a righteous 
and good life, and urges that we should live so purely and truly that we 


may have nothing to regret at the last, and so rob death of its sting and 
the grave of its gloom. 

Sometimes the author suffers his earnestness to lead him into strong 
expressions which might be misunderstood, if it were uot for such pas- 
sages as follow, indicative of his faith touching the forgiving love of God 


for his sinful children, and the final abolition of all evil and suffering: 


“T may then count upon the everlasting kingdom of the all-merciful God, even when 
he turns His face from me in anger, as it were, because of my sins. Ah, how wretched 
would be the lot of every man, were his God an unforgiving God! How soon is the 
false step made, and how dreadful if the error of a moment were to be expiated by an 
eternity of punishment! But who would attribute to the all-perfeot God an amount of 
cruelty which we should recoil from with horror even in a human being. Far be such 
a thought from me! . . . But however great may be the anguish of my heart and 
conscience, I do not despair. Will not the all-merciful One have mercy on me also? 
Is He not the loving Father of all His creatures, therefore, also mine? Pp. 251, 298. 

“To these laws of the Deity belongs the rule which prevails throughout life, and 


throughout the universe: That ae is invariably followed by good ae ae and 
29 


evil by evil consequences, and ultimately leads to-its own destruction.” P. 


The justice of God is tempered by love and mercy, and therefore the self-condemned 
may, perhaps, after having been purified in the furnace of new and bitter trials, again 
be allowed to approach the all-good One.’’ The forgotten millions (of the dead) still 
belong to the creation; they still live; they are Thy children; Thou guidest them to 
perfection through paths unknown to us, in like manner as on earth. Thou gavest 
them pain and pleasure to serve as their monitors.’? Pp. 592, 593. 


As the title shows the two volumes of the former edition are now com- 
bined in one — “ Meditations on Life,” and “ Meditations on Death.” 
Both are rich in counsel, encouragement, and Christian consolation, and 
cannot fail to inspire a devout and loving trust toward God, whose we 
are living and dying. It is a fitting book for home and religious instruc- 
tion ; so reasonable, so tender, that the young will give it a ready and 
cheerful hearing. 


7. Babylonerthum. Judenthum, und Christenthum. Vom Dr. Adolf Wahrmund. 
Leipzig. F. A. Brockhaus, 1882 [Babylonianism, Judaism and Christianity, by Dr. A. 
Wahrmund]. 

This volume is an outgrowth of the recent excitement in Europe con- 
cerning the asserted evil influence of the Jewish people upon the wel- 
fare of the nations among whom they dwell. The author, Docent at 
the University of Vienna, will contribute to a final solution of the ques- 
tion, (die Judenfrage), by an appeal to history. To the Jewish boast 
that their nation has given “to the world a God, to humanity a morality, 
to Christianity its founder,” he opposes the assertion that the sciences 
of history and of language demonstrate that the Christian’s God is not 
that of the Jews, who is a “demoniac incorporation of the Jewish na- 
tional spirit,” that the Jewish lawgiving and morality, so far as it is hu- 
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mane, was received from contact with superior races, especially the 
Egyptians, so far as it is specially Jewish, “ bears the stamp of proud 
exclusiveness and narrow-minded self-righteousnesss ;” finally, that 


Jesus, a Jew, became the founder of a true religion only by a complete 
revolt from his nation and its faith. 


This thesis, the author, who is a Semitic student of some repute, will 
now elaborate. He reviews the whole history of Hamitic-Semitic an- 
tiquity, to conclude that common to all these races, Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Phceenicians, Arabs, was a narrow national exclusiveness which 
rendered impossible the belief in a universal monotheism. Their mo- 


notheism was only tribal, their morality low and mercantile. The con- 
quest of Alexander, introducing Aryan monotheism and an ideal moral- 


ity, overthrew all imperfect Semitic forms, save Judaism alone. The 
Hebrews. a wild nomad race, received most of their excellences from 
contact, first with Sumeric Accads in Baylonia, then with Egypt, later 
with Persian civilization during their captivity ; their skill in trade and 
commerce from the Pheenicians. Their narrow Jahvism, proud exclu- 
siveness and misanthropy reached a legitimate culmination in Pharis- 


ism and Rabbinism. Christianity came indeed, as to its founder, from 
Judaism, but he stood in direct contact with the spirit of his nation. 
Through non-Semitic influences it became a universal religion, and its 
advance since the Reformation consists ina more complete extrusion of 
Semitic elements. 

The work is written in clear style, contains valuable summaries, and 
many ingenious combinations, but fails to do justice to the Old Testa- 
ment, and to modern Judaism. H. P. F. 


8. Der Midrasch Debarim Rabbi, das ist, die Haggadische Auslegung des fiinften 
Buches Moses, zum erstem Male ins Deutsche itibertragen von Lic Dr. Aug Wiinsche. 
[The Midrasch Debarim Rabbi, i. e., the Haggadaic exposition of Deuteronomy, for 
be a time translated into German by Lic. Dr.Aug. Wiinsche; Leipzig, Otto Schultze, 

82]. 


Dr. Wiinsche is already well known as a profound delver into Rabbin- 
ical lore. A previous work entitled “Contributions to the Explanation 
of the Gospels from Talmud and Midrasch,” was a real contribution to 
the Rabbinical parallels to the New Testament. 

This, according to Dr. Wiinsche, is probably the youngest of the 
Midraschim, or commentaries, on the Pentateuch. Like the later works 
of its kind, it contains both Halacha, legal discourses, and Hagada, 
ethical and devotional comment. The contents are of little value to any 
save the special students of later Judaism. The exegesis is lawless and 
horrible, the doctrine often petty, the want of zsthetic sense conspicu- 
ous. Yet with all this appears, also, the profound sense of God’s exis- 
tence and nearness, the anxious desire to serve Him, which attest the 
wonderful strength and vigor of the religious spirit. Especially beauti- 
ful is the description of the death of Moses. H. P. F. 


9. Appleton’s History Primers. Medizval Civilization. By George Burton Adams, ° 
Professor of History in Drury College. 40 cts. 

This series of works does not pretend to anything elaborate, but each 
volume aims to. give the reader a condensed and attractive outline of 
the events of the period reviewed, and an impartial statement of the 
active forces producing them. This volume begins with the fall of the 
Western Roman empire, and ends with the Reformation, embracing a 
thousand years of European history. The author seeks to answer these 
questions: What kind of a period is this? What is its place in the 
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line ot human history? What is its relation to the ages that go before, 
and to the ages that follow? In doing so he reviews the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Roman Church and Christianity, the Germans, Charle- 
magne, the Feudal System, the Crusades, the Revival of Learning, the - 
Growth of Commerce and its Results, the Rise of the modern Nations, 
and the Reformation. The merit of the work lies not in its originality, 
but in the picture-like grouping and presentation of the great historical 
facts, which enables us to see at a glance why events took this turn or 
that, and not another. The business man, and the average reader, will 
run through these pages in a few hours, and will get a very clear outline 
view of the period ; «nd very likely his appetite will be whetted for a 
more extensive treatment of the period which is here so briefly and 
attractively sketched. 


10. Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn. From the 
German with the author’s sanction. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. 


Coming just before making up the last form we have neither time nor 
space to do justice to this most pleasing contribution to an almost new 
department of church literature. We have looked over certain portions 
only of the volume, but have found enough to lead us to put a high esti- 
mate upon its value ; though any one who has read the author’s former 
work—* The Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism,”—might be sure, 
before reading a line, that this new book is one of great interest, and 
packed with curious information. We shall return to it again, having 
room only to say now that, while not quite agreeing with his interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament or Jewish Charity, his contrasts of the differ- 
_ence between the ancient Pagans and Christians in their care for the 
poor and oppressed are vividly drawn, and cannot easily be forgotten by 
the reader. 

The forms which liberality took in the ancient world, such as the ex- 
travagant distributions and special donations in the Roman Empire, are 
compared with the contributions of the early Christians for the support 
of the poor and diseased, the care of the church for the orphan and 
widow, the action of Christianity on slavery, the new scope and mean- 
ing given to hospitality, and the concern manifested for the lot of pris- 
oners and captives. In this review of the earliest Christian charity a 
picture of the church is drawn which one would not find elsewhere with- 
out searching through many volumes in many languages. 


11 Farly Christian Literature Primers. Edited by Geo. P. Fisher, D.D. The Post 
Nicene Greek Fathers. By Rev. Geo. A. Jackson. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cts. 


This is the third issue of this excellent series, its predecessors being 
“The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists of the Second Century,” 
and “ The Fathers of the Third Century.” The present volume covers 
the period from A. D. 325 to 750, a most important era in the history of 
the Christian Church, and specially interesting to the Universalist, 
taking in, as it does, some of the leading and most scholarly Fathers of 
the early church who labored for the exposition and defence of our faith, 
such as Gregory Nyssa, Didymus, Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and Theodoret. 

Our author, however, who is sufficiently orthodox, is careful not to 
bring. their belief on this point into the foreground. In the case of 
Gregory Nyssa, however, he does allude to it without naming it, and ad- 
mits that the charge of interpolation is indefensible, and that “the sen- 
timents are so interwoven with Gregory’s whole teaching, that they 
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should not be sacrificed out of consideration for his orthodoxy.” This 
blind reference to Gregory's Universalism is all that our readers will 
learn of the prevalence of their faith during the period mentioned. No 
extract from any of the fathers named above contains the slightest hint ~ 
of Universalism. Mr. Jackson, however, does ample justice to their 
learning and character, and acknowledges the great service they ren- 
dered the Church. For example, speaking of the condemnation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, he says, “the real cause was the rancorous 
spirit of the monophysite party,” adding that “modern scholars would 
ladly exchange whole alcoves of the monkish lore of his late enemies 
or the works of this Antiochian exegete.” The works of Theodore 
were as far as possible destroyed by an edict or the emperor Justinian 
and, probably, by the Home Synod or Council of 544, and zo? by the 
Fifth General Council as our author affirms. 

So, after freely recognizing the eminent services of Theodoret, bishop 
of Cyrus, a distinguished Universalist, he says, he “ may fairly be called 
the greatest Greek churchman of his day. In his death the Greek 
Church lost its last great writer and theologian. . . Let the Church 
universal think reverently of him as a self-denying bishop, an able and 
orthodox (yes, in its true definition.— Za.) theologian, an eloquent 
preacher, a great expositor of the Scriptures (yes, and he found Univer- 
salism there. — Zd.), and as the chief representative of the Antiochian 
school of thought in the early Church.” The reader must remember 
that this Antiochian School was one of the four which taught the doc- 
trine of universal restoration, as shown by Dr. Edward Beecher in his 
“ History of the Doctrine of Retribution.” 


BOOK NOTES. 


Dr. Atwood’s article in the July QUARTERLY — ‘‘ Episcopacy: An Examination of 
the Claims made for the Episcopal Form of Church Governmen:” — is issued by our 
rPublishing House, in a neat and trim pampnlet, at the price of 15 cents. As our 
readers know, it is a thorough tréatment of the subject, and is a most excellent cor- 

ective of the apostolic assumptions of the disciples of ‘* the Church.” 


The Publishing House has ulso printed in pamphlet form Hon. Latimer W. Ballou’s 
—_ in the July QUARTERLY: “ Questions in relation to Sin and its eee, 

vation and Destiny.’’ The article has attracted a good deal of attention from our 
people, and is entitled to it. 


Testimony of the Cuneiform Texts to the Antediluvian Period of the Mosaic His- 
-tory. By Rev. 0. D. Miller, D.D. Being a paper read before the Victoria Institute, 
or Philosophical Society of Great Britain. London: E. Stanford,55 Charing Cross. We 
have no knowledge of the Cuneiform language, nor of the methods by which it is forced 
to reveal its secrets; but we greatly enioy the results which have followed the investi- 
gations and labors of its students, among whom we are happy to find our contributor 
whose name is on the title page of this paper. And we are glad to find that his schol- 
arship in this department is acknowledced and appreciated by such a company of 
learned men as make up the Victoria Institute, whose membership takes in, not only 
English scholars, but those of all countries. Though want of knowledge will not allow 
us to criticise this paper, its value is sufficiently vouched for by the fact that this 
learned society, has put it into print, and sent it abroad with its endorsement. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Well’s Memorial Workingmen’s Institute, 987 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. We have read this pamphlet with growing interest to the end, and 
we wish most heartily that the Institute would print the addresses of Robert Treat 
Paine, President of the Institute, and of Mayor Palmer, in a pamphlet by themselves, 
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and circulate them all over the country. There is so much good sense in them, so ’ 
much wise counsel and encouragement, so much fact that has passed payers experi- 
ment to the most pronouced success, that they could not fail to influence those who are 
now wasting their hard earnings in foolish and often hurtful ways, and lead them to save 
for themselves and families, and secure houses and homes of their own, and all the 
safety, comforts and ae that go along with home. The movement has the gen- 
erous interest and help of some of the wisest and best men in our city, and it takes in 
all the material, financial, moral, social, domestic, and educational interests of the 
working classes. Send to Robert Treat Paine for a copy of this Report. 


Essays read before the General Association of Congregational Churches of New York 
at Saratoga, Oct, 17-19, 1882. Printed by vote of the Association. 


Latest Drink Sophistries versus Total Abstinence. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D* 
We welcome our friend to this new field for the employment of his statistical abilities; 
and most heartily commend this pamphlet to all the friends and enemies of Temper- 
ance, to immoderate and moderate drinkers, and specially to young men exposed to 
daily temptation. The facts are gathered from the highest authorities — see the cer- 
tificate signed by more than 2,000 eminent physicians and surgeons of London, and 
the “ Medical Declaration ’’ of the New York “surgeons and physicians —’’ and these 
facts are simply overwhelming in — of the dangers and destructive effect of alcoholic 
rinks, and of the doctrine that the only safety is in Total Abstinence. We note with 


a that several benevolent gentlemen witness to the value of Dr. Dorchester’s 
abors by providing for the gratuitous distribution of 5,000 capies of this pamphlet in 
Massachusetts alone. 


The Bishop Paddock Lectures, 1888. The Foundations of Religious Belief. The 
Methods of Natural awe Vindicated against Modern Objections. By Rev. W. D. 


Wilson, D.D., Professor in Cornell University. D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 
’s Home Books. — The Home Library. By Arthur Penn. With illustra- 
tions, 60 cts. 


Don’t: A Manual of Mistakes and Impropnieties more or less Prevalent in Conduct 
and Speech. By Censor. No. 2 ot Appleton’s famous “ Parchment Paper Series ”’ 
30 cts. 


The Scriputral Idea of Man. Six Lectures given before the Theological Students 
Me —, on the L. P. Stone Foundation. By Mark Hopkins. Charles Scribner’s 
ons. $1.00. 


The Philosophical Basis of Theism. An Examination of the Personality of Man to 
ascertain his Capacity to know and Serve God, and the Validity of the Principles un- 
derlying the Defence of Theism. By Samuel Harris, D.D.,LL.D. Professor of Syste- 
— Theology in the Theological Department of Yale College. Charles Scribner’s 

ons, $3.50. 

The above unfortunately come too late for notice in this number of the QUATERRLY, 
our space being filled. 


Christian History in Three Great Periods. Vol. i., First Period — Early Christianity: 
vol. ii., Second Period — The Middle Ages. By Joseph Henry Allen, author of “ He- 
brew Men and Times,” etc. Robert Brothers. To be followed by a third volume on 
the Modern Period. Notice in our next issue. 


The August and September numbers of The Art Amateur are as usual full of inter- 
est, containing much excellent reading, and fine illustrations on various subjects. 
This magazine is doing a useful work in bringing into homes where all has been hard 
reality, a new ideal element of art and beauty. With its practical articles and nu- 
merous designs, it not only presents many novel ideas, but serves to arouse some 
effort at action and originality on the part of the reader. Its articles, especially on 
home decoration, embroidery and dress, commend themselves alike to the wealthy and 
those in moderate circumstances; and it must indeed be an indifferent household that 
does not seek improvement and artistic decoration with the Art Amateur coming 
monthly to its door. Montague Marks, Publisher, 25 Union Square. 








